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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


33829 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, | 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- | 
o ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. | 
Penal Code of California, | 
1915, Section 623. | 
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ant design and impeccable workmanship long identified with 


25 are evident in Pan Asian. Henredon’s comprehensive collection 
nd functional adaptations includes a unique selection of modular wall units 
ranged to suit individual taste and storage needs in dining, 
droom. See Pan Asian by sending $1.00 for brochure to 
nN, Dept. A-58, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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Re elections of Yesterday in Limoges Forcelain 
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Artistic DBrass captures the beauty of Limoges 
porcelain in this authentic cross handle design. 
‘Now available tn blue or pink Horals, crackle finish 
or plain ahite, with matching bath accessortes. 
‘Nostalgia — the fashion look of yesterday por 


‘A Division of Norris Industries 3136 Gast uth Street Los Angeles, 
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today’s bath. oo . ‘ 
 Botistie Dyrdass 


Ga. 90023 
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The illusion of Mother-of-Pearl 


Loyd — Paxton 


530 Decorative Center * Dallas, Texas 75207 # (214) 651-1999 
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That's Waterford crystal. . Looe 

Born in fire, blown by mouth & cut : ro ie Se Ae eer 
wholly by hand, with heart. «2 eS . ee 

Each piece reflects the glory of its 
ancient Irish heritage. 

Yet man lives not by Waterford 
alone. 

Aynsley bone china is a match for 
the world’s most desired crystal. 

As legendary as Waterford. 

When the Queen of England 
wanted bone china for her wedding, 
she chose Aynsley. 

A timely investment in timeless art. 

Like Waterford, made by hand, 
with heart. 

Aynsley & Waterford. 

Love takes two. 


Free colour booklets. Write to: Waterford & Aynsley, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 10010 
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HOW TO USE LIGHTING 
TO MAKE YOU 
AND YOUR ART OBJECTS 
FEEL AT HOME. 
SS ses 


by Peter Jens Jacksen 
President, Wendelighting 


Mo: Architectural Digest readers like 
yourself are discerning collectors! 
Antiques. Paintings. Sculpture. Collections 
that include just about every kind of object 
crafted by man and nature. And, you can 
increase your enjoyment of these prized 
possessions by improving their display 
with effective illumination. 





If you own important art objects, you'll be 
interested in learning about the specialized 
luminaires that interior designers and 
architects use to focus attention and to 
enhance color, texture and form. In addi- 
tion, to creating greater interest and ap- 
preciation of your collection, this type of 
lighting will punctuate the general illumi- 
nation of the room. 





For paintings, sculpture and fine furniture, 
we recommend the use of optical projec- 
tors that utilize precision lens systems to 
concentrate and direct the light rays to the 
exact contour of one or more objects. 
Projectors eliminate most of the glare and 

¢ hot spots associated with picture lamps, 
and they are usually installed in the attic to 
provide maximum concealment of the light 
source. 


Collections displayed in cabinets or on 
shelves should be illuminated evenly with 
a series of miniature, low-voltage lamps. 
Garden sculpture, rock formations and 
fountains can be emphasized with projec- 
tors or special landscape lights. Other 
settings may utilize spots, wall washes or 
track lights to create interest and the 
comfort provided by mood lighting. 





Wendelighting pioneered the development 
of optical projectors which are used today 
to illuminate some of the most important 
public and private collections. Because we 
are lighting designers, manufacturers and 
installers, we are able to offer you a total 
lighting service with complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. You are invited to see exam- 
ples of our lighting and to read how we 
make you and your art objects feel more at 
home. Send $2.50 for a folder containing 
descriptive information, a stereo viewer 
and slides. 








WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd. 
Dept. 2AD, 9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 « (213) 559-4310 
In New York call (212) 682-8775 @ In Houston call (713) 759-9474 


DESIGNERS + CONSULTANTS + MANUFACTURERS 
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McGUIRE 


Joins Rattah With Rawhide 


You are cordially invited to visit 
Our showrooms accompanied 
by your'interior designer or 
furniture dealer 


New 48 page booklet. 

Send $1 to 

McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111. 


US PATENTS 2936,009: 3.297.063, 2.83714 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 
Miami 
Tampa 
Dallas 
Los Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 
Denver 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Germany 
Italy 
Britain 
Greece 


Gilbert Thurston Associates, 964 Third Avenue 
6-158 Merchandise Mart 

Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
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Joe Sherry Associates, 285 N.W. 71st Street 
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Ebroplan Limited, 1 Three Kings Yard, London 
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As a woman, developing and maintaining your 
beauty requires time, commitment and discipline. 
And that’s especially true when it comes to the 
care of your skin. Understanding its complex ‘na- 
ture and how to deal with it are basic to keeping it 
clean, healthy looking and beautiful. No magical 
cream or secret potion can produce the results 
you get from daily skin care with the right mix of 
scientifically formulated preparations. 

This is the philosophy of Erno Laszlo Skincare. 
Based on your answers to some important ques- 


tions, a skincare ritual using our exclusive formu- 
las is designed for your needs by a trained Erno 
Laszlo specialist. 

But its success depends upon you. Faithfully fol- 
lowing the ritual means devoting ten minutes a day 
to a proven system that cares for your skin. Clean, 
healthy looking skin doesn’t happen by.magic. It be- 
gins when you meet with an Erno Laszlo specialist. 


The Erno Laszlo Institute 
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KARAMANI* 
All Edward Fields custom carpets, rugs and Wallrugs’ are made of pure wool. 
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CREATING BEAUTIFUL IMPRESSIONS. 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


As a recent subscriber to Architectural Digest, | wanted to 
tell you how much I am enjoying each issue of the 
magazine. Whilst the interiors of the houses and apart- 
ments of the famous are fascinating, I am nevertheless 
always interested in discovering what interior designers 
and architects have done in their own homes. 
Bernard Richardson 
London 


I appreciated learning that Lee Radziwill found the dining 

room chairs—featured on the cover of your January/ 

February 1978 issue—and restored them herself. It is 

refreshing to see that some fine decorating can be done 
with only a little money but lots of imagination. 

Jeanie Baughman 

Angwin, California 


Lee Radziwill’s bedroom lacks only two things—a book of 
matches next to the ashtray and a room service menu. 

Laura W. Mathewson 

New London, New Hampshire 


My subscription to Architectural Digest comes from my 
mother, and I cannot recall ever having been so pleased 
by a gift. I look forward to each issue as I would to 
receiving a letter from a long-lost friend. It is heartening 
to have something of such high quality in today’s world. 
Lisa Boles 

Seattle 


Your handsome magazine arrives here two or three 
months late, but it is none the worse for that. Its stunning 
interiors and splendid pictures provide endless interest 
and inspiration. But I have two bones to pick with you: 
Why must every room be cluttered up with enormous 
plants and small trees? These are part of the garden, and 
belong to the landscape artist’s materials, not to the 
interior designer’s. Also, why can Americans not learn to 
arrange flowers? The Japanese, masters of the art of 
flower arranging, live in rooms so austere that their 
masterpieces would be lost in your lavish interiors. All 
the same, a carefully composed moribana in a low dish on 
an end table would bring a real note of artistic creation 
into your interior designers’ dreams. 
Albert Faurot 
Silliman University 
Dumaguete City, Philippines 


continued on page 14 
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MARBRO PRESENTS “MAGENTA” a 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


CELEBRATING OUR 
th A superb fine bodied, hand decorated porcelain, in every way true 


to the long standing tradition of excellence associated with 
Bavarian porcelain. The solid brass sculptured mounting is finished 
in a lustrous gold to compliment the detailing on the vase. 


FOUN IIA I teva Uae 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 
For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 


Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 329 N. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Toxyo, Vienna. 





COME OINE 
CDITN RINGS 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain and 
Georg Jensen Silversmithy 
cordially invite you 
to experience table opulence 
dating to the onset 
of an unbroken 200-year reign 





of royal patronage. 


Write for fully illustrated literature 
displaying appointments 
that are doubtlessly the most luxurious 
in all the world, 
and that today grace 
the dining halls 
of the Danish Royal Court 
and the great houses of Europe. 





ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN/GEORG JENSEN SILVERSMITHY 
Supplier to the Royal Danish Court since 1775 By appointment to H.M. Queen of Denmark 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 573 Madison Avenue, NY, NY 10022 








ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
GEORG JENSEN SILVERSMITHY 


Suppliers to the Royal Danish Court 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
573 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022 


The famed fluted look by Royal Copenhagen. The very essence of exclusiveness, and now available in five variations. Here, the Blue Fluted por- 
celain design complemented by the world’s most respected sterling house —Georg Jensen—represented here with the Beaded pattern and classic 


_candlestick. Additional selections include, below: Left—Tranquebar with Canute flatware. Center—Blue Line with Gotham and Georg Jensen 
accessories. Right —Blue Flower with the Cactus sterling pattern. 


% 





send $1 for illustrated brochure to 
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I am a devoted subscriber to your beautiful Architectural 
Digest; it excites the admiration of everyone around me. 
Gérald Van der Kemp 

Curator-in-Chief, Versailles 


Michael Taylor’s San Francisco home in Architectural 

Digest (December, 1977) is by far the most interesting and 

impressive blend of color, texture and style of any 
feature. Each photo was a pleasure to study. 

Tim Dunn 

San Diego, California 


You described one of the objects in Michael Taylor’s 
collection as a herculanean [sic] “caryatid.” Caryatids are 
female; what was pictured was a male figure. It should 
have been called an atlantes. Perhaps this is being petty, 
but when a magazine is good, and you are very good, you 
owe it to your readers to be more careful. 

Edward A. Hudspith 

Sanborn, New York 


I have found many interesting things in Architectural 
Digest. As a student of architecture it is very useful to me, 
and I especially like your articles about historic houses. 
Milind Dighe 

Bombay 


Thank you for the magnificent coverage of Rubens’s 
house (December 1977 issue). Please extend our 
congratulations to Pascal Hinous for his gorgeous photo- 
graphy, and to Marvin Schwartz for his erudite text. 


Ann Neville 


Belgian National Tourist Office 
New York City 


Are you really so dazzled by names from what I suppose 
is still called ‘the Jet Set” that you have lost all editorial 
judgment? The Swiss chalet (January/February 1978 
issue) belonging to Christina Onassis would be unre- 
markable even in the Catskills. The only thing going for it 
is the stupendous view, something even the “celebrity” 
owner and the decorator could not tamper with. Possibly 
they tried. I look forward to your getting back into focus. 
Seymour Allen 

Philadelphia 


In all the years I have been reading Architectural Digest | 
have never written to you. My feeling, I suppose, was that 
you must always be receiving letters of praise. But now 
that I have read my copy of Architectural Digest’s first 
book, Celebrity Homes, I really feel I should send along my 
congratulations. It is a delight to have all these marvelous 
features from the magazine under one roof, so to speak. 

Daphne Bransten 

San F) 











The Last of the Great 











The Round-Top 
Schoolhouse 
Calendar Clock 
"(Style 14A) 


$145.00 


The Old 
Schoolhouse 


Calendar Clock 


(Style 11A) 
$150.00 


We urge you to take heed. These are truly the last of the Great 
Old Clocks. At our low price, you may never see these values 
again. Authentic circa 1900 antique schoolroom clocks, 
the kind that once ticked happily away in the front parlours, 
general stores and one-room schools of America’s child- 
hood. Lovingly restored and in 100% running order—with 
added 31 day calendar. Each is unique—yours will be num- 
bered, registered to your family or whomever you designate 
and accompanied by a handsome Certificate of Age and 
Ownership (suitable for framing). Order now, to avoid disap- 
pointment. When these clocks are gone, they're gone 
forever. 


© Clogks, we believe, will appreciate many times in 
value in the years to come. 


© Certificate of age, authenticity and ownership. 


@ Fully re-conditioned 8-day keywind movement, brass 
pendulum, key. Counts each hour in deep, melodic 
tones. 


@ Finely polished and carefully restored hardwood case, 
approx. 22” H, 13” W, 4%” D. 


e Sturdily cartoned and shipped to you UPS insured. 





Old Clocks 


Genuine Circa 1900 Antiques. 
When they’re gone, 
they’re gone forever. 


ancy 
Schoolhouse 
Calendar Clock 
(Style 12A) 


$160.00 


The Classic 
Double Scroll 
Calendar Clock 
(Style 15A) 


$150.00 


FOR FASTER SERVICE ON CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
call (914) 248-7031 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. (E.S.T.) 
Visit our Showroom, just | hour from N.Y.C. 


Pony Express System 
-* 2986 Navajo St., Dept. AD-518 , Yorktown, N.Y. 10598 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following clock(s) (state qty.): 
The Round-Top Schoolhouse Calendar Clock (Style 144A) @ $145.00 
——— The Old Schoolhouse Calendar Clock (Style //A) @ $150.00 

The Classic Double Scroll Calendar Regulator Clock (Style /5A) @ $150.00 
——— The Fancy Schoolhouse Calendar Clock (Style /24) @ $160.00 

(Add $6.00 for each insured delivery.) 

If these clocks are to be gift orders, please attach a separate sheet of paper stating the 
name the clock is to be registered to and name and address for shipment. We will 
enclose a gift card at your request. On multiple orders, be sure to specify who gets 
which clock. 
My check is enclosed for $ 
I prefer to charge my (check one) 
() American Express 
Account No. 





(N.Y. State residents add 5% tax.) 


() Bank Americard 
Expiration Date 


C) Master Charge 


Signature 
Mr./Ms. 
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We sometimes wonder why it is that 
people seem reluctant to pay the usual 
fee of 10 to 14 percent to an architect 
who designs or remodels an entire resi- 
dence; yet they seldom wince at fees of 
30, 40, or even 50 percent for an 
interior designer. The same people who 
derive pleasure from buying beautiful 
things with an interior designer often 
seem intimidated by the idea of creating 





a work of art with an architect. Perhaps it’s because the work of an 
interior designer is so immediately tangible, while much of what an 
architect does is not so easily understood. In fact, many are ill at 
ease with plans, geological surveys and the architect's technical 
vocabulary, and fail to see them as the tools of creation. It is a rare 
client who understands that to commission an architect to do a 
building is to become partners with an artist. John Lautner is one of 
the few architects we know who hear clients say, ‘Create a work of 


art with me.’’ We wish there were more. Le K 
Qigt hE 


In a Classic Mode 

Park Avenue duplexes are often de- 
scribed as being grand and attractive, 
but when George Clarkson says, “‘It is 
terribly grand, very regal, and the 
owners are one of the most attractive 
couples in New York City,” the apart- 
ment is bound to be spectacular. Mr. 
Clarkson, whose work was featured in 
Architectural Digest in April, 1977, was 
working with New Yorkers whose tra- 
ditions include a healthy dose of glam- 
our. Both interior designer and clients 
are totally at ease with the classic 
designs of the eighteenth century. “For 
this particular family,’’ Mr. Clarkson 
points out, “the background is suit- 
able. They are comfortable and they 
look proper in it.” See page 48. 


Clarity 

Ray Gray, who has been closely associ- 
ated with interior design in California, 
is the new owner of an enormous loft 
in Manhattan. Eighty feet long and 
forty feet wide, it should serve his love 
of clean uncluttered space. He tells us 
that it is painted white, and “I am 
doing some Pop Art things in it be- 
cause it is such a zany space.” As in the 
past, Mr. Gray will be traveling on 
design assignments, such as the one 
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we feature this month. For this resi- 
dence in Los Angeles, Mr. Gray has 
designed lean and simplified interiors 
that nonetheless manage to contain a 
complexity of moods. See page 54. 


The English Manner | 
Tucked away in hidden corners of ‘| 
London, unknown to most passersby, 
are “country houses.” To find one of 
these treasures in the middle of the 
city—and better still, to own one—is a 
joyous experience. But it takes some- 
one as skilled as Tom Parr to create a 
suitably relaxed and comfortable inte- 
rior design for such a house. Although 
Mr. Parr, a senior partner in the firm of 
Colefax & Fowler, has decorated rooms 
in Buckingham Palace, and numbers 
among his clients the earl and count- 
ess of Wilton, he well understands the 
milieu of the country house. “Lived 
in,” he calls the mood; to which we 
add, ‘and charming.” See page 60. 


Oriental Pavane, 
When we visited Yvette Mimieux, 
actress and wife of filmmaker Stanley. 
Donen, we learned that her interests 
range from archaeology to cooking to 
remote island cultures. Of her collec- 
tion of paintings by Balinese and Hai- 
tian artists, she says, ‘““These two 
islands are at the opposite ends of the 
earth, but in both, everyone dances 
and everyone plays a musical instru- 
ment. I am interested in them as places 
with rich traditions of art, music and 
dancing.”” The Donens—whose Bel- 
Air home is featured in this issue—also 
have a California beach house; it is, in 
Miss Mimieux’s words, “like a little 
house in the South Pacific.” It sits 
among the dunes, surrounded by palm 
trees, with one side made of glass, 
opening to the sea and air. See page 82. 


Cosmopolitan Panache 
European-born American artist Fede- 
rico Pallavicini has acted as his own 
interior designer for his apartments in 
Paris and New York. To the furnishing 
and decoration, he has applied all the 
expert attention he once devoted to 
magazine layouts, packaging ‘esign, 
and maquettes for the operat:« stage. 


continued nace 20 
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The personalized V.O. Server holds the 1.75 liter*of V.O. and lets him pour ele- 
gantly. To order for Father’s Day or any special day, send $11.99 (plus $2.00 for han- 
dling) along with your name and address and the name you want engraved (up to 
20 letters) to: V.O. Server, Dept. AD, PO. Box 5062, Smithtown, N.Y. 11787. 
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Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the Pon 
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fine cabinet makers 


Create a quietly luxurious room of perfect proportion and ultimate refinement. You'll find 

a wealth of inspiring Kindel ideas to reflect taste, tempered by comfort and individual! preference. For 
four albums illustrating Kindel’s 18th Century French, Italian and Upholstery Collections, send three 
dollars to: Kindel Furniture Co., Dept. AD-M78, 100 Garden St.. S.E., Grand Rapids, M! 49507 
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continued from page 16 


He can even provide a practical justi- 
fication for the most extravagant fea- 
ture of his living room in New York: 
the ceiling covered with engravings. 
Mr. Pallavicini explains, “I happen to 
have a very large collection of engrav- 
ings, far too large for the wall space of 
my two apartments combined. This is 
my only way of enjoying as many of 
them as I possibly can. And they 
lighten the room almost as much as a 
mirrored ceiling, but without the mir- 
rors’ reflections.” See page 88. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Barbra Streisand 

When Barbra Streisand told us that 
she has owned her Manhattan apart- 
ment for twelve years, we realized that 
far from being some latter-day extrav- 
agance of a superstar, this secluded 
duplex was the result of her first suc- 
cess. Indeed, the residence—with as 
many rooms as there are moods of this 
rare woman—has become a treasure 
house that holds memories of her ca- 
reer and of her taste. As she says, “I 
like complexity. I like to be baffled. I’m 
fascinated and awed by things I can’t 
do. I think I can truly say that what I’m 
most interested in is having visions of 
things—and then making them come 
true. Especially when people tell me 
that I can’t do it.” See page 96. 


Architecture: John Lautner 

Before Marbrisa in Acapulco prompts 
the response, “But what would it be 
like to live there?’ we should mention 
that the owners do not occupy it full 
time. Architect John Lautner’s clients, 
who live in Mexico City and have 
another house in Acapulco, divide 
their time among the three residences. 
Los Angeles-based John Lautner in- 
corporated the Acapulco style—life 
lived in the open air, in houses without 
walls, draperies or anything that closes 
you in—into a house that is an expan- 
sive abstraction on a hillside above the 
Bay. An articulate speaker on his fa- 
vorite subject, Mr. Lautner says, “If 
people want a more interesting life, a 
life more worthwhile, they couldn’t do 
anything better than live with fine 
architecture.” See page 104. 
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The Glamour of the Eclectic 

The London Evening Standard calls 
Lionel Larner ‘““New York’s second 
most successful Englishman and one 
of America’s most important theatri- 
cal and film agents.” Dynamic Mr. 
Larner is as entertaining as any of the 
galaxy of stars he handles; and, in the 
blur of activity that he calls his busi- 
ness and social life, he has created one 
of the most welcoming penthouse 
apartments in New York. He credits 
his sense of taste and style to an old 
friend, Otto Preminger. “Preminger 
has it all—impeccable taste and won- 
derful style,” he feels. And what Mr. 
Larner has given his own apartment, as 
his friend and client Glenda Jackson 
says, is “glamour.” See page 112. 


Comfort and Solidity in the Midwest 
“Was this a typical assignment?” we 
asked interior designer Tom Britt, of 
the work he recently completed in 
Kansas City. He grinned and said, “For 
sheer pleasure, it equaled the best of; 
my recent projects.” And Mr. Britt 
leaves no doubt that the success of his. © 
work is measured as much by the fun — 
he and his clients have, as by the visual 
results. Detail has always beguiled 
him, and this project was no exception. 
“l designed the needlepoint rugs in the 
hall, the living room and library, and 
had them made in Kashmir,” he points 
out. “If I decide to do something, then 
I pull out all the stops.” See page 124. 


The Collectors: Harry Blackmer 
Harry Blackmer is a tireless host, and 
for his Athens residence he required 
not only a good deal of space but 
many guest rooms, which he had built 
on three levels, ‘so you.don’t have to 
bump into anyone,” he says. Since Mr. 
Blackmer is “against dining rooms,” 
that eliminated one building require- 
ment, but his important collection of 
books needed a suitable setting. 
Charles Shoup, Mr. Blackmer’s archi- 
tect, housed them in a magnificent 
library with cases topped by Wedg- 
wood busts and Greek vases silhouet- 
ted against whitewashed walls. Here, 
as throughout the house, there are no 
pretensions. See page 136.0 
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Pictured below is our newest Heirloom Ltd pattern, Da Vinci. If you would like a sample Heeryoas in Da Vinci 
end your name, address and $1 to: Oneida Ltd., P.O. Box 1, Oneida, N.Y. 


Look again, it’s stainless. 
No other silversmith has mastered the art of making 
stainless look so much like sterling. 
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NADA COLLECTION: 


Wall Hanging - Tapestry #1 
a. Country Gardens #71 
b. Tree of Life # 73 

C. Shifting Sands # 75 

d. Papel - Pared #76 


@€. Bamboo Forest # 79 
Drapes and couch upholstery 
are Jean's Jr. 
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Brilliant in color and sophisticated in design, the Nada Collection of 100% wool rugs is an unique inspiration for unusual 

wall and floor coverings. Meticulous hand-detailing in luxurious pile heights add depth and dimension to each design. 

Wool’s durability and natural resistance to flame make it a perfect surround fabric. ‘‘Jean’s Jr."", wool upholstery and drapery 
by Stark Carpet Corp., provides the perfect subtle background to the dramatic Nada Collection. Write for 


full color 74-page catalog available to Designer/Decorators and Architects, $10.00. \ od 
Pure a 
plier STARK CARPET CORP S 
Naturally = aa 
® better! 979 Third Ave., New York, N.Y .10022/Boston/Chicago/Troy, Mich./Miami/Houston/Dallas/Los Angeles. 
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___ Sotheby Parke Bernet - London 


FOUNDED 1744 


Re HIRSCH COLLECTION 


V olume One 
Tuesday, June 20 at 9 pm 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
AND MEDIEVAL MINIATURES 


Wednesday, June 21 at 11 am 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


Volume Two 
Thursday, June 22 at 11 am 
MEDIEVAL WORKS OF ART INCLUDING 
ENAMELS, IVORIES, EARLY POTTERY AND GLASS 
and at 2:30 pm 
RENAISSANCE AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 
INCLUDING BRONZES, TERRA COTTA, 
AND WOOD AND STONE SCULPTURE 


V olume Three 
Friday, June 23 at 11 am 
CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
TEXTILES, AND MEISSEN PORCELAIN 


Volume Four 
Monday, June 26 at 9 pm 
IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Tuesday, June 27 at9 pm 
IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN 
WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS 


An Exhibition of one hundred and fifty works of art 
from The Robert von Hirsch Collection 
will be on view at 
The Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London 
June 1 to June 8 


Public View of Entire Collection 
From Wednesday, June 14 
at Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co., 
34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA 






A rare Meissen figure of a parrot by J.J. Kandler 
overall height of bird 35 inches, 89 cm 


aD Catalogues 


including over 230 illustrations in 

color and 400 in black-and-white: 
Volume One $16, Volume Two $24, 
Volume Three $16, Volume Four $24 
(includes postage and post-sale price list) 
Catalogues available five weeks 

prior to date of sale 


Catalogues able from Sotheby Parke Bernet Inc., 980 Madison Avenue, New York 10021. telephone 212/472-3400, telegrams eaeeal New York, telex 232643 
or Catalogue Subscription Department, Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2 
telephone 001/493-8080, telegrams Abinitio London, telex London 24454 
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KitchenAid does beautiful things for a kitchen. © 


For years, KitchenAid has been building appliances that work even better than they look. 
The reliable KitchenAid dishwasher that you can load-as-you-like. The KitchenAid trash compactor 
that’s so worth having. The long-lasting KitchenAid stainless steel disposer. The convenient 
KitchenAid 190° hot-water dispenser. When it comes to selecting kitchen appliances, insist on 

KitchenAid quality, reliability and performance. 


: KitchenAid: Because it’s worth it. 


Hobart Corporation, Troy, Ohio 45374. 
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MYRTLEWOOD 
Nature’s Gift to Oregon 


Oregon’s Gift To You! 


A full selection of rare 
and beautiful Myrtle- 
wood gourmet accesso- 
ries, executive gifts, 
decorative designer 
items and much more! 
Send $1 postage and 
handling to receive our 
full color catalog featur- 
ing these rare Myrtle- 
wood items. 
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INTRODUCING A DOME YOU CAN HAVE 


This beautiful way of visually expanding a room is 
now available to you with minimal effort. 

Like all other Focal Point products, the Dome is 
design engineered for today. . . factory primed, light- 
weight and ready for installation by your carpenter. 

It is available in 3’ and 5’ diameters, with a choice 
of three interchangeable decorative rims. 

For information about our new dome and the entire 
Focal Point line of architectural accents including the 
No. 104 Cornice Molding shown, write: 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Dept. AD-09, 4870 S. Atlanta Rd., Smyrna, Ga. 30080 
404/351-0820 
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The Whirligig cf Taste 
By Sir Francis Watson 


ABOUT TEN YEARS AGO, ina little junk shop on New York’s 
West Side, I bought a small painting of a country girl 
holding a broom and standing at a cottage door around 
which roses cluster. It cost eight dollars, and was pretty, in 
a Victorian way. Although I would have thought it in the 
very worst taste when I was young, by then I was 
beginning to accommodate myself to the reawakening 
fashion for nineteenth-century academic painting. 


Discovering a Little-Known Work of Art 

What first attracted me to the painting was less its 
subject than the initials W-F, with the F written back- 
ward. This was the usual signature of Fred Walker, an 
English artist of whom few Englishmen today, and even 
fewer Americans, have ever heard. But he was famous at 
the end of the last century and his works were rare 
because he died in 1875, at the early age of thirty-five. I 
remembered the story of how the trustees of a famous 
English museum held a special meeting in the 1890s to 
discuss whether they should bid for a portrait by Titian 
or one by Fred Walker, both of which were for sale. 

Now the trustees of that museum were not crazy, nor 
did they have less taste than their successors today. Their 
problem was simply one of money. They had only a 
limited amount at their disposal, and each painting was 
expected to sell for about the same price. They could not . 
afford both. If this statement sounds ridiculous today, it is 
only necessary to look at the table of auction prices at the 
end of Volume I of Gerald Reitlinger’s invaluable work, 
The Economics of Taste. The tables show that—until the 
1920s, when they slumped badly—Fred Walker’s paint- 
ings regularly sold for prices around $10,000-$15,000. 
Before 1900, Titian’s portraits brought about the same. 
The only Titian recorded as costing more was the Rape of 
Europa, one of the greatest paintings in the Gardner 
Museum in Boston or indeed in the United States. 


Fine Art and the Whim of Fashion 

The trustees decided to buy the Titian, and in the light 
of hindsight they appear to have acted wisely. Today it 
would easily fetch $5,000,000 at auction. And my Fred 
Walker? With the increasing taste for Victorian art, it 
might, I suppose, be worth $100 now. Will it ever fetch 
the same price as a Titian portrait again? That seems very 
questionable, although stranger things have happened. 

In 1798, Annibale Carracci’s Descent from the Cross was 
valued at £4,200, and in fact sold for more. In the next 
few years a number of his paintings brought prices in the 
£2,000 to £ 3,000 range. These sums are the equivalent of 
several million dollars today. But in the 1930s, prices fora 


continued on page 30 
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WITH THE RIGHT COLORS, THE INNOCENCE OF A PEASANT PRINT 
~ CAN SUDDENLY BECOME WORLDLY. 


MARTEX 


















There is something so naive about most 
peasant prints. Actually that something is color. 
But for a rather different effect we substituted 
our colors for the more expected ones. A rich 
Bordeaux for red, vibrant teal for green and soft 
colors, like dusty rose, for brighter ones. Now our. ee 
“Pageantry’” is quite knowing indeed. . 

Sheets and pillowcases in 50% Dacron” 
polyester, 50% cotton. Also comforters, 

-, bedspreads, draperies, towels, shower curtains 
=. and accessories. 

’ For decorating with sheets and towels, send aes 
sole a aat-|oCevalgt Maer laccla ae el [aloe VT Ps 
$1.50 to Martex, P.O. Box 1951F , rig 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201. Warrant 
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MARTEX® WE DESIGN FABRICS THAT HAPPEN TO BE SHEETS. - 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PANELING inc. 


979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 10022 
(212) 371-9632-3 





We will 

listen very 

attentively to your 

wants and needs, concentrate 

on your taste and preference and 
satisfy your imagination. Our staff will spend endless hours 
sketching, planning, drafting and even building a model to scale 


of your new room. The cabinets, panels, and fireplaces 
are made of the highest quality materials and are 
superbly crafted in hand rubbed finishes. 


CHICAGO — MIKE BELL, INC. 
DALLAS — VIVIAN WATSON ASSOCIATES 
LOS ANGELES — PHYLLIS MORRIS 






* Ask about our Hide-A-TV in the mirror. 
Send $3.50 for Color Slides and Brochure. 
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GUEST SPEAKER 


continued from page 26 


Carracci had slumped, and I could easily have bought a 
good painting by him for less than $300. Would that I had 
done so, for recently, when the Metropolitan Museum 
purchased his Assumption of the Virgin, the museum had to 
pay a sum in the six-figure range for it. 

Or consider the case of French eighteenth-century 
furniture, a very expensive commodity at present. It was 
costly, of course, when it was originally made: In 1769 
Louis XV paid 69,000 livres—about a quarter of a million 


David Eichenberger 


Original Louis XV fauteuils are rare and very costly pieces. A handcrafted 
reproduction such as this one, made today, would cost about $1,000. 


dollars—for a single writing desk. And his successor on 
the throne of France spent over a million livres during one 
decade, from 1775 to 1785, with one furniture maker. Yet 
in the next century Lord Hertford rarely paid more than 
$600-$800 for that very furniture for which the kings of 
France had paid so much. By the mid-nineteenth century 
that furniture seemed to most people old-fashioned; their 
taste had turned in other directions. The most costly 
pieces that Lord Hertford bought were the copies he 
commissioned of furniture he knew he would never have 
a chance to buy, like the writing desk of Louis XV, which 
was by then in the Louvre. The copy cost $15,000. 

But taste changed again, and by the 1890s, French 
eighteenth-century furniture was fetching prices even 
higher than those of today. Paradoxically, in the late 


continued on page 32 
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Malachite, lapis lazuli, 
amethyst, tiger eye, onyx, 
rock crystal, rose quartz. 
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«~~ perfection of color and 
flawless surface. Then 
“Eppropriately set in 24 
karat gold plate for this 
exclusive collection of 
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bathroom fixtures. Not 
surprising so many of 
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homes are now wear- 
ing jewelry. Make sure 
your grandchildren | 
like your choice. They'll 
be using it, you know. 
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Malo Ltd. offers... 


Henredon, 
Baker, 
Heritage, 
Century, 
and other 
leading lines. 


Mallory’s Ltd. is a unique source to 
those searching for an alternative to high 
prices. 


Whether your tastes range from 
Eighteenth Century to Contemporary, 
you'll find Mallory’s Ltd. offers a collec- 
tion to complement your decor — by the 
finest names in furnishings. 


Mallar o 


P. O. Box 1150 Jacksonville, N. C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 + Mon. thru Fn. 9 to 5 
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continued from page 30 


nineteenth century fashionable ladies in London, Paris 
and New York would pay more for a set of reproduction 
Louis XVI dining chairs than they would have had to pay 
for the same number of genuine eighteenth-century 
pieces. Fashion had decreed that guests be seated on 
strictly matching chairs in the dining room. By 1890, a set 
of twenty matching Louis XVI dining chairs was virtually 
unprocurable. Today, those expensive reproductions are 
worth little, but the genuine—though unmatched and 
once disdained—originals are very costly. 

Early in this century some of the finest French Renais- 
sance furniture came to the United States. No mil- 
lionaire’s house was complete without a piece or two, and 
splendid examples can be seen in old photographs of the 





WILL A FRED WALKER EVER FETCH 
THE SAME PRICE AS ATi 
PORTRAIT AGAIN? 





great palaces on Fifth Avenue, in New York. Where is that 
furniture now? A little has gone into museums, but from 
the rarity with which it appears in private houses, auction 
rooms and antiques dealers’ shops, I am driven to the sad 
conclusion that when taste veered against it in the 1920s, 
much of it must have been used to stoke furnaces. 

All this is sobering. Today, when the huge prices paid 
for works of art regularly provide the newspapers with 
headlines, many are led to think that taste is a fixed thing 
and that art values—whether aesthetic or financial—are 
something definite; that the prices of works of art can . 
only move upward. But those Renaissance cabinets, now 
reduced to scattered ashes, were costly in their day. 


Can We “Invest” in Art? 

Many people are investing in works of art today. Often 
they do so not because they like the art—it frequently is 
put straight into bank vaults—but because they regard 
works of art as a more secure investment than stocks, 
bonds or money. Sometimes those investors are right, but 
by no means always. It is dangerous to think that even art 
“experts’’ are astute enough to anticipate changes of 
taste. Such changes often occur with surprising sudden- 
ness. The millionaires to whom Lord Duveen sold eigh- 
teenth-century English portraits for such large sums in 
the 1920s were surprised to find, less than a decade later 
when they wanted to sell them, that nobody wanted to 
buy. Taste had changed and the prices of Gainsboroughs 
and Reynoldses had slumped. Today, the prices are high. 

I am not thinking of selling my Fred Walker. I like it; it 
pleases my taste. And perhaps one day my grandson will 
find that public taste has changed as well; that a Fred 
Walker will be classified—in price, at any rate—with a 
Titian portrait. Stranger things have happened. 0 





Director of London’s Wallace Collection for more than a decade, Sir 
Francis Watson is currently art advisor to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. 




















His destiny was to 
die in poverty and 
disappointment. 


Yet his genius 
gave the world 
some of the most 
beautiful music 
ever heard. 


At the age of 6, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was 
the talk of Europe. By the time he was 8, he had sat on 
the knee of Empress Maria Theresa, delighted the 
court of George III, and composed four sonatas. 


Fame came early but fortune always eluded him— 
and when he died of kidney disease at 35, he was 
destitute and had to be buried in a pauper’s grave. 


Yet he left the fickle world an astonishing body of 
music, ranging, like his life, from lighthearted frolics 
to epic tragedy...as you will discover in TIME-LIFE’s 
magnificent boxed set on Mozart—the first in a book 
and record series called GREAT MEN OF MUSIC. 


Here is a ‘‘connoisseur’s choice” of Mozart’s 
creations, recorded in finest stereo sound by artists 
who have no peer. You’ll hear Leontyne Price singing 
from The Magic Flute... Van Cliburn’s rendition of 
Piano Sonatas Nos. 10 inC and 11inA...Heifetz’s 
interpretation of Violin Concerto No. 4in D...Benny 
Goodman playing Clarinet ConcertoinA... 


The boxed set on Mozart is only the beginning of 
GREAT MEN OF MUSIC—an unparalleled collection 
of the world’s greatest music, performed by leading 
artists of our time. In future sets, you will thrill to the 
genius of Bach, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Debussy, Mahler...more than 20 composers in all. 


And you'll listen with new understanding as well as 
enjoyment. Because each set is enriched with a color- 
filled booklet on the composer’s life and times, plus 
program notes that tell you exactly what to listen for. 


Start by auditioning Mozart for 10 days free. You'll 
receive four 12-inch LP stereo records (the kind which 
usually retail for $6.98 each) in an elegant slipcase, the 
background booklet complete with Listener’s Guide, 
AND the valuable deluxe edition of The Golden 
Encyclopedia of Music—yours free just for purchasing 
Mozart and agreeing to examine future sets. 


If after ten days you decide you'd like to own this 
$45.87 value, it’s yours for only $17.95, plus shipping and 
handling. If however, you are not completely delighted, 
return the album and encyclopedia and owe nothing. 
Send no money. Just mail the attached card. Or write 
Time-Lire REcorps, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


Experience the greatness of 
Mozart as your introduction . << 
to the Great Men of Musicseries «9 ae 


FREE BOOK! 


(with purchase of Mozart set) 


THE GOLDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MUSIC 


© $17.95 retail value 
° 720 pages, 82” x 11” format 
¢ More than 800 illustrations, 
24 pages in full color 
© Over 1,000 musical examples 
¢ Separate glossary of 1,000 famous names 
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6 separate brakes, shock absorbers even for the engine, 
a wax job your eyes may never see: 
inside the insides of the Mercedes-Benz 450 SEL. 


n the eyes of a Mercedes-Benz 
I engineer, the examples of skill and 
care normally hidden from sight deep 
within the car are what most strongly 
stamp a 450SEL as a 450SEL and 
make it unique. 

Herewith, that deep-down 

450SEL story —an engineers-eye view. 


6,000 invisible welds 


Observe that beneath its high-gloss 
enamel, the 450SEL body is a semi- 
monocoque or “unitized” structure— 
a steel hull in effect, studded with no 
fewer than 6,000 electric welds. 

Between the time it first enters 
and finally leaves the paint shop, this 
body acquires 77 pounds’ worth of 
protective coatings.applied in 9 steps. 
Anti-corrosion wax is even sprayed 
into hollow recesses like the insides 
of the rocker panels before they are 
permanently sealed. 


Almost 5 feet of hiproom 


The 450SEL body shell is the largest 
Mercedes-Benz builds in volume 
production and the word for its inte- 
rior space is ample. Yet this so-called 
“big” Mercedes is contained within an 
overall length of less than 18 feet—and 
at 73.6 inches of width is actually 
slimmer than a Nash Rambler compact 
of 28 years ago. 

Linked to its own separate axle, 
each rear wheel of the 450SEL is freed 
to act on its own. Result: the left wheel 
can hita bump or a dip without affect- 
ing the right, and vice versa. Each 
shock absorber has an upper 
chamber filled with oil and a lower 
chamber filled with pressurized 77- 
trogen gas as a cushion against vibra- 
tion. 

Excessive vibration is good for 
neither a car nor its occupants. The 
engine’s rubber-insulated mounts are 
augmented by two special hydraulic 
shock absorbers nestled on either 


Electric sunroof (shown) available at extra cost. 
©1978 Mercedes-Benz 


side of the 450SELs 4.5-liter V-8. 

Examine the steering system and 
you will find yet another shock ab- 
sorber, expressly meant to soak up 
thumps and bumps before they reach 
your hands on the wheel. 

A black box that isn’t there 
The engineers eliminated pushrod- 
actuated valves and their adjustment 
(as well as their clatter) from the 
450SEL engine by giving it overhead 
camshafts instead. Fuel injection is 
standard—but note: Mercedes-Benz 
began using fuel injection so long ago 
(in 1954) that the 450 SEL has passed 
beyond the computerized “little black 
box” concept to a CIS, or Continuous 
Injection System, of simplified 
mechanical design. 

2 agile tons 

If you could peek inside the 450 SELs 
3-speed automatic transmission you 
would find that all shafts and gears in 
the mechanism are mounted on 
roller or ball bearings. 

This two-ton automobile is ma- 
neuvered via a power-assisted steer- 
ing system based on the recircu- 
lating-ball principle. You can ease 
from lock to lock in a mere 2.7 turns. 

Count all the brakes 
It is an intriguing fact that the 450 SEL 
is fitted with six separate brakes, of 
two different types: 

O Four disc brakes, each 11 inches in 
diameter, provide the basic stopping 
force. The front discs are honey- 
combed with internal ventilation slots 
for more rapid heat dissipation. 

O Two drum brakes, one at each rear 
wheel, handle parking and emer- 
gency braking needs. 

Velour, veneer, bituminous foil 
Soft velour carpeting lies underfoot 
in the 450SEL. Also underfoot but out 
of sight: felt, foam-backed rubber 
matting and even bituminous foil, dis- 





creet allies in the engineers’ quiet war 
against engine and road noise. 

The built-in AM/FM stereo cas- 
sette unit has four wide-range speak- 
ers. Vacuum power instantly locks or 
unlocks all four doors, the trunk and 
the fuel filler port with the twist of a 
key. The built-in automatic cruise con- 
trol device is a machine with a mem- 
ory, able to return the car to a preset 
speed after you have speeded up or 
slowed down. 

You can specify either leather up- 
holstery or plush velour at no extra 
cost. You should know that inside the 
seats are five separate layers of pad- 
ding and lining, laid overtop a net- 
work of steel springs. 

Those rich fillets of trim that look 
like walnut veneer are walnut veneer. 
That dashboard clock is not a clock—it 
is a quartz-crystal chronometer. 

Final revelation: The 60-page 
Mercedes-Benz brochure covers 
safety features built into the 450 SEL 
and other models. This makes fasci- 
nating reading before you buy the car 
and comforting reading afterward. 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world 


People give many reasons for choos- 
ing a Mercedes-Benz. But the com- 
pany’ aim in designing and construct- 
ing them is doggedly single-minded. 
It is to build safe, comfortable, practi- 
cal cars with as few imperfections as 
possible. 

This philosophy puts engineering 
ahead of petty economies and pre- 
cludes the pea-pod mass production 
of inexpensive cars. It allows little 
room for compromise, or for 
shortcuts; just the pursuit of engineer- 
ing excellence. 


A Mercedes-Benz is 
engineered like no 
other car in the world. 
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The watches from left to right: 18kt. white gold with 26 full-cut diamonds $7,875 ¢ 18kt. yellow gold $3,025, fh 
also in 18kt. white gold $3,300  18kt. yellow gold $975, also in 18kt. white gold $1,100. Sua 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, US.A., Inc., Dept. C-112, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


Geneva » Bombay « Brussels « Buenos Aires « Caracas » Cologne « Dublin » Hong Kong « Johannesburg » London 
Madrid + Mexico City « Milan » New York « Paris * Sao Paulo e Singapore «Sydney « Tokyo « Toronto 
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Sculpture you wear. : 
The Benvenuto Cellini Collection , Mh 
Rolex. A rare, limited edition of . 
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of the bowl, pure gem. From our crystal stemware (Horizon), a toast, to our stoneware 
(Trading Post)! See how Mikasa innovates, co-ordinates crystal to plates. 
Our fine bone china, our stoneware, our crystal stemware brochures, each $1.00. 
Write Mikasa, 25 Enterprise Avenue, Secaucus, New Jersey 07094: 
THE BEST DRESSED TABLE WARES 
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Our new collection of fabrics, just in from France, can 
now be seen, Through interior designers and decorating 
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York 10022, 212-758-8220 
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Irscly 
Woven Woods 


to vitalize every room. 


The natural 
look 
of today’s 
windows. 


textures indoors. In 60 exciting patterns 


Vibrant. Now windows come alive 
with Kirsch Woven Woods. Colorful yarns and 


luan mahogany bring nature’s rich colors and 
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Fine Oil Paintings of the 
18th and 19th Centuries 


305 East 63rd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10021 (2 
Chicago: (312) 644-4774 
Dallas: E.C. Dicken (214) 742-4801 
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Drawing by E.R. Kinstler 
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Charles Lock Eastlake: 
Prophet with Honor 








IN THESE Days Of aesthetic pacifism, when it seems almost 
impossible to pick a fight over what is art and what is not, 
what is good taste and what is bad, revivals are parlor 
games. The functionalists are no longer fighting the 
romantics, as they did with such glee and vituperation 
thirty years ago, for we are enjoying (if that is the word) a 
live-and-let-live era of taste. The outlandish is no longer 
considered lunatic, it is merely experimental. The fur- 
lined teacup, which, in the 1930s, evoked cries of blas- 
phemy when it was solemnly displayed at the Museum of 
Modern Art, would today be looked on by even the most 
conservative as mild satire. We have come to a time when, 
in the splendid words of the late great actress Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, “I don’t care what you do, so long as you don’t 
do it in the streets and frighten the horses.” 


Piquancy of Style and Taste 

So we often turn for our amusements and some 
piquancy of style and taste to the days when there were, 
indeed, horses in the streets to frighten, a time when a’ 
small book on taste could change the interiors of Ameri- 
can houses from coast to coast. Very little is remembered 
about that book, modestly called Hints on Household Taste 
and published in 1872, or about its author, an English- 
man named Charles Lock Eastlake. Eastlake is having a . 
revival—not the man or his book, but the furniture for 
which he is held responsible; indeed, not the furniture he 
liked or designed but the furniture—superficially based 
on his principles—that factories turned out and sold 
through mail-order houses and department stores. 


Honesty in Design and Craftsmanship 

Eastlake was more than a writer and designer. He was a 
revivalist, in two senses: He not only found his inspira- 
tion in earlier styles but he also proclaimed their virtues 
with the conviction of a revivalist preacher. He looked for 
inspiration to what he regarded as the more “honest” 
days of design and craftsmanship, for he was eager to 
reverse the trend toward machine-made tawdriness that 
he saw all about him. His furniture was characterized by a 
somewhat foursquare character with echoes of Jacobean 
and earlier monkish pieces, and his designs, though not 
rigidly geometric, seem to have been made with a ruler 
and T square, rather than with a French curve. They were 
sturdy in structure, and above all, they were “honest.” 

In the preface to the American edition of Hints, its 
editor said of Eastlake, ‘He rightly thinks that the public 
taste is corrupt, and he does not scruple to declare it 
so.... He sees that fashion rules, and that few are 
shocked by sham and pretension, and he proclaims it.” 


continued on page 38 
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“CHOFA”’ ornamental wood carvings from Thai temples. 


LORIN MARSH LTD. 


FINE FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES 


D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 (212) PL 9-8700 


THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT & INTERIOR DESIGNER 


Royal Crown Derby. 
The bone china to buy when your cup runneth over. 


Derby 


design in 1931. The setting shown runneth $43.00. 
1 Plank Road, Carlstadt, New Jersey 0707 2 


Our Red Aves pattern, which reflects the incomparable beauty, luxury and impeccable taste of Royal Crown 


was inspired by an original Sybil Francis needlepoint 
Our brochure, only 25% Write Royal Crown Derby, Dept. 267, 400 Paters 
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For the reasons you expect and a 
few you didn’t consider 
Like town house privacy with the kind 
of service only a great hotel provides 
Apartments designed by regular 
contributors to these pages 
And a King or two on the floor who 
will never drop in for a cup of any- 
thing since The Towers prepares 
and serves State Dinners—anytime. 


HILTON 
301 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 
ke 
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continued from page 34 


Evidently this kind of tough talk was just what Ameri- 
cans had been waiting to hear, and they did not scruple to 
gobble it up. Eastlake spoke with the authority of both 
profession and nationality. He was a designer and a 
connoisseur of impeccable credentials and he was also an 
Englishman; it was to England that genteel Americans 
looked in the 1870s, not only for the rules of polite 
manners, but also for the formulas of proper taste. 

Eastlake was the nephew of Sir Charles Eastlake, the 
president of the Royal Academy, as famous as any 
English artist of his day. In his own right, Charles Lock 


Fis, 


John D. Rockefeller, Sr.’s Eastlake Dressing Room, now in a museum. 
Eastlake was elected secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Architects, and a few years after the publication of Hints 
on Household Taste, the prime minister, Lord Beaconsfield 
(Disraeli), appointed him keeper of the National Gallery 
in London. It was Eastlake who, for the first time, tried to 
make historical sense of that remarkable collection and to 
give it proper care. He arranged the paintings by 
“schools,” a new concept, and moreover put them under 
glass to protect them from London’s penetrating smog. 
It seems to have been the morality of Eastlake’s 
argument that captivated his readers and those who read 
about him in magazines or heard of his ideas from 
upholsterers—as interior designers were then called. His 


continued on page 42 





Baker Furniture 








Origi- 
nating 
inthe § 

manor houses of 
Shakespearean England, this col 
lection includes many authentic 
reproductions for bedroom, din- 
ing room and living room. Of 
significant interest are the geo- 
metric overlaid carvings in natural 
forms on the clothes press, the 
trumpet shaped table legs and 
the unique spool turned stretcher 








17th Century English Collection 
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of the chair. 6 
This collec- ey 


tion is avail- 
able through 
many fine 
furniture and 4 
department 
stores. You 
are invited 









to write for their names and 
you may send $4.00 for the 17th 
Century English Catalogue, Baker 
Furniture, Dept. 928, 10 Milling 
Road, Holland, Michigan 49423. 


Kiker Yipnululse 


A North American Philips Company 





Jewelry: Cartier. 
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The lle de France sailed through 
moonlit waters. Fitzgerald wrote. 
Josephine Baker sang. Champagne 
bubbled. In Newport, parties roared. 

Ah luxury. The days when beds 
were paradise. Soft as clouds and 
covered in sheets that felt like silk. 

These sheets are not just a fond 
memory. At Wamsutta they still exist. 

They are The Supercales. Woven of 
900 intricate threads per inch, they 
have a rich, silken texture. These are 
truly the finest of bed linens. 

There is Supercale, and there is 
Supercale Plus. 

Supercale is the original luxury bed 
linen. Since 1849 Wamsutta has made 
these magnificent all- cotton percale 
sheets, and we have never stopped. 

Supercale Plus is the only 200 count 
percale in existence that blends 50% 
Fortrel® polyester with 50% combed 
cotton. Thus it has a wonderful no-iron 
ease and a matchless lush texture. 

Only Wamsutta could combine the 
care and craftsmanship of the past with 
the technology of today to develop 
sheeting of such superb quality. 

Both are available ready-made. 

Or custom-made to fit any bed of any 
size. In an assortment of exquisite 
trims ranging from monograms to lavish 
Swiss and Schiffli emboroiderings. In the 
prettiest colors of the rainbow. 

There are no bed linens today 
comparable to The Supercales. And 
they come to you lovingly trimmed 
and finished and folded in beautiful 
packages tied with ribbons. 

Experience the Supercales. 

The luxury of yesterday for today. 


The Supercales. 
Wamsutta’ BedCouture. 


Wamsutta Mills, Div. M. Lowenstein & Sons, 111 West 40th St., N.Y 








Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 
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TABRIZ 
6’8” x 8/9” 

This classically styled Tabriz exhibits the 
concentric medallions and perfect balance associated 
with this centuries-old design. The soft ivory field 
with its allover pattern of stylized birds and beasts 
is also typical, and the muted colors make a perfect 
background for your finest antiques. 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Fred Moheban Rus (0. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


295 FIFTH AVENUE # 6th FLOOR ¢ NEW YORK.N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 








RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 


continued from page 38 


paragraphs were peppered with words like “purity,” 
“honesty,” “sincerity,” “character” and “stability.” He 
fussed at what he called ‘shabby gentility,” the ‘“detest- 
able practice” of facades that were “shams” and “‘struc- 
tural deceits.” He railed at furniture manufacturers and 
said, “This branch of artistic manufacture has been 
entrusted to those whose taste, if it can be called taste at 
all, can be no more referred to correct principles of design 
than the gimcrack decorations of a wedding cake could 
be tested by any standard of sculpturesque beauty.” 

In 1881, Harper's Bazaar, describing the Eastlake furor, 
declared: “Suddenly the voice of the prophet Eastlake 
was heard crying in the wilderness, ‘Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of the Tasteful is at hand!’ . . . We began to talk 
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Rockefeller bedroom shows both Eastlake and French design influences. 
about ‘harmonies’ and ‘gradations,’ about the ‘sincere’ in 
joinery and decoration, as if we knew what we meant. . . 
and if our earlier state was grim and tasteless our later 
development is too often jumbled and grotesque.” 
Americans loved the sermon of the prophet, but they 
evidently went home and sinned in the same confused 
ways. True converts are rare to any revivalist, and if 
Eastlake’s sermons did not fall on deaf ears, they evidently 
went in one eager ear and out the other, pausing only long 
enough to give their hearers a delicious sense of sin. 
But who is to say what the sins of taste are today? There 
is a great deal that passes for ‘“good taste” that I find 
abominable, and some of what the “good taste” people 
think is bad, I find beautiful. I suspect that what we need 
is a Charles Lock Eastlake in our midst again, so that we’ 
might choose up sides and have a wingding rhubarb 
rather than the polite, aesthetic pacifist tea party that now 
benumbs our sensibilities and sedates our convictions. 
There’s nothing like a good row, to keep taste from 
becoming smug and to start the creative juices flowing. 0 


A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 
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JOHN MAY 


“When I designed this apartment on New York’s Central Park South, I made it seem like a place 
in the country. De trendy. Just an easy, comfortable atmosphere. Good, clean-lined oak. A wall of 
books. It’s just the kind of straightforward environment my client, Norman Cousins, thrives in. And that’s 
my design philosophy — to make a person at home: 

We at Century Furniture are very pleased that John May, A.S.LD., chose a coffee table from our 
Candlewood group. If you would like to see more Century furniture, including our upholstery, send for 

Flnce $1.00 with your name and address to: Century iture Co., PO. Box 


Dept. H-3, Hickory, NC 28601. CENTU RY° Furniture of Distinction. 
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Somewhere above the traffic and 
beyond the imagination, 
there is a motor car with wings. 


that almost everyone shared a 
for} romantic, if unspoken, dream. 

The dream was a personal motor car 
that could welcome the sun and smile at 
the wind as easily as it could withstand 
the rain. 

Simply enough, the motor car was called 
a convertible. And, sadly enough, a 
changing world has come to call it a rarity. 


But then, one convertible always was. 

The Rolls-Royce Corniche is shaped 
entirely by hand in the workshops of the 
master coachbuilders of London, Mulliner 
Park Ward. And when the roof of a 
Corniche Convertible is raised on a rainy 
day, even a knowledgeable pedestrian 
may be tempted to mistake it for the roof 
of a coupé. For the cloth-lined roof of a 
Corniche Convertible is tailored so snugly 
and so handsomely, it is difficult to 
believe that this look of permanence can 
be made to disappear at the touch of a 
button. — 

Everything, in fact, about a Rolls-Royce 
Corniche is designed and engineered to 
behave just as simply and respond just 
as quickly. 

The steering wheel and the instrument 
panel are works of art in themselves, 


There was a time when it seemed 





graceful to the eye and light to the touch. 

The elegance and comfort are everywhere, 
from the matching walnut veneers to the 
selected hides. 

And the feeling of command is supreme, 
because a Rolls-Royce Corniche is not only 
a blend of the art of coachbuilding and the 
genius of technology, it is a testimonial to 
a great driver, Charles Stewart Rolls, anda 
great engineer, Frederick Henry Royce. 

Together, they built a tradition of great 
motor cars, more than half of which 
are still on the road. And one of their 
most persistent dreams pictured a car 
that would one day take to winding roads 
with a sense of style and freedom beyond 
anything they had ever conceived. 

The 1978 Rolls-Royce Corniche 
Convertible is our newest expression of 
that dream. Each of them is five months 
in the building. And each of them is a 
timeless pleasure and a priceless asset 
in the making. 


A collection of Rolls-Royce masterpieces 
is waiting at your nearest Authorized 
Rolls-Royce Dealership. For further 
information, simply call 800-325-6000 
and give this ID number: 1000. 


The names ‘Rolls-Royce’ and “Corniche” and the mascot, badge and radiator grille 
are all Rolls-Royce trademarks. © Rolls-Royce Motors Inc. 1978 
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Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


CREATED IN 1931 
for the liner 
Victoria, these 
two sirens were 
sculpted by the 
Tuscan artist 
Libero Andre- 
otti (1877-1933). 
Until the first 
World War, An- 
dreotti lived in 
Paris and ex- 





hibited at the | 
Salon d’Automne with many of the Post- 
impressionist artists. His long-stand- 
ing association with sculptors Antoine 
Bourdelle and Antonio Pena is re- 
flected in his work. See pages 54 and 55. 





THESE STURDY, barrel-shaped English 
pitchers are examples of Liverpool 
transfer-printed cream ware, circa 
1800. “Liverpool” the 
notable early transfer-printed ceramic 
product; many American sea captains 


was most 


brought the ware home as_ person- 
alized souvenirs: A ship’s name and 
the date could be incorporated into a 
naval motif. The decorations were en- 
gravings done on transfer paper, which 
was then applied to the earthenware 
bodies. The inked transfers burned off 
during the baking process, leaving dis- 
tinctive designs. See page 61. 


THE ENGLISH-BORN 
artist John Wes- 
ley Jarvis (1780- 
1839), one of the 
leading portrait- 
ists working in 
America, painted 
this likeness of 


Washington Irv- 





ing in 1809. Jarvis, 
best known for his full-length portraits 
of the military leaders of the War of 


1812, led a colorful life in the United 


16 


States, where he was as noted for his wit 
as for his painting. Jarvis painted, 
sculpted, and operated a museum at his 
New York home. See page 74. 


THIS SIDE CHAIR was 
created by John Hen- 
ry Belter (1804- 
1863), German de- 
signer /manufacturer 
who opened a fac- 
tory in New York and 
produced modish 
and inventive furniture. He developed a 
lamination process whereby six to eight 
thin layers of woods were steamed 
together; then naturalistic motifs were 
finely carved into the piece. Because of 
the demand for more furniture, and the 
thinning ranks of craftsmen, Belter also 
developed an assembly-line technique. 
His designs were particularly suitable 
for the Rococo revival of the nineé- 
teenth-century. See page 74. 





THIS BUST by the 
contemporary En- 
glish artist Eliza- 
beth Frink is from a 
series, Goggle Heads, 
executed circa 1973. 
if Though more re- 
served than her previous, disquieting 
sculptures of hybrid creatures, it con- 
veys a poignant image of both blind- 
ness and the all-seeing. She is well 
known for those earlier works—com- 
binations of animal, bird and human 
forms in flying and falling poses— 
whose emotional impact is enhanced 
by the sculptress’s consciously unre- 
fined technique. See page 84. 








CHINESE MONOCHROMES such as these 
exhibit a particularly refined ceramic 
art form that dates from the Sung 
Dynasty (A.D. 960-1280). Their purity 


of shape, color and glaze surface has | : 


seldom been surpassed. The body ma-_ 
terial is a hard-paste porcelain that is 
fusable at high temperatures. The col 
ored glazes are usually known b 
French names: celadon, blanc de chine, 
sang de boeuf. No ornamentation was 
needed, though sometimes a linear 
design was incised in the bisque body; 
the design is so subtle, however, that it 
can be seen only by rotating the piece 
in the light. See page 112. 


THIS SEATED figure 
of a woman is a 
finished work in 
terra-cotta by the 
Spanish-born con- 
temporary Ameri- 
can artist José de 
Creeft. Earlier sculp- 
tors often used ter- 
ra-cotta to create maquettes, which 
were translated into stone sculptures... 
But de Creeft—whether working in 
terra-cotta, marble or black granite— 
sculpted directly into the final material; 
wherever possible, he wanted to con- 
vert inherent natural shapes into bold 
sculptural forms. See page 115. 


THE UNIQUE quality 
of this transitional 
eighteenth - century 
Russian desk is due 
to its simplified pro- 
portions, unusual 
color and novel con- 
. struction. The lines 
of the piece reflect the severity found in 
German or Austrian Biedermeier furni- 
ture, from which Russian furniture 
gained inspiration. Its honey-toned 
color comes from the use of bois clair, 
considered by eighteenth-century East- 
ern Europeans to be more desirable 
than darker woods. There is a writing 
surface at chair height, and another 
writing surface at standing height. The 
entire top section can be raised to 
standing height by means of a crank. A 
locking device enables the crank to 
support the weight. See page 141.0 
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In a Classic Mode 


Inventive Reprise of the Cighteenth Century 


NO OTHER PERIOD STYLES are so often 
revived and copied for interiors as 
those of eighteenth-century France 
and England. Yet it is astounding 
how little of the original wit, in- 
ventive spirit and panache emerges 
in the-countless re-creations and im- 
itations. American interior design 
has for over a century dedicated itself 
to grafting republican, if not Puritan, 
principles onto the eighteenth-cen- 
tury’s clearly aristocratic modes and 
styles. The result is that the elegant 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GEORGE CLARKSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY HORST 


designs of an earlier age recurrently 
appear locked into unwanted roles 
by the tedious conformity of so- 
called good taste—with its restrained 
and self-deprecating backgrounds 
from which the colorful flourishes of 
great style are quite absent. 
Fortunately, no question of taste is 
unarguable. The more gifted con- 
temporary interior designers see and 
demonstrate in their work that in 
handling essentially traditional idi- 
oms there are viable alternatives to 





blandness. There is an imperishable 
and genuine quality to eighteenth- 
century design itself that allows as 
much originality and invention today 
as it did two hundred years ago. 
New York designer George Clark- 
son, a past master at creating inte- — 
riors that bring back the ebullience 
and vitality of the classic eighteenth- 
century vocabulary, has just com- 
pleted a Park Avenue duplex where a 
remarkably rich selection of the fur- 
nishings, boiseries, objects and the 




















opposite: The marble-floored Entrance Hall 
of a fourteen-room Park Avenue duplex 
announces the traditional mode of the 
interiors. A Regency bronze and crystal 
chandelier sheds light on a marble statue of 
Bacchus, which fits the graceful Stark- 
carpeted stairway curve. aBove: For the 
architetturally “French” Salon, which is 
paneled in romantic Louis XV boiserie 
washed in soft-toned lacquer, designer 
George Clarkson used elegant antique 


English furnishings to contrasting advantage. 


A 19th-century Oushak rug unifies several 
adroitly balanced seating groups; the 
carefully coordinated palette of lush pastel 
colors includes yellow Brunschwig & Fils 
fabrics. The mirror is by William Kent. 


accessories of the Age of Elegance 
come joyously alive in what can only 
be described as a very grand setting. 
But it is a grand setting whose anima- 
tion and charm make it a perfect 
environment for its inhabitants, 
whom Mr. Clarkson simply de- 
scribes as ‘a very proper couple with 
two beautiful children.” 

“With the wrong people here, it 
would be the disaster of all time,” 
Mr. Clarkson says of his latest de- 
sign. “But for this particular family 








the background is suitable. 

“I always feel that too little is not 
good. People should live pretty much 
at their maximum, and if a designer 
can’t find out in two days what that 
is, he’s not very intuitive.” 

George Clarkson himself is not 
only intuitive about the living poten- 
tial of his clients, he is profoundly 
knowledgeable about every detail of 
period style. He is blessed as well 
with an unusually brilliant sense of 
color. All these are qualities that do 





allow him maximum agility in han- 
dling design situations and details 
that to most would seem insoluble. 
He is, in fact, one of those rare and 
delightfully adept designers who 
never complain about the “‘prob- 
ems” involved in a new design. That 
catalogue of agonies in the standard 
design saga is swept aside by his 
ear-eyed professionalism. 

But,’ he cautions, ““you can't just 
say you're going to do something and 
go ta all up. You need a founda- 


tion—and a good firm one—or it’s not 
really going to work at all.” 

Here everything works. The apart- 
ment is happily devoid of all those 
obvious but misguided decorative 
excesses of floral fever or off-white 
understatement to which eighteenth- 
century furnishings adamantly re- 
fuse to submit gracefully. 

“I think it’s difficult to have a 
majestic room, an important room, 
and just have it full of flowers. And 
certainly in this case,” the designer 





ABovE: A Directoire paper screen provides a 
scenic background for a Louis XV green 
lacquer bureau plat, two gilded Sheraton 
armchairs and a gilded Regency bench at 
one end of the Salon. The painting of King 
Charles spaniels is English, circa 1880. 
OpPosiTE ABOVE: Directoire bronze-doré 
elephant-shaped chenet and an antique 
Meissen King Charles spaniel occupy the 
bureau plat. opposite: The intensely lacquered 
walls of the Dining Room enhance its 
Adamesque pilasters. Chinese Export 
Fitzhugh-pattern service plates restate the 
dominant tone. Chair fabric by Brunschwig 
& Fils; drapery fabric, as well as the warp 
print in the salon, from Clarence House. 
Antique chandelier is Waterford. 























adds, speaking of the Louis XV 
boiserie-paneled salon, “this room 
wouldn’t sit well with anything like 
the ‘bowers of flowers’ approach.” 

The room’s magic, he feels, had to 
come from the basic contrast of a 
very French room filled with English 
furniture. A magnificent antique 
Oushak in dominant tones of sal- 
mon, beige and mauve was chosen to 
bring much-needed unity. The bois- 
eries were washed in a mauve taken 
from the carpet, and the ceiling is 
sponged with the same color to give a 
light suggestion of clouds. 

Curtains and sofa were done in 
what Mr. Clarkson calls “the most 
elegant cotton thing I could imag- 
ine’’—a large-scale warp print in 
muted yellow, magenta, orange and 
beige. The soft indefinite outlines of 
the warp print, the robust design and 
the drenching colors, anchor the 
overall coordination and vitality of 
the room’s background. Against this 
the designer has contrasted a number 
of objects and pieces of furniture that 
“purposely don’t harmonize but give 
depth and feeling.” These discords 
that magnify are some of Mr. Clark- 
son’s ingenious visual propositions. 

The splendid interior was com- 
pleted by the lady of the house, who, 
George Clarkson explains, “‘has a 
sense of seeming disorganization and 
clutter. She has a thousand things 
around her, massive amounts of 
things on tables. It’s her look, and 
seemed unusual to me. But it is her 
image, and she is completely at home 
in it. Of course, many people 
wouldn’t be.” This fact is gratifying 
to George Clarkson, since he “likes 
the design to work for the person.” 

He has adroitly balanced moods 
between rooms, throughout the 
apartment. Although he modestly 
dismisses his stylistic tour de force 
by saying that “I really let the archi- 
tecture control what we did,” he has 
kept the visual pace brisk. In the 
Adamesque dining room, where ‘the 
moldings are the room,” deep re- 
turns and elaborately corded and tas- 
seled curtains emphasize the win- 
dow’s handsome pilasters. Great 
warmth was brought to an otherwise 





“I always feel that 
too little is not good. People should 
live at their maximum.” 


rigid interior with walls painted a 
rich pumpkin color that effectively 
shows off the classic English furni- 
ture. “It’s a sporting room, in a way, 
with sporting prints. Of course that’s 
their life,” the designer explains of 
his clients, “their farm and hunting. 
The room reflects their interests.” 
In contrast to both, a rigorously 
formal hall, with a white marble stair, 
black and white checkered floor and 
plain combed-plaster walls, in its ex- 
treme simplicity provides a fitting 
overture. In addition it brings impact 
to the grandeur of the main rooms. 
The apartment as a whole is a 
controlled and captivating orchestra- 
tion of diverse and splendid ele- 
ments, and George Clarkson’s self- 
assured and knowledgeable hand 


A delicately draped early-19th-century 
English canopy bed, painted in the style of 
Angelica Kauffmann, provides the gossamer 
focal point of the Master Bedroom. The 
fragile, dressmaker-detailed bed treatment 
includes an unusual shirred dome-shaped 
undercanopy. A cheerful floral print 
upholsters the bed and covers the walls. 
Print and gingham fabrics by Clarence 
House; antique durrie rug from Stark. 


can be seen everywhere—from the 
luxuriant details of randomly pleated 
lambrequins over draped curtains to 
the robust interplay of color. 

He likes to say nonchalantly that 
things are what they are because a 
room “can handle” them. But in this 
Manhattan apartment there are non- 
verbal messages that reflect a great 
deal of imagination and culture. 0 

—David Rollins 
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Clarity 


Simplified Elegance in Los Angeles 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RAY GRAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY SHELDON LETTICH 
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Designer Ray Gray created a sparing theatrical mood for the interiors of 
a Los Angeles hillside house; Art Déco designs predominate. apove: In 
the Entrance Hall, an Achaemenian-style bas-relief acquired from MGM 
Studios backdrops a subtly contoured 1938 game table and chairs 


designed by Paul Frankl. r1GHT AND FOLLOWING paGEs: Clean simplified 
lines, sun-warmed achromatic contrast, and an absence of patterns 
define the Living Room. Painting is by Bodhi Wind; 1925 bronze head by 
Kéléty. Siren statues by Libero Andreotti were commissioned in 1931 for 
the liner Victoria; the tall 1935 brass and glass table is by Dorothy 
Thorpe. Vases in niche are by Lalique and Jean Luce. Carpet from Stark. 








IT IS AN AREA in Los Angeles known as the Outpost Estates, 
a name suitable for the setting and terrain—a misnomer, 
however, as to location. Five minutes below the scrub- 
covered hills and deep canyons are rows of anonymous 
apartment buildings. In spirit, however, Outpost is far 
from the city and attracts those whose interests in the 
expression of individuality are as important to their lives 
as any considerations of space and privacy. 

The first houses were built in the flatlands, in the mid- 
1920s, when a Mediterranean style was popular. Roofs 
were tile, and building restrictions called for a “substan- 
tial look.” Telephone lines went underground, and devel- 
opment followed the natural terrain. As the years passed, 
however, the streets climbed high into the hills, and the 
low, flat cliff-hanging structures of the 1940s and 1950s 
were built, instead of Mediterranean houses. 

One residence here—its conventional white exterior 
giving little hint as to its interior design—nevertheless 
shows a remarkable use of space. The rooms, built high 
above the ground, embrace the view and give the illusion 
of floating in freedom far up in the sky. 

“T think part of the illusion comes from the background 
color,” interior designer Ray Gray says. “Everyone was 
apprehensive about it, and so was I. But I was compelled 
to do it. Gray is a serene color, and there is no doubt that it 
makes everything look exquisite.” 

He leans against a structural column: “As with any 
interior design, space must be realized first. I take out all 
the things I feel are unnecessary.” Walls, banisters and 
what he refers to as “ruffles’” were removed, and small 
areas were reshuffled. Ceilings were dropped to make a 
space intimate, or raised to align with an adjoining room. 
He removed doors and extended entrances from the 
standard three feet to four. Walls were enlarged to appear 
thicker visually as well as to suggest those “heavy stone 


on 
on 











entrance ways so often seen in certain parts of Greece.” 

The rooms of the house, now clean swept and sim- 
plified, nonetheless contain a complexity of moods. There 
are rich borrowings from Art Déco, from the form and 
function of the Bauhaus and from the civilization of Crete. 


, 


says Ray Gray. ‘The 
hardest thing about collecting is to arrange everything so 
that a room doesn’t have a specific period look. And it’s 
easy to fall into the trap of clutter and put everything you 
have out. Then you're tripping over things all the time.” 

His way is completely different. There are few fabrics 
and no prints—a complete avoidance of decorative dis- 
guise. Blinds regulate the light, sparse in summer, intense 
during winter months. There are very few keepsakes. 
Mermaid figures from an Italian ocean liner of the 1930s 
rise into the space. Plaques from an MGM Persian epic 
decorate one wall. And what few artifacts there are have 


“It is sort of space-age Minoan,’ 


personal significance to the owners of the house. 
“The owners have no help in the house,” the designer 








A bas-relief by Jacques Schnier for the 1939 Golden Gate International 
Exposition in San Francisco seems to float against a vivid, shiny Dining 
Room wall. French burl and black lacquer chairs surround a sleek 
marbleized tabletop garnished with sculpted Venetian glass figurines. 
The tablesetting reflects the kind of clarity that characterizes designer 
Ray Gray’s total vision—a clear declaration of understated sophistication. 


explains. “And everything is arranged for ease and conve- 
nience. If you have a lot of artifacts, then you need to give 
a lot of elaborate instructions as to their care: ‘Do this; 
don’t do that.’ Here the carpet is industrial; and the walls 
are high-gloss enamel. It’s just that simple.” 

It is a formal house, not in a punctilious way, but rather, 
in its fastidiousness of thought. The clean realism shuns 
the sentimentality of more antique décor. There is a 
frosted table by Dorothy Thorpe, a bronze head by Kéléty. 
There are thick-walled niches holding Lalique glass and 
Art Déco pieces that avoid the purely decorative with their 
exclusivity of materials and their toughness of spirit. 
There is neither a cloying ruffle nor a piece of wallpaper. 




















Clean swept and simplified... but with a complexity of moods. 





The Master Bedroom epitomizes the pure minimal look Mr. Gray 
achieved by removing all frills and opening up the space. The room 
contains only a bed, Italian lamps and a sculpture stand that conceals a 
chest of drawers. Nineteenth-century Japanese and Chinese sculpted 
wood figures add artistic simplicity and Oriental serenity. Silk pillow 
fabric by Jean Patou; carpet by Stark; blinds are by Levolor-Lorentzen. 





In every real sense it is a completely enlightened space. 

Mr. Gray is attracted to the Pop Art way of thinking, and 
one kitchen cabinet is painted with a milk company logo. 
“In a funny way I intended the design as a backdrop for 
flights of fancy. I like a house where people laugh, and 
where they are completely free and liberated.” 

The bedroom, with only a bed, and a sculpture stand 
serving as a chest of drawers, is, according to the designer, 
one of the most perfect rooms in the house. “It’s com- 
pletely functional, even down to the color, which is no 
color. The bedspread is a combination of colors that don’t 
go together in the European tradition but somehow they 
successfully manage to relate in an Oriental way.” 


Simplicity extends to the garden, where a Schiaparelli 
mirror reflects staghorn ferns and a view of rolling brown 
hills. A bushy garden of daisies and roses gave way to 
geometric cacti and succulents. It is a garden of grays, 
sparse and windswept. A late evening breeze blows from 
the hills, and there is a feeling of isolation from the man- 
made brilliance that lies far in the distance. 

Throughout the house the mood is reminiscent of the 
art and architecture of the Minoan civilization, where 
cities flourished, roads were paved and where people lived 
in houses that were two or three stories high. 

“The art of that period was very beautiful, very 
simple,” Mr. Gray says. “Certainly it is primitive when 
compared to the art of Europe. In that sense this house 
suggests that same kind of primitive sophistication.” 

The house is a reminder that when the primitive is 
combined with luxury, the end result is luxury raised to its 
highest and most provocative power. UO 

— Suzanne Stark Morrow 
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The English Manner 


Country Life in a London Townhouse 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY T.S.PARR OF COLEFAX & FOWLER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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IT IS ENTIRELY POSSIBLE to live in the 
country in London. Generous and wel- 
coming houses that once stood in open 
fields or in the villages of Kensington 
and Chelsea now stand surrounded by 
varying degrees of urban bustle. Inte- 
rior designer Tom Parr, of Colefax & 
Fowler, has just finished decorating 
one of these hidden “country houses.” 
Built in 1863, the house stands on a 


quiet private lane, in actual distance 
only a few hundred yards from a 
thundering main road—but miles away 
and centuries removed in mood. 

The English are exceedingly good 
with their country houses, be they city 
versions or truly in the country. They 
know how to live in them, and they 
know how to decorate them—the liv- 
ing and decorating so entwined that to 


opposite: A small front garden softens the 
facade of this 1863 residence on a tree-lined 
private lane in London. Its interiors retain 
the charming relaxed mood of tine typical 
English country house because designer Tom 
Parr was careful to provide a “‘not-too-new” 
look of timeless ease. BELow: A corner of the 
Drawing Room typifies the inviting country 
décor: comfortable sofa, good reading light, 
plenty of books. The collection of Liverpool 
transfer-printed cream ware jugs serves to 
lighten the mass of bookcases. French doors 
open onto the back garden. 





mention either attribute separately is 
almost impossible. Tom Parr under- 
stands the art of the country house 
well, and he has given this London 
house all the comfort and charm of a 
more rural setting. Next to every com- 
fortable chair is a table with a good 
reading light, a stack of books and a 
small vase of flowers gathered from 
the garden. Nothing looks too new, 


and the house does not look “deco- 
rated.” “Lived in,” says Mr. Parr, “even 
well worn and not too stiffly arranged. 
There is no point to a room that is 
ruined if you leave a book on the table. 
The best country houses are always 
totally relaxed, cottony and simple. 
Above all, they are easy to live in.” 
The owners of the house do live 
easily—in the sense that they take life 


at a gentler country pace and seem 
able to find those quiet hours that so 
often elude the city dweller. They have 


BELow: Another view of the Drawing Room 


reveals an 18th-century marble fireplace with 
Irish grate, and the mellow tones of antique 
furniture. opposite: Dining Room paneling 
complements a collection of 19th-century 
prints. Appointments include a set of 
Chinese Chippendale chairs and a Georgian 
crystal chandelier and girandole. 
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time for the things that matter—time 
to read, to study. They have time to 
enjoy a leisurely luncheon and time to 
talk to a friend. The country atmo- 
sphere suits them, and they would—if 
English weather permitted—always 
leave the doors to their garden open. It 
is not an overly formal or even a tidy 
garden. The flowers are more ordinary 
than rare, and daisies, tomatoes and 


roses happily share the sun. 

Tom Parr has a reputation for taking 
great pains to make each room he 
decorates comfortable and efficient. 
“When I start to design a room I 
always think first of what the people 
are going to do there. Any decorator, if 
he’s honest, will not think of what he 
wants to do, but what will make the 
person using the room happy. Some- 


times the right solution will come to 
mind ina flash. It did for the top floor 
bedroom of this house. The curious 
but simple paneling was already there, 
along with the suggested stencil pat- 
terns on the walls, and a total absence 
of pictures. It contrasts, of course, to 
the rooms downstairs, which have so 
many paintings and prints. On the 
other hand, a solution that is right may 
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ror: A collection of engravings and mezzotints of North American subjects distinguishes the Print 


Room, which serves as an office, research area and cozy after-dinner sitting room. A 1770 drawing 
of Montreal leans against the brass rail of a long felt-covered table used for scrutinizing prints. 
ABOVE AND opposite: The Master Bedroom and Dressing Room are unified by a French floral chintz 


in two color versions. Chintz fabrics in print room and bedroom suite are from Brunschwig & Fils. 





come only gradually, after a great deal 
of thought. Naturally it varies. 

“Decorating must not be ephem- 
eral. The idea of changing colors every 
year is absolute rubbish. It’s too ex- 
pensive, for a start. There should bea 
timelessness about every room, and if 
enough thought has been given to 
what makes a particular house livable, 
then a decorator will be very good 
friends with the owners when the 
work is finished. If they are pleased, 
that is the real success. That is what it’s 
actually all about, after all.” 

The owners of the present house are 
pleased indeed. They had particular 
requirements, and Mr. Parr coped with 
them all. They wanted seating that was 
both comfortable and flexible, should 
the living room suddenly be filled with 
a great many friends. They also collect 
prints, so for the print room, book 
shelves are ample and print drawers 
clearly labeled, and a generous felt- 
covered table was specially designed 
for spreading out prints. By day the 
illumination from an enormous sky- 
light is clear and even, and by night 
small lamps cast a glow over warm 
colors, and there is a fine feeling of 
well-being and contentment. 

Paintings and prints are intelligently 
displayed, sometimes grouped or sim- 
ply massed, as they areonthe generous . 
walls of the large staircase. Vast 
amounts of wall space:are essential for 
the owners’ collections. Most of the 
North American paintings and prints 
are displayed downstairs, where walls 
of solid colors complement them. Soft 
neutral hues are the background for 
the oil paintings and maple wood 
frames in the living room, and a clear 
yellow is the appropriate milieu for the 
thirteen prints of Niagara Falls, in the 
dining room. A beautiful nineteenth- 
century print cabinet holds even more 
prints in the living room. 

It is a mellow house, where people, 
pictures and decorating come to- 
gether in gentle harmony. If asked for’ 
his definition of good taste, Tom Parr 
will quote Elsie de Wolfe: “Suitability, 
suitability, suitability.” Such has been 
his own consistent approach to this 
charming London house. 0 

—Elizabeth Lambert 





“The best houses are always totally relaxed, 
cottony and simple. 
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JAPAN has always been a nation of 
nature lovers, and this characteristic 
is clearly reflected in her art forms, 
particularly that of lacquerwork. No 
aspect of nature—whether a single 
insect, a flock of flying birds, or the 
moon partially obscured behind 
waving grasses—escaped the discern- 
ing eye of the lacquerer. 

The basic art of lacquer was 


Antiques: 


Japanese Lacquer 
The Gleam of Oriental Sophistication 


TEXT BY BETTY JAHSS 


brought from China to Japan, where 
it was enthusiastically embraced, 
embellished and refined into a Jap- 
anese cultural art form. As far back 
as the reign of the sixth Japanese 
emperor, Koan, there is recorded the 
establishment of an Imperial Lacquer 
Department. With the introduction 
of Buddhism into Japan, around a.p. 
552, lacquer was used for decoration 





in temples and shrines. In a.p. 701 
the Guild of Lacquer Workers was 
formed, under the auspices of the 
Ministry of the Imperial Household. 


ABOVE: Suzuri-bako and matching writing table, 
19th century; lacquer. Suzuri-bako: 9%” x 834’. 
Table: 24%” x 13%". The suzuri-bako contains 
brush trays, inkstone and a water dropper. 
The table, with uplifting ends, is supported 
on four feet. opposite: A detail of the suzuri- 
bako. Courtesy, Spink & Son, London. 
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It was ordered that all landowners 
plant lacquer trees, and lacquer was 
accepted as payment for taxes. 

The interest and enthusiasm for 
fine lacquer work continued through 
the years as lacquer artists became 
more skillful and adept in the art of 
design and decoration, as well as 
more daring in the variety of surfaces 
upon which they applied their art. It 
was during the Edo Period (1615- 
1868), however, that Japanese lacquer 
really became the sophisticated art 
form that we recognize today. During 
this period Japan virtually isolated 
herself from the rest of the world and 
enjoyed 250 years of relative peace. 
The arts, encouraged in all forms, 
flourished. It was during this time of 
feudal rule that great lacquer artists 
were under the shelter of individual 
patrons such as wealthy shoguns or 
daimy6és, for whom they worked ex- 
clusively, assured of plentiful food, 
comfortable homes and steady in- 
comes. They no longer needed to 
concern themselves with earning a 
living by selling their work, as what- 
ever they produced belonged ex- 
clusively to their patrons. They were 
supplied with the highest quality 
materials with which to ply their 
craft: the best lacquer, the finest sil- 
ver and the purest gold. They were 
urged to produce fine quality, not 





ABOVE AND OPPOSITE ABOVE: Ryoshi-bako, late Edo period. Black, 
gold and silver lacquer; 912” x 8%4’’. This type of box, which 
generally matches and accompanies a suzuri-bako, is used for 
holding paper. Bamboo and wild rose decorate the exterior, 
while the interior displays a full moon with autumn grasses 
and stalks with silver dewdrops. Courtesy, 
Christie, Manson & Woods, London. 


LEFT: Comb, mid-19th century. Lacquer; 
41h" x 23/16’. Combs were cut and shaped 
by specially chosen artisans. Japanese 
women did not wear any jewelry beyond 
combs and hairpins, and large sums of 
money were spent on these costume 
accessories. Courtesy, James R. Bakker 
Antiques, Boston. 


ys Ht ail TT Ri > ae opposite: Suzuri-bako, 1788-89. Gold lacquer 
f i ll oe ee 4 on copper; 38.5 cm. x 23.5 cm. A view of 


St. Petersburg ornaments this writing box, 
which was ordered after an engraving 
printed in 1752 for the czar of Russia. It 
was consigned and manufactured in 
Holland by Baron van Reede. Courtesy, 
Gérard Lévy, Paris. 
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Pascal Hinous 


quantity. As a result, the decorative 
work created during this period has 
never been surpassed. 

The great families of lacquer art- 
ists started during this time—the fa- 
mous masters teaching their skills 
and secrets to their pupils, who in 
turn carried on the master’s style and 
name. If there was no direct descen- 
dant to carry on the family name, 
then the most highly skilled student 
was Officially adopted as the son and 
heir. Such famous schools as Koma, 
Kajikawa, Ko6ami and Shunso flour- 
ished, as did the Somada inlay and 
Shibayama onlay families as well. 
The early masters of these schools 
rarely signed their works, as their 
patrons usually would not permit 
them to do so. Later on, artists were 
allowed to sign their names, and 
gradually this became an accepted 
act. The signature upon a work, how- 
ever, does not necessarily ensure that 
it was indeed executed by that artist. 
As in all art forms, forgeries were 
frequent and flagrant. 

To better recognize the skill re- 
quired by the lacquer artist, it is 
important to understand the unique 
material with which he must work. 
Oriental lacquer—unlike what is 
commonly referred to as lacquer or 
varnish—is not a synthetic product. It 
is the sap of a tree, a species of the 
sumac family. The tree is tapped in a 
fashion similar to that used in tap- 
ping a rubber tree, and the thick oily 
exudate is collected in buckets, and 
later purified and refined. This liquid 
is then colored, usually black or gold, 
although various other pigments can 
be used to create background colors. 
The object to be lacquered is most 
commonly made of Japanese cypress 
or cedar, since these woods are free 
from knots and contain little resin. 
The colored background is applied in 
numerous thin layers with repeated 
periods of drying and polishing. Jap- 
anese lacquer will dry only ina damp 
atmosphere, and each individual 
layer must be thoroughly dried and 
polished before the next coat is ap- 
plied, or it will not adhere properly. 
The polishing is most frequently be- 
gun with a charcoal made from the 
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Suzuri-bako, 19th century. Black and gold lacquer; 24 cm. x 23 
cm. Musical instruments, second in popularity in lacquer art, 
were portrayed in detail by the Japanese lacquer artist. One 
such instrument, the biwa, was played only for royalty, and was 


used for vocal accompaniment. Courtesy, Gérard Lévy, Paris. 


magnolia tree, and then a fine glossy 
surface is obtained by further polish- 
ing with such material as powdered 
deer horn. In fine pieces of work, as 
many as thirty coats of colored lac- 
quer background are built up before 
the actual pictorial design is started. 

To create the decorative motif, the 
artist outlines his design on the lac- 
quer background and fills it in by 
dusting it with pulverized gold, silver 
and colored pigments. Further col- 
ored lacquer details are applied with 
very thin brushes, sometimes con- 
sisting of only one or two hairs. This 
design is then coated with clear lac- 
quer, dried and polished. The artist 
then continues to apply the rest of 
the design, layer by layer, until the 
completed motif is built up. This 
comprehensive decorating process 
can take months. Sometimes it takes 
more than a year to finish. 

Over the centuries the art of Jap- 
anese lacquer has evolved as one of 
Japan’s most versatile decorative as- 
sets. Lacquer has been applied to 





asove: Inr6, Hyakuesai, 19th century. Gold, 
brown and black lacquer; 3%” x 3”. This 
tiered box evolved because the kimono 
contained no pockets for carrying such 
important articles as official seals or 
medicines. Courtesy, Rare Art, New York. 
opposite: Fan-shaped four-drawer cabinet, 
19th century. Lacquer; 4%” x 42” x 3”. The 
design motif of this cabinet flows over the 


entire surface. Courtesy, Spink & Son, London. 





Suzuri-bako, early 18th century. Gold and silver lacquer; 24 cm. 
x 21 cm. A flying dragon with five claws ornaments this writing 
box. The dragon, a most popular mythological creature 

in Japanese art, represents celestial powers and presides 


over authority. Courtesy, Gérard Lévy, Paris. 


surfaces of almost every shape and 
size imaginable, all with equal suc- 
cess, making it highly collectable. Al- 
though personal taste accounts for 
what is most sought after, it is the 
vibrancy of color and perfection of 
work that makes an item of “gem” 
quality. The value does depreciate if 
the piece is badly scratched or cracked. 

Lacquer design has changed 
through the years. The older patterns 
tend to be simpler, perhaps only a 
stylized crest or geometric pattern, 
usually placed in a typically asym- 
metrical fashion, which is so pleasing 
to the eye. More recent designs may 
include a scenic motif, a view of St. 
Petersburg, or an intricately coiled 
dragon. Whatever the design, great 
care and attention are always given to 
the finished product, showing the 
perfect balance of exciting composi- 
tion and intricate detail. 0 


Betty Jahss, who has traveled extensively 
throughout Japan, is the coauthor of Inro and 
Other Miniature Forms of Japanese Lacquer Art. 
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It was during the Edo period that 
Japanese lacquer really became the sophisticated art evant 
that we recognize today. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: When Washington Irving returned to his beloved Hudson River Valley after many 
years in Europe, he remodeled an old Dutch farmhouse at Tarrytown into Sunnyside, a Roman- 
tically-inspired design famous in its own day. Lert: Most of the furnishings are from New York 
craftsmen. In the Parlor, a Neo-Classical sofa, by Slover and Taylor of New York, is upholstered in 
striped silk; above it is an 1809 portrait of Washington Irving by John Wesley Jarvis. Laminated side 
chair near the door, upholstered in beaded canvas work, is by John Henry Belter, of New York. Two 
landscape paintings are attributed to the author’s friend George Harvey. apove: An American 
lolling chair attends a Massachusetts Federal card table, set with a Staffordshire tea service. 


“ABOUT FIVE-AND-TWENTY MILES from 
the ancient and renowned city of 
Manhattan, formerly called New 
Amsterdam . . . on the eastern bank 
of that expansion of the Hudson 
known among Dutch mariners of 
yore as the Tappan Zee. . . stands a 
little, old-fashioned stone mansion, 
all made up of gabled ends, and as 
full of angles and corners as an old 
cocked hat. . . . of mighty spirit.” 
For the purposes of the story he 
was about to unfold, Washington 
Irving called this place Wolfert’s 
Roost, but as anyone who has visited 


Irving’s home in Tarrytown, New 
York will recognize, the little old- 
fashioned stone mansion is none 
other than the author’s own Sun- 
nyside. Full of spirit—of the romantic 
imagination and joie de vivre of one 
of America’s most beloved legend- 
makers—it still preserves that spirit, 
thanks to Sleepy Hollow Restora- 
tions, the foundation that maintains 
the house. Irving began building 
Sunnyside in 1835, when he was a 
52-year-old bachelor and at the 
height of his fame. The creator of 
such splendid characters as Rip Van 





the Irving nieces, and was often the center of musical activities in the Parlor. Above it, an 1854 
mezzotint depicts the author’s friend Sir Walter Scott at a literary gathering. opposite: When the 
rest of the extended family was away, the Study functioned as a small apartment for Irving, a 
bachelor, who napped on the divan in the curtained book-filled alcove. The partner’s desk, circa 
1855, was presented to Washington Irving by his publishers. Two framed wash drawings by George 
Cruikshank, illustrations for Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of New York, rest on the mantel. 











Winkle, Ichabod Crane, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker and the Headless 
Horseman, he had come home to 
America after nearly twenty years 
abroad, to rediscover his roots. Sun- 
nyside was to be the fulfillment of 
many dreams: a permanent home 
“fitted up to my own humor” in the 
very Hudson River countryside he 
had celebrated in his writings; a snug 
retreat just far enough from Manhat- 
tan to permit him to concentrate on 
his craft and still enjoy the city’s 
stimulation; a second home for his 
brothers and their large families. 
The property, which with later ad- 


ditions would run to twenty-four 
acres, had been part of the vast Phi- 
lipse family manor during the Dutch 
regime. Later the portion Irving fan- 
cied had belonged to friends, and in 
his boyhood he had roamed its ex- 
panses, played in its stream-creased 
dells and admired its prospects of the 
river—building castles in his mind 
about the modest 14-story, center- 
chimney tenant farmhouse that held 
the high ground there. 

Worldly, sophisticated by contem- 
porary standards, steeped in English 
Romanticism from years of living 
among writers like Sir Walter Scott 
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and William Beckford, Irving proba- 
bly could not have found an Amer- 
ican architect to execute the house of 
his imagination. Thus he designed it 
himself, in collaboration with his 
painter friend, George Harvey. The 
design owes much to the Romantic in 
its rejection of classical proportions 
and symmetry, in its positive at- 
tempts to integrate house with natu- 
ral setting. But Sunnyside is also very 
much Irving’s personal statement. 
During much of the time that the 
remodeling was under way Irving 
was away gathering material for 
books in progress, so he passed on 
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... the fulfillment of 
many dreams: a permanent home 
“fitted up to my own humor.” 





ABOVE: Sunnyside’s kitchen contains equipment considered advanced in its day. When Irving first 
moved into the house, cooking was still done over an open hearth. Toward the end of his life, he 
installed the cast-iron wood-burning range, and a sink with hot and cold water running by 
gravitational flow. terr: A set of four American slat-back chairs, circa 1840, attend a sturdy late- 
17th-century Hudson River Valley kitchen table with a “hogscraper” candlestick. A twelve-sided 
perpetual almanac, published in Bath, New York around 1840, hangs above a rustic shelf. 


ideas by letter and sketch for Harvey 
to execute. The haphazard process 
worked remarkably well. For exam- 
ple, when the masons began to fall 
behind on the construction of the 
exterior and it looked as though the 
house could not be closed in before 
winter, Irving wrote Harvey, “I have 
determined to finish the kitchen 
gable different from the others—car- 
rying the eaves beyond it to corre- 
spond with the dormer windows. 
This will save mason work and will, I 
trust, have a picturesque effect.” 
Like every other homeowner who 


has ever undertaken a major struc- 
tural revamping, Washington Irving 
complained that the project was cost- 
ing more money than he had antici- 
pated. ‘For such a small edifice it has 
a prodigious swallow, and reminds 
me more of those little fairy changel- 
ings called Killcrops, which eat and 
eat, and are never the fatter.” 

It also took longer than expected. 
Not until October, 1836, a year after 
work began, was Tarrytown’s most 
famous citizen able to move in. It is 
probable that the major share of the 
Federal and Empire furniture and the 
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ToP RIGHT: The sunny Bedroom for the Irving nieces is furnished with a Rococo revival sleigh bed 
draped with a 19th-century American Friendship quilt. top tert: A wardrobe in the author’s 
Bedroom contains a circa-1850 dressing gown and high hat and his ivory-handled walking stick. 
His gold cuff links and silver stickpin rest on a late-Empire shaving stand. aBove: Irving’s bedroom 
is in the three-story tower built in 1847 to accommodate resident family and guests. opposite: 
Washington Irving showed 19th-century Romantic sensibilities in designing the landscaping for 
Sunnyside to include spacious lawns, and a pond, which he called the “Little Mediterranean.” 
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appointments were purchased specif- 
ically for Sunnyside, since Irving had 
lived his first five decades relatively 
unencumbered with possessions. 

Of all the rooms, the most per- 
sonal is the writer’s own study, lo- 
cated on the southeast corner of the 
house, off the front entrance hall. 
Here he worked on his histories and 
essays, kept up a lively correspon- 
dence and entertained some of his 
closest friends. During periods when 
the rest of the family was away, bach- 
elor Irving all but lived in his study, 
napping in the sleeping alcove 


st 


tucked between the built-in book- 
cases at the back of the room, lolling 
in his cozy window seat at the front 
to watch his favorite songbirds flut- 
tering around the honeysuckle and 
trumpet vines. His desk—a gift to 
him from his grateful publishers, 
G.P. Putnam & Sons, his extensive 
history library, his favorite illustra- 
tions for his Hudson River tales, are 
all precisely as Irving left them. 
Over the years he made a few 
improvements on his ‘‘dear little cot- 
tage” and outbuildings. He loved to 


continued on page 146 





Oriental Pavane 
A House of Fantasy for Actress Yvette Vlimieux 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY IAN VAUGHN 





THE WINDING GRAVEL road climbs up a 
hill, twisting and turning past clumps 
of banana trees, aged sycamores and 
towering ferns. A deer darts into a 
thicket, followed by a white-spotted 
fawn a few weeks old. The road ends 
at the top, where a sprawling white 
house looks over the city of Los 
Angeles. It is the residence of actress 
Yvette Mimieux and her filmmaker 
husband, Stanley Donen. 

“We did the house ourselves,” 
Miss Mimieux says. “The biggest 
problem was the space, but my hus- 
band worked it out perfectly. He 
could have been an architect, if he 
hadn't been a director.” 

When they bought the house, the 
space was, in the words of Yvette 
Mimieux, “like one long curving 
wind tunnel. It was just a huge open 
room, and there wasn’t anyplace 
where you could be cozy.” 


The one large space was turned 


ABOVE: Lush foliage shelters the glass- 
paneled entrance to the Bel-Air residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Donen. Built in the 
1940s, the 5,000-square-foot house was 
extensively remodeled by filmmaker Donen, 
and the surrounding three acres were 
landscaped by Edouard Mimieux, brother of 
actress Yvette Mimieux Donen. ricut: Mrs. 
Donen conceived an Oriental fantasy for the 
interiors, utilizing fabrics and art collected 
during travels. Included in the rich mix are 
antique Laotian bronze rain drums, used as 
table bases, batiks from Java and an Isfahan 
kilim rug. Adorning the long wall is a large 
Rajasthani temple painting above the sofa. 


into three: a garden room, a living 
room and a library/dining room. 
Fireplaces were built or rearranged, 
windows were created to include the 
outdoors, and floors were laid in tile 
or parquet. Today, every room opens 
to patios—two, sometimes three. 

“Il love the house because it’s one 
story, and you can step outside so 
easily,” says Miss Mimieux. “From 
every room you walk into a garden. 














My favorite place in the world is 
southeast Asia: Singapore, Malaysia; 
Bali, Indonesia. I wanted the house to 
be like an Oriental fairy tale—a tropi- 
cal one. As a matter of fact, I had to 
restrain myself from putting in ceil- 
ing fans. I really wanted it to be like a 
house in Bangkok or Kuala Lumpur.” 

She has seen her wish come to life. 
Vines climb the high white stucco 
walls, indoor palms reach nearly to 
the ceiling, and warm breezes flow 
throughout the rooms. What was 
once a nondescript house of the late 
1940s is now a place of fascination, 
filled with treasures collected by a 
lady of scope and accomplishment. 
Shelves to the ceiling hold books 
reflecting her love of archaeology, 
and time spent in Tanzania and dig- 
ging in Yucatan. Embroidered Chi- 
nese robes have been made into 
pillows that cover an Oriental wed- 
ding bed found in a small village in 
Malaysia. Doll masks used by ap- 
prentice actors to learn classical 
makeup hang from the wall. There 
are paintings from Rajasthan, chairs 
from Shanghai and a Buddha from 
Burma. “It is much different from the 
Chinese Buddha, much more gentle 
and graceful,” says Miss Mimieux. 

There are memories of time spent 
in her favorite parts of the world, 
writing her observations and pho- 
tographing things that interest her. 

‘My husband and | both love to 
travel. In fact, the Tantra art collec- 
tion is his,” she says, pointing toward 
one group of paintings. 

“There is one village outside of 
Jakarta where I found all of the batik. 
I ordered in yards, but they measure 
in skeins. So when the fabric arrived, 
there was enough to cover a football 
field. But thank goodness there was. 
This house consumes things. The 
ceilings are high, and the rooms are 
large. | ended up putting batik on 
most of the walls and the furniture 
and using it for draperies. 

‘It was a house clearly built for 
cooks and servants. The kitchen was 
like that of a hotel. It took a lot of 
time to just get from the stove to the 
refrigerator. We literally cut the 
kitchen in half.’’ One half is now a 








OPPOSITE ABOVE: An 18th-century Tantric 
painting and a sculpted head by Elizabeth 
Frink epmplement an 18th-century French 
mantel lined with small works by Jean Arp, 
F. E. McWilliam, Berrocal, and Henry 
Moore. opposite: A table in the Dining 
Room/Library holds Tantra art collectables: 
from left, a sculpture on a clear base, 
preserved coco-de-mer from the Seychelle 
Islands, and three stone lingams. asove: The 
Dining Room/Library’s cozy warmth is 
ensured by a glowing fire, candlelight and 
the sun-baked tones of Javanese batik. 


There are memories of time 
spent in her favorite parts of the world. 


large service area, and the other is a 
small oak-paneled breakfast area, 
cheered by a fireplace. “It’s wonder- 
ful to get up early in the morning and 
have coffee in front of the fire.” 

It is a kitchen that borrows its 
spirit from the country. The tile is 
from Tecate; plates from Tonala mix 
with blue and white china, and the 
walls are upholstered in printed cot- 


ton. It is here that Yvette Mimieux 
creates superb dishes. “I love to do 
Northern Italian cooking and Medi- 
terranean dishes. I have a favorite 
couscous recipe, but if everyone is ona 
diet I do breast of chicken and mush- 
rooms. My favorite dinner is one for 
up to eight people, because I like to 
cook and serve everything myself. | 
don’t care much for large parties. | 











think small groups are warmer and 
friendlier in every way.” 
Sun-colored batik warms the din- 
ing room/library. Windows look on 
trees heavy with oranges, and shelves 
hold volumes of books, many bound 
in leather the color of chamois. It is a 
room of many purposes, not the least 
of which is contemplation. 
| love the outdoors here,” says 
Miss Mimieux. ‘My husband enjoys 





Above: A tropical forest of fishtail palms in 
the Den softens the effect of exotic objects 
against stark white walls and a tiled floor. 
The carved and gilded antique Chinese 
wedding bed was found in Malaysia. 
Miniature masks from classical Chinese 
theater adorn the wall behind the bed. 

Lert: Detail in the Den focuses on a Balinese 
painting, which depicts a temple ceremony. 
opposite: In the Master Bedroom, antique 
European furnishings blend with a Shiraz 
kilim rug, Javanese batik, and Oriental art 
such as a Cambodian bronze Buddha 
beneath an 18th-century Tanka. 


























tennis and would like to build a 
court, but the only place is at the 
bottom of the hill. The sycamore 
trees would have to be cut, and 
they’ve been standing since before 
the white man arrived; it seems un- 
thinkable to destroy them. 

“My brother Edouard did all the 
landscaping. When we bought the 
house, the outside was cold with ivy. 
He redesigned the grounds as a lush 


“T really wanted it to be 
like a house in Bangkok or Kuala Lumpur. 


and often exotic semitropical garden. 

“The most pleasing thing about 
the house is the fantasy feeling I have 
here. I must say that I have no one 
possession that I covet. I can’t think 
of anything that would make me 
weep with a sense of loss. I buy what 
appeals to me aesthetically, and most 
often it has little material value. But 
many of the things here are crafted 
by hand: the bamboo and wicker, the 


, 





earthenware and umbrellas from 
Bali. I’m glad they’re made by people 
instead of by machines.” 

So Yvette Mimieux has created her 
own tribute—a house of immense 
charm—to the creativity of others. At 
the same time she herself has created 
a supremely comfortable home—all 
the while emphasizing that Oriental 
fantasy of which she is so fond. © 

— Suzanne Stark Morrow 
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Cosmopolitan Panache 
Federico Pallavicini's New York and Paris Apartments 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY HANS MAYR, NEW YORK 
AND PASCAL HINOUS, PARIS 
TEXT BY VALENTINE LAWFORD 


The small individualistic apartments of the 
Viennese artist Federico Pallavicini—this one 
in Manhattan, and one in Paris—are clarified 
versions of the European interiors he knew 
as a child. asove: A small table, set with 
chocolate cups and saucers from a 19th- 
century Berlin private club, transforms the 
Entrance Hall into an intimate old-world 
setting for tea. Intriguing manuscript letters 
under the glass tabletop are by Proust, 
Rodin, Cocteau, Colette and others. Lert: A 
collection of engravings on the Living Room 
ceiling adds an architectural dimension to 
the typical apartment space. ‘I have covered 
the ones on the ceiling with plastic, instead 
of glass,” says the artist, “‘so I won’t be 
killed if they fall on my head.” 





IN AN AGE Of galloping uniformity, the 
European-born American artist Fed- 
erico Pallavicini—to give him his full 
name, Federico de Berzeviczy- 
Csaky-Pallavicini—is that welcome 
anomaly, a human being of authentic 
originality, a gentle but invincible 
eccentric, virtually unique of his 
kind. Like many another member of 
the pre-1914 Austro-Hungarian aris- 
tocracy, he is the product of a pictur- 
esque patchwork of families and 
races and cultures. But he is just as 
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asove: Another view of the Living Room emphasizes the eclectic arrangement of a leather-covered 
18th-century Venetian sofa, flanked by Jean-Michel Frank black glass and brass tables supporting 
elaborate Regency lamps. The chairs are Victorian, the rug a Louis Philippe Savonnerie. Engravings 
surrounding the Japanese screen include 18th-century views of Vienna, and two others after Gustave 
Moreau paintings. Engravings on ceiling include a series depicting the marriage of the dauphin, son of 
Louis XV. opposite above: A Madonna ina Baroque frame 4 torsades adds a serene touch to the Bedroom; 
the drop-leaf table holds a faux-marbre tea caddy. opposite: In the Bedroom, a Victorian bed table offers 
civilized convenience for a refreshing evening snack; the wall shelf keeps books from piling up. 
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capable of looking forward as he is of 
looking backward into the past. 

The two apartments in which he 
lives today, one in Paris and one in 
New York, are full of nostalgic me- 
mentos of a kind of hypercivilized 
and overprivileged society that has 
vanished beyond recall. And he him- 
self, with his ancien régime courtesy, 
acutely discriminating taste and fine- 
pointed wit is indeed—as his friend 
Julien Green of the Académie francaise 
has written—““Someone from a world 
which scarcely exists any more and 
which will disappear with our gener- 
ation.” But there is far more to 
Federico Pallavicini and his chosen 
surroundings than the appeal of ob- 
solescence or the charm of times 
gone by. In his own words: “I live 
with the past, but not in the past.” 

The collapse of the Dual Mon- 
archy, after World War I, coinciding 
with a series of financial and domes- 
tic disasters in his immediate family, 
‘forced him to fend for himself at an 


_early age and launched him on an 


artistic career, which,he has pursued 
.to the present day. In his teens a 
sympathetic uncle had introduced 
him to the Vienna Kunstgewerbeschule, 
where he was accepted as a student 
of painting and decorative art. 
Among his teachers were two of the 
most gifted professors of the period: 
Eduard Josef Wimmer, and Josef 
Hoffmann of the Wiener Werkstitte 
(see Architectural Digest, October, 
1977). He proved to be an outstand- 
ing student and held his first exhibi- 
tions at the school in 1929, Professor 
Hoffmann describing him as “the 
last of the Romantics.” But in Vienna 
between the wars even a belated Ro- 
mantic had to earn a living, and 
Federico Pallavicini went to work for 
the world-renowned Viennese con- 
fectioner, Demel—arranging window 
displays and designing packages 
and, incidentally, marrying the De- 
mel heiress. Later he was employed 
as a painter by the Vienna Porcelain 
Manufactory in the Augarten Palais, 
Forty years later his early Demel 
window displays have assumed the 
quality of a local legend, and many 
of the pieces he painted for the 











Augarten factory are in museums. 
But when World War II broke out, 
Federico Pallavicini—a congenital 
anticonformist—skipped alone over 
the frontier into Italy, where he grad- 
ually achieved success making fash- 
ion drawings and prints for fabrics, 
and illustrations for books. In the late 
1940s he came for the first time to 
New York, under the aegis of Gard- 
ner and Fleur Cowles of Look maga- 
zine, who invited him to work for 
their own publication in America. 
The invitation was to lead in due 
course to his decision to become a 
United States citizen. And for that he 
remains becomingly grateful to his 
first American friends and sponsors. 

In the 1950s he also designed 
murals and packaging for Helena 
Rubinstein in New York, London and 
Paris. In 1965, when his wife died in 
Vienna and bequeathed Demel’s to 
him in her will, he returned to Aus- 
tria to direct the firm he had inher- 
ited. For seven years, to the amaze- 
ment of everyone concerned—for he 
bore no remote resemblance to the 
conventional concept of a business- 
man—he proved himself a competent 
and popular administrator. He not 
only kept Demel’s financially afloat 
in rapidly changing times but re- 
stored the fine old five-story Demel © 
house on the Kohlmarkt to its ancient 
splendor. Month after month he cre- 
ated an extraordinary series of fan- 
tasies in the form of window dis- 
plays, with no expense spared, until 
he sold the business in 1972. 

Since then Federico Pallavicini has 
devoted himself principally to draw- 
ing and painting. He has held exhibi- 
tions of his work in the past at the 
Alexander lolas and the Bodley gal- 
leries in New York; and more re- 
cently at the Wuhrle gallery in 
Vienna. Lately he has been commis- 
sioned to design the sets and cos- 
tumes for a production at the Vienna 
State Opera, and he is now planning 
a further Vienna exhibition, illustra- 
tive of his worldwide travels. For he 
has by now become an almost com- 
pulsive globe-trotter—never without 
his drawing materials, and almost 
always traveling alone. Permanent 
































At Home in Paris. 
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Opposite above: A portiere made from striped 18th-century fabric dramatizes the Entrance Hall. 
Federico Pallavicini painted the doors of a china closet with luminous butterflies and the 
uncompromising motto of designer Elsie de Wolfe. The engravings are 18th-century French. opposite 
. AND ABOVE: Highlight of the understated Grand Salon is a rare set of engravings by a Jesuit at the court 
of Emperor K’ang Hsi, who sent them to the courts of Europe. The chest and writing table are Austrian 
Biedermeier; the cherrywood chairs were crafted by estate carpenters for an Austro-Hungarian castle. 
The Louis XV lacquered clock was made in Strasbourg for ex-King Stanislas of Poland. 





“I try to create a semblance of the elegance of yesterday.” 
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ABOVE LEFT: The Petit Salon features Biedermeier furniture—two mohair velvet-covered chairs and a 
mellow teak-lined cherrywood desk topped with engraved goblets. The large engraving illustrates the 
imposing Tsarskoye Selo summer palace of Catherine the Great. apove r1GHT: A gleaming vitrine in 
the Bedroom contains eggs made from precious minerals or crafted in porcelain and other materials. 
Among them are Russian Easter eggs by Fabergé. opposite: Crisp piqué drapery creates a sleeping 
The table is by Thonet, and the pastoral gouache is 19th century. 


alcove in the Bedroom. 





headquarters are allegedly in France 
and America, but he is so often on 
the move that even his closest friends 
normally have no idea where he is 
until he telephones unexpectedly to 
announce his arrival at one or the 
other of his apartments. “I like to 
treat airplanes as though they were 
he says, and he habitually 
travels between Europe and America 


buses,” 


with a single suitcase. 

His apartments are relatively 
small, strikingly beautiful, eminently 
practical and meticulously well kept. 
In both, the furniture and engravings 
and objets d’art are of a universally 
high quality. Perhaps it is the wealth 
of Biedermeier pieces that first 


OA 


strikes a visitor’s eye. This is partly 
because such things are still rela- 
tively unusual in Paris and New York, 
partly because their characteristic 
woods—burl ash, olive, cherry, and 
cherry lined with teak—seem to have 
been designed by nature to respond 
with an unrivaled brilliance to con- 
stant polishing and loving care. But 
Biedermeier is only one of the suc- 
cession of styles that mingle happily 
in both apartments: from Régence to 
Maple’s; Venetian, First Empire, Vic- 
torian and Louis Philippe; pre-Sara- 
jevo Austrian stuffed with feathers, 
modéle Rothschild lampshades—and 
much else between and beyond. 

“I try to create a semblance of the 


elegance of yesterday with the means 
available to me today,” says Federico 
Pallavicini. And it is a fact that both 
apartments are, in a sense, reminis- 
cent of the kind of interiors he knew 
as a child. But his own blend of 
fantasy and taste, originality and or- 
derliness has contributed quite as 
much as his memory to the admi- 
rable total effect. For better or for 
worse, the world he was born into 
was already disappearing into the 
mists of history. But few, if any, of the 
rooms of his childhood, can have 
been so clean and charming, light 
and livable, as the refined and clar- 
ified version of them which he has 
created in miniature today. 0 
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Barbra Streisand 


“EVER SINCE I can remember, I’ve had 
an instinct for decoration,” says Bar- 
bra Streisand. “I can remember my 
first apartment in New York—it was a 
railroad flat on Third Avenue—and 
how I filled it with screens and lac- 
quered chests. Even when | had no 
money, there was always the need to 
transform my surroundings.” 

That gift for turning eccentricity 
into beauty, unevenness into rich- 
ness and originality into fashion was 
a hallmark of the early Streisand 
years, and it still forms a vital part of 
her appeal. But the idiosyncratic and 
personal record of her New York 
years—and, in many ways, the fitting 
climax of them—is the duplex she 
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bought twelve years ago in an eccen- 
tric and uneven part of Manhattan, 
the very Upper West Side. Typically, 
with her great sense of self-anthol- 
ogy, the singer has it still. The duplex 
has a wonderful perch in a steeply 
raked Art Déco building—with an 
exposed and windy and very fine 
view of Central Park. “Look, this was 
my first real home,” Miss Streisand 
explains in her urgent voice. ‘Let me 
tell you. I wanted Louis, Louis, 
Louis—as much as I could lay my 
hands on. And I got it: bronzes, por- 
celains, satin, moiré. Later I became 
far more sophisticated.” 

The main illustration surviving 
from the Streisand Rococo period is 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: In a rare moment of repose, Barbra Streisand pauses at the piano in her nine-room 
Manhattan duplex overlooking Central Park. The silver figure in a case is an Art Nouveau umbrella handle. 
opposite: The traditional balanced Entrance Hall arrangement includes a pair of Venetian chairs, a French 
Victorian console and an antique Italian portrait. ABOVE AND FOLLOWING paces: Formality and soft-toned 
restraint characterize the Living Room, unified by the gentle shades of an Aubusson rug; glass-topped tables 
leave the rug’s pattern undisturbed. Paintings mounted low add height to walls whose applied moldings 
allude to period paneling. Drapery silk, and the fabrics on sofa and open-arm chairs, are by Scalamandré. 
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top: Objects on the piano in the Library represent extensive collections of Art Nouveau and Art 
Déco pieces: French bronze candlesticks, art glass and a bronze figure of dancer Loie Fuller. aBove: 
Miss Streisand refers to the library décor as her “burgundy era.” That rich hue is carried out in 
Brunschwig & Fils velvet and herringbone tweed fabrics and a Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpet. At 
right, apothecary jars rest on a 1940s sheet music cabinet; at left, two Grammys and an Oscar adorn 
a tabletop. Painting by Jason Monet. ricut: The French-style Dining Room is highlighted by a 
sumptuous tablesetting, which rests on an Irish linen cutwork cloth. The still life is Flemish. 








“This is me, Barbra, 
and this is what I like.” 


the living room. It is a remarkably 
restrained and delicate space, with 
none of the overtones of excitement 
and color that must have been part of 
its owner’s life at the time she con- 
ceived it. “It’s all so interesting to me 
now,” she says, with a possible note 
of irony in her voice. “I’ve moved so 
far away from this room, the polite- 
ness of it all, the conventionality. But 
then I guess I didn’t make the con- 
nection then, the necessity of setting 
up a link between who you think you 
are and the way you live.” 

That came later—in rooms such as 
the library. ‘My burgundy era,” 
sighs Miss Streisand, “and the begin- 
ing of my breakaway from the idea of 
dollhouse taste. I was discovering the 
pleasures of Victorian and Second 
Empire furniture, and even becoming 
a little daring—like covering the arm- 
chairs in a contemporary pink her- 
ringbone fabric. But even this was a 
beginning of the reversion to a truer 
self. When I made my debut at the 
Bon Soir at the age of eighteen, I wore 
a severe little Victorian blouse with a 
high black collar. The next day the 
reviews took as much notice of what I 
was wearing as they did of my sing- 
ing. I was a little intimidated, and | 
didn’t want anyone to think I was 
using my clothes as a gimmick. | 
suppose it was the same with this 
apartment. It took me a little time to 
be able to come out into the open and 
honestly say, ‘This is me, Barbra, and 
this is what I like.’ ” 

The singer’s taste and self-confi- 
dence continued to grow more sure, 
and soon she had crossed the thresh- 
old into the twentieth century. She 
first discovered Art Nouveau, then 
Art Déco, and suddenly she had 
come home: ‘All those rusts, mauves 
and greens, and those swooning fin- 
de-siécle colors and sinuous shapes! I 
was ecstatic, and collected what 
seemed like roomfuls. I still have a lot 
of those things in a warehouse.” 

Barbra Streisand’s interest in Art 
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Nouveau and Art Déco is never less 
than intelligent, however romantic, 
and she is quite prepared to present a 
coolly delivered lecture on the pre- 
cise origins and similarities between 
the two movements. But she is inter- 
ested in many other periods and 
styles as well: “Chinoiserie, fine lac- 
guers, silk embroideries—they all 
add another layer of complexity to 
my life, and it means casting my net 
out still further.” Already an estab- 
lished figure in antiques shops 
around the world, the star restlessly 
goes on adding to already almost 
unmanageable collections. “I’ve al- 
most reached the point of saturation,” 
she admits, “and I’m beginning to 
feel a little weighed down. 

“The sensibility of the 1970s is 
basically juxtaposition, and the 
cliché about mixing lace with denim 
is the most obvious one. But I think 
there are many subtleties beyond 
that—like living a luxurious life, sur- 
rounding yourself with wonderful 
objects, but still getting up in the 
morning and jogging and eating 
health foods. That sort of contrast. | 
think interiors should be the same. 
It’s the shock of the unexpected that 
makes everything come together. Al- 
though I would add another stricture: 
I believe in monotones. Today, for 
instance, I’m all in gray. It would be 
dramatic to add, let us say, a scarlet 
belt, but I try to resist that. 

“Tl think effects should be subtler. 
And this philosophy is having an 
effect in other areas of my life. By the 
way, when I mentioned clothes, | 
realized that I seldom think about 
interiors without a sort of backward 
glance at my wardrobe. Clothes and 

continued on page 150 


RIGHT AND Cover: Diaphanous appliquéd bed 
undercurtains lend romantic delicacy to Miss 
Streisand’s Edwardian Bedroom; a child’s 
antique dressing gown epitomizes the 
feminine feeling. A platform, covered in 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpeting, visually 
separates sleeping and sitting areas; the 
unifying chintz is from Clarence House. 
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ABove: The sweeping abstract form of John Lautner’s Marbrisa house is at the edge of the hillside 
above Acapulco Bay. Viewed from a distance, the massive concrete roof seems to float above the 
combined living and dining area, which is an open-air terrace. opposite: The house is approached 
by a driveway ramp that winds down from the hillside and passes under the rim of the roof. At the 
entrance, the roof slopes down dramatically, so massive and brooding that it dwarfs the front door. 
These are the only exterior walls on the main floor whose spaces are open to the elements. 
































Architecture: John Lautner 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


MARBRISA, by architect John Lautner, is a soaring ab- 
straction on the side of the hill overlooking Acapulco 
Bay. The principal floor is an open-air terrace utterly 
dominated by an enormous roof of concrete, which 
tilts upward and has a rounded edge. The roof has the 
surreal look of a giant floating disc. 

The house was commissioned by a family based in 
Mexico City, as a weekend retreat. The family also 
keeps a beach house in Acapulco, so they refer to this 
as their “mountain house.” 

The form of the building is at once fantastic and 
carefully controlled. “I have heard criticism that the 
lines of this house are ‘arbitrary,’ ’’ says Mr. Lautner, 
“but in fact it took me over thirty-five years to develop 
this level of precision.” The one constant point of 


orientation is the pitch of the roof. It slopes down 
toward the front door, casting a shadow over the 
entrance to suggest a sheltered cavelike interior. The 
interior, however, is wide open, without walls. Imme- 
diately beyond the front door is an arched Japanese- 
style bridge, which leads to the combined living and 
dining terrace; the bridge crosses a blue-tiled moat, 
which surrounds the area of approximately 4,400 
square feet. The terrace floor projects over the hillside, 
while the roof tilts upward at a sharp angle, giving a 
sweeping view of the sky and the bay below. The view 
is unobstructed by exterior walls or even a railing. 
Instead, the edge of the floor is bounded by the moat, 
which overflows outward—out of sight—and blends 
visually with the water of the bay. “The moat is deep 
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“My ideal is a series of flowing and disappearing forms.” 
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THIs PAGE: A fan-shaped opening in the overhanging roof allows sunlight to reach the terrace of 
the master bedroom, on a lower level. orrosite: The view upward from the swimming pool area 
shows the roof above the living level terrace, and the bedroom level, marked by windows. 
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enough to swim in—one lap would be 350 feet—and is 
actually safer than a conventional railing that children 
could climb on,” says the architect. 

The outer edge of the floor is deliberately shaped to 
block out lights on the hillside below, while permitting 
a view of the water and the famous Acapulco coast. As 
the roofline ascends beyond normal eye level it draws 
the line of vision up with it, causing the viewer to take 
in an exaggerated amount of sky. Incredibly, the 
architect has managed to direct and amplify the 
impact even of this spectacular setting. 

John Lautner is a Los Angeles architect perhaps best 
known for his Chemosphere House (1960), a free-stand- 
ing octagonal structure perched atop a concrete pole 
ona hillside above Hollywood. While the mainstream 





of recent Los Angeles architecture has been greatly 
influenced by the ordered restrained steel-and-glass 
designs of Mies van der Rohe, Mr. Lautner’s buildings 
have always been characterized by circles and sweep- 
ing curves. This architecture is not an expression of 
symbols or intellectual systems. It is without irony. 
Instead, the architect employs grand gestures that 
bypass theoretical filters. His houses revel un- 
ashamedly in their drama and impact. 

Mr. Lautner served an apprenticeship with Frank 
Lloyd Wright at the original Taliesin, in Spring Green, 
Wisconsin. Marbrisa, in particular, draws inspiration 


from the free-form ‘‘molded space” of Wright's later 


work, like the Guggenheim Museum, in New York. 
Mr. Lautner explains: ‘“Most of my houses have -been 
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“T have never designed a plain box that you can 
understand in an instant—static and without surprises.” 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The roof tilts upward over the Living Area terrace, revealing a dramatic expanse of 
sky. The moat surrounds the entire terrace; a bridge, in foreground, leads to cantilevered steps. Top 
err: Immovable concrete furniture appoints the living area. Top r1GHT: Cantilevered steps descend 
to the bedroom level, bordered by the raw rock of the hillside and a concrete pier. ABOVE LEFT: Raw 
rock continues into the Master Bedroom, giving it a striking natural wall. above RIGHT: One section 
of the Master Bedroom has a sunken tub, which functions as a whirlpool bath. opposite: The 
terrace is bounded at the edge by the moat, allowing the spectacular view to remain unobstructed. 
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built up in the hills, surrounded by a variety of shapes, 
not just boxes and right angles. My ideal is a series of 
flowing and disappearing forms. I have never designed 
a plain box that you can understand in an instant— 
static and without surprises.” 

The public floor of the house feels public; it seems 
more like a stage at the edge of a cliff than a conven- 
tional family space. A wide crescent of concrete 
benches is built into the floor of the living area. This 
sculptural seating is scaled large—simple outdoor fur- 
niture is brought out to make more cozy groupings— 
and it faces outward to focus attention on the view. 
The dining area has a built-in concrete buffet table, 
which slopes to the floor at one end. The space is 
punctuated by flat concrete piers, massive and abstract 











in effect—serving both as supports and as visual 
dividers. In case of rain, the bright blue pillows are 
removed from the benches, allowing the wind and rain 
to weather the stark materials. 

Bedrooms and more private living areas are on a 
lower level, reached by cantilevered concrete steps. 
The steps descend alongside the raw rock face of the 
hillside and the flat concrete plane of one of the piers. 
Five bedrooms are for family and guests, with 
louvered doors that open onto a quiet courtyard 
shaded by the curved overhanging floor above. Be- 
yond, under the curl of the driveway, there is an indoor 
entertainment area and three staff bedrooms. 

While the main floor is one great sweep, the lower 


continued on page 154 








The Glamour of the Eclectic 


In a Manhattan Penthouse Apartment 
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“GLAMOROUS-ECLECTIC with three ter- 
races” is one friend’s description of 
Lionel Larner’s garden-surrounded 
New York penthouse. Mr. Larner, a 
theatrical agent, is rather more re- 
laxed, describing it as “a place to live 
quietly on those few occasions when 
I do have time to myself.” 

Running a personal service agency 
for a roster of stars that includes such 


The seven-room Manhattan penthouse of theatrical agent Lionel Larner showcases his varied and 
personalized collections against a clean light-filled background. opposite: An antique French bakery table 
and two Régence fauteuils furnish a book-filled corner of the Living Room. Paintings are by Perroneau, 
Alexander Brook and Michael Sigmund Oster. Among the tightly organized books is a collection of 
Sung, Ming and Ch’ing monochromes. asove: Abundant light gives the Living Room the flattering 
appearance of a studio. The wide mirrored fireplace surround creates reflections that contrast with the 
purposeful void above. An African ivory antelope crouches near a Ch’ien Lung bow! in the foreground. 


names as Glenda Jackson, Carroll 
O’Connor, Anne Baxter, Diana Rigg 
and David McCallum leaves Lionel 
Larner with a particularly crowded 
engagement calendar and little time 
to himself. A busy person with a 
busy life, he lives in a world where 
everything has to be juggled: con- 
ferences, openings, theaters, dinners. 
“T have no regular schedule for relax- 


ation,” he says. “I wanted a quiet 
‘retreat’ in mid-Manhattan.” 

The penthouse’s garden-sized ter- 
races make it “like a little house in 
the country.” In summer the open 
sun-filled interiors become pavilions 
extending and joining the roof gar- 
dens, and the living room is trans- 
formed into a very grand ante- 
chamber to the front terrace. Here 





Mr. Larner virtually lives, in fine 
weather—breakfasting with friends, 
having summer dinner parties or just 
spending the day reading scripts. 
This favorite area’s rather European 
formality, enhanced by a view of the 
neo-Palladian towers of a neighbor- 
ing church, fits him perfectly. 

In winter the art-filled rooms come 
into their own, and awash with light 
from the high uncurtained windows, 
they maintain their pervasive garden 


atmosphere. Stark white walls, a few 
large plants, bare oak floors and 
white slipcovers on invitingly plump 
upholstered furniture reinforce the 
country mood, and a constantly 
crackling living room fire sets a tone 
of warmth and worldly well-being. 
Even the most unobservant eye sees 
at first glance that this is no ordinary 
room. The décor—like the mood—is 
thoughtful, polished, yet disarming- 
ly informal as well as being elegant. 




















opposite: Limestone Bather by Bernard Reder, warmed by sunlight, is casually integrated into the Living 
Room design. Books provide a practical base for a Giacometti lamp. asove: Large 17th-century Italian 
landscapes create a dark panorama on another Living Room wall. Slipcovered seating relaxes the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere and promotes a flexible setting for parties. Barcelona stools placed under the 
tables increase the seating capacity. The Louis XVI marble-topped console holds another Giacometti 
lamp, a terra-cotta sculpture by José de Creeft, and K’ang Hsi famille noire porcelain vases; above the 
console are works by Matisse. Paintings at left are by Walt Kuhn, Elmer Bischoff and Emil Bistram. 











“Y’m extremely curious, and my 
tastes vary enormously,” Mr. Larner 
says. “I’m from England, but I live in 
a new country now. I respond to both 
European security and modern fan- 
tasy. Fantasy is very important in life, 
both fantasy and romance. Everyone 
should have some romance—in a 
painting, in a book, in their lives. 

“Also, it’s important that certain 
things are a little imperfect, for an 
interior to work. Sometimes what's 
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wrong is more effective than what’s 
right. It gives personality and style.” 

One touch of Lionel Larner’s style 
is a tall stack of picture books sup- 
porting a Giacometti plaster lamp at 
one end of the sofa. “Things are 
either really functional or in bad 
taste,” he feels. “My books are beau- 
tiful, and I love them near me. | 
didn’t have a table that was high 
enough to hold the lamp. So what 
could be nicer than a pile of books 


under it? It was practical.” 
His extraordinary and personable | 
collection of art ambles freely from 
Matisse to Léger to Orozco to Pascin 
and van Dongen, and on to Marsden 
Hartley, Sam Francis and David 
Hockney. The eclectic whole is tied 
together by his guiding principle: 
“One must buy things one loves.” 
Unexpected in the lodgings of a 
collector, the space over the living 
room’s mirrored fireplace stays 





aBove: In the Dining Room, architectural details are painted out, serving to emphasize the strong patterns 
established by table linens, heirloom china and a collection of Ming and Ch’ing porcelains. opposite 
asove: A lacquered console in the Master Bedroom holds photographs of family and notable friends; 
above it are an 18th-century Spanish portrait and a vivid shaped canvas by Okimoto. Below the console 
is an Allen Jones lithograph. The Antoine Pevsner sculpture on the trunk is backdropped by the work of 
Kees van Dongen, Jules Pascin, Marsden Hartley and Picasso. opposite: The front Terrace adjoining the 
Living Room has a gracious European feeling, with graceful Belle Epoque chairs and a bakery table. 
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empty. The owner feels that filling it 
would be “like taking a wife, and so 
far | haven’t seen anything to justify 
that special spot. Maybe someday I'll 
mellow—or my _ standards will 
change. But for now, people sitting 
on the sofa will see themselves re- 
flected in the mirror next to the fire. 
They usually find it very complimen- 
tary.” And “for now” the Matisses 
can be enjoyed as they hang casually 
in a corner by a window. Like his 
friends, they are treated with great 
informality and affection. 

“Things end up where they’re re- 
quired, although at the same time | 
do have definite ideas of what form 
and line should be like. I put the large 
pictures on the bottom and the small 
ones on top. But this is an evolution, 
not a ‘decorated’ apartment—just a 
small place that expands and evolves 
somewhat by trial and error.” 

As the background for a successful 
theatrical agent’s life—devoted in 
every sense to entertainment—Lionel 

-Larner’s penthouse functions as a 
flexible setting for the many parties 
«he gives. “With my schedule no one 
would believe an ‘exquisite life style 
in the sky’ sort of apartment,” he 
says. “I can’t worry about putting 
down a glass. If people spill some- 
thing on my slipcovers, it really 
doesn’t matter. Everything is thrown 
into the washer. All that’s cherished 
and valuable is on the walls or in the 
bookcases, and guests can be com- 
fortable. And I can be relaxed.” 

The elegance and personal charm 
of Lionel Larner’s penthouse comes 
not at all from advanced refinements 
of contemporary design or from any 
overall design theory but from the 
infectious vitality of the owner and 
his very personal selection of objects 
both well loved and well used. 

He is very clear about the various 
requisites he had in mind for his 
home: “Quality is the great priority. 
There has to be personal response 
and quality about everything in my 
life—from a new client to a new ob- 
ject. They have to speak to me. | 
respond to style in people and in 
books; in art and in interiors.” 0 

—John Loring 













Art e CONTEMPORARY TAPESTRIES are a space 
e 


age away from Medieval “woven 

° Paintings” of maidens and unicorns. 

Contemporary Tapestries Yet the very same looms that wove 

the tapestry masterpieces of the fif- 

Enrichment of an Ancient Craft teenth and sixteenth centuries are 

now producing modern works ina 
virtual tapestry renaissance. 

These tapestries warm up our 


TEXT BY ROCHELLE REED often psychologically chilly modern 

















ABOVE: Le Coq fou, Jean Lurgat, woven circa 1950. Wool 


Aubusson tapestry: 5’10” x 6'8””. Lurcat, the father of the 20th- 
cent believed contemporary architecture OPPOSITE: 1969 Provincetown Study, Hel 
hich only the tapestry medium Ross, woven 1970. Wool Gobelin-we 
could provide. ( ourtesy, Dalzell Hatfield Galleries. Los Angeles. soft edges of Helen Frankenthaler’s color fields evoke her stained 
canvases: The tapestry images seem to float well beyond their 
confines. Courtesy, Pace Editions Inc., New York. 


ury tapestry renaissance. en Frankenthaler/Gloria F, 
created a need for warmth, w 


ave tapestry; 7'6” x 5’. The 











architecture with their visual texture, 
monumental size, and the appealing 
way in which the woven fabric re- 
flects light. For this same reason, 
tapestries enjoyed great popularity 
several centuries ago. But as oil-on- 
canvas became more important artis- 
tically, factories competed with each 
other to meticulously duplicate 
paintings, rather than to produce 
original designs. Painters began 
guiding designs, and creative con- 
tributions from weavers disappeared. 

The late French painter Jean Lur- 
cat, who was to become the savior 
and champion of modern tapestry, 
commissioned a few tapestries from 
commercial workshops about 1915, 
but the disheartened weavers and 
their dreary products discouraged 
him from future work. Then, in 1935, 
as something of a lark, the collector 
Mme Marie Cuttoli persuaded a few 
of her artist friends to contribute 
sketches for an experimental series 
to be woven on Aubusson looms. 
Picasso, Léger, Dufy, Matisse, Lurcat 
and Miré complied. 

All the artists enjoyed the experi- 
ence, the series was critically ac- 
claimed, and Jean Lurgat once again 
found himself overwhelmingly drawn 
to the antique looms. He battled the 
conservative Aubusson hierarchy to 
produce more of his amusing and 
curious designs. Lur¢at also urged his 
fellow painters to create cartoons, 
fueling the looms with enough impor- 
tant artworks to eventually produce a 
worldwide tapestry rebirth. Woven 
works are now in production around 
the world. Tapestry editions in France, 
however, remain limited by law to six. 

Many painters and sculptors have 
little understanding of fabric as a 
medium, and there is a necessity for 
an éditeur to bridge the gap between 
artist and craftsman. From a ma- 
quette, or rough sketch, they oversee 
the “translation’”’ of a design into 
tapestry. One such éditeur is Gloria F. 
Ross, who lives in New York and 
functions as liaison for many Ameri- 
can artists at the European looms. 

Richard Anuszkiewicz’s Purplish- 
Warm Rectangle, Purplish-Cool Rec- 
tangle, overseen by Gloria Ross, was a 





1: Purplish-Warm Rectangle, Purplish-Cool 

B Rectangle, Richard Anuszkiewicz/Gloria F. 
. Ross, woven 1975. Aubusson; each 6’10” x 
5/10”. In these, the colors are the subject. 
Courtesy, Pace Editions Inc., New York. 


























2: 1980, Sonia Delaunay, woven 1974. Wool 
Aubusson tapestry; 5’3” x 4’5’”. Sonia 
Delaunay’s interest in color is seen in her 
geometrical composition of circular forms. 
Courtesy, Jacques Damase, Paris. 


3: Composition No. 1, Joan Miré, woven 1966. 
Wool Gobelin tapestry; 10’ x 14’8’’. Mird’s 
private symbols, with their abstract, 
decorative and whimsical elements, are 
dominant features in his work. Courtesy, 
Mobilier National, Paris. 


4: Abstraction, Roy Lichtenstein, woven 1975. 
Wool and silver Aubusson; 5’4” x 6’8””. This 
1975 work challenged Aubusson tradition by 

combining synthetics with wool. Courtesy, 
Modern Master Tapestries, New York. 











“The future role of 
contemporary tapestry is now clear: 


to become the ‘mural’ of this age.” 





ABOVE: Dusk in the Desert, Louise Nevelson/Gloria F. Ross, 
woven 1977. Wool and metallic Gobelin-weave tapestry; 

7’ x 4/10”. In this woven three-dimensional collage, Louise 
Nevelson shows how traditional tapestry techniques can be 
adapted to modern design. Courtesy, Pace Editions Inc., New York. 


opposite: after Black Disc on Tan, Adolph Gottlieb/Gloria F. Ross, 
woven 1972. Wool and linen Gobelin-weave tapestry; 7’ x 5’6”. 
In his later years, Gottlieb simplified what had become his personal 
image: simple silhouetted forms against a skylike ground and 


above an energy field. Courtesy, Pace Editions Inc., New York. 


particularly difficult weaving project. 
Colors had to hover, advance and 
retreat between mathematically 
straight lines in a medium noted— 
indeed praised—for its subtle im- 
precisions. After many trial weav- 
ings, the tapestry emerged as a 
precise geometry of woven lines. 

Sonia Delaunay, who designed 
fashions and fabrics in the twenties 
and even executed a few tapestry 
backdrops for a 1928 jazz opera, did 
no serious tapestry work until after 
World War II, when she began a 
series of abstracts. Her 1980 is remi- 
niscent of the bright geometry of 
North African folk weaving. 

For Louise Nevelson, tapestry is 
another medium in which to create 
her own private universe. For Dusk In 
the Desert, second in a series of five 
works, she created a maquette col- 
lage of corrugated paper, silver foil, 
cardboard and bits of this and that. 
The resulting translation is unique: 
an elegantly textured, careful fabric 
construction of sand and rock and 
moonlight on the desert floor. 

Why have so many modern artists 
taken to tapestry? Jean Lurgat believed . 
that painters, especially, would find 
tapestry more liberating, and more 
closely linked to contemporary inte- 
rior architecture, than painting. Lur- 
cat also pointed out to his fellow 
artists that by creating fabric editions, 
more people would see their work. 

Contemporary tapestries are an 
excellent investment, and prices are 
reasonable. They may be found for 
as little as $1,000, and for as much as 
$20,000, although $9,000 seems an 
average tapestry price. Collectors 
who fear that a tapestry may disinte- 
grate should think of the tapestries in 
the Cairo Museum that date back 
3,000 years. Unstable dyes have been 
eliminated, and the warp and weft of 
modern weavers is as strong as it was 
in ancient times. In looking ahead, 
we may all wish to ponder the words 
of Le Corbusier: ‘The future role of 
contemporary tapestry is now clear: 
to become the ‘mural’ of this age.” 0 





Rochelle Reed’s experience in the arts is exten- 
sive, ranging from contemporary filmmaking 
to costume design and the collecting of textiles. 
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Comfort and Solidity in the Midwest 


A New York ‘Designer's Interpretation 


WERE TOM BRITT ever to tire of his 
- career as an interior designer, there is 
no doubt that a second professional 
life, as a raconteur and genial conver- 
sationalist, would be open to him. To 
hear him speak of the travails of any 
given assignment is to witness the 
transformation of potentially dull 
material into high—sometimes impe- 
rial—comedy. Certainly his contexts 
are always sophisticated and his 
backdrops, in that they are designed 
by himself, absolutely appropriate. 
And finally, the people who populate 
his charades are as lighthearted and 
amusing as he is. A recent project 
took him back once again to Kansas 
City, his hometown and the scene of 
a not inconsiderable number of his 
tours de force as the smoother and 
polisher of at least the external lives 
of his clients—who are usually, by 
extension, his good friends. 

“The house, when I was first 
od celersele re ACA MU ava Teutet stata ats 
says. “It is a huge stone Scottish 
Baronial complex with overtones of 
the Elizabethan. Very 1906. The 
owners—friends of mine—had been 
living in it for a dozen years, ina sort 
of permanent winter: dark ma- 
hogany paneling that went three- 
quarters of the way up the walls in 
the principal rooms, spaces that 
hadn’t been seriously reconsidered 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 
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opposite: Luxuriant landscaping frames the Scottish-style exterior of a twenty-room turn-of-the- 
century residence in Kansas City. Four years of renovations by designer Tom Britt transformed the 
somber Baronial structure into an inviting home characterized by watercolor hues and an authori- 
tative handling of scale. anove: Formerly dark architectural details of the main rooms, such as the 
columns and moldings of the Entrance Hall, are painted a soft white to freshen the space; tall 
potted plants and the floral motifs of a rug and stairway carpet woven in Kashmir further enliven 
the look. A William Kent marble-topped center table parallels the room’s generous proportions. 

















since the house was built. Well, at the 
risk of sounding sentimental, let me 
say that since the space was reno- 
vated, the lady of the house tells me 
I've brought springtime back into her 
life. Personally all I think I really did 
was a little rearranging. But then I’m 
being as modest as possible!” 

Mr. Britt’s modesty belies the fact 
that it took four years to transform a 
wintry stronghold into a more tem- 
perate home, years that were spent 
building up a complete understand- 
ing between himself and his clients 
over color, furniture and accessories. 
“There were vast quantities of ob- 
jects—their own things and two re- 
cent inheritances. My usual ap- 
proach is to pare down, rather than to 
assimilate. But in this case there was 
so much that was good—and you've 
no idea what a luxury it is to be able 
to work with things a client already 

has, rather than having to invent a 
~ new way of life—that I decided I was 
going to make everything work. And 
I did.” Sometimes a certain ingenuity 
was required. Mr. Britt had the wit to 
use a dozen Adam-style dining room 
chairs as entrance hall seating—for 
expanded entertaining. His decree 
ordaining that they be painted in pale 
gray and white transformed a risky 
gesture into something quite grand 
and richly authoritative. 

A much lighter color palette than 
is the designer’s usual wont prevails 
in the house. ‘“Watercolors—pale 
yellow and a whole range of pinks— 
formed the basic scheme. 

“Now let’s talk about propor- 
tions,” he says. ‘The hall is huge—a 


“T do know 
that the acid test 
yar Mcleceessconel moles taal 
is its comfort 
and livability.” 











opposite: A serene 17th-century statue of Kuan Yin presides over the traditionally appointed Living 
Room; the Louis XVI chairs are part of a set of six obtained originally from Rose Cumming. 
Colorful striped taffeta and floral print fabrics by Clarence House and a contemporary glass- 
topped low table update the light-warmed atmosphere. asove: In another Living Room view, Sévres 
cachepots on the graceful Adam mantel flank a family portrait. The residents are friends of 
designer Britt: “The lady of the house tells me I’ve brought springtime back into her life,” he says. 








vast space totally out of scale with 
the rest of the house. The living 
room, on the other hand, was a little 
undersized. What to do? Well, first of 
all, move all those chairs into the hall, 
and then devise multiple seating for 
the living room itself. Everything 
from a Turkish ottoman to a love seat 
a la Syrie Maugham was pressed into 
use, and we ended up with room for 
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fifteen. However, by marshaling our 
resources for larger parties, we can 
manage another forty people in the 
hall. The idea here is that, even 
though I think interior design is a 
great deal of fun, I do believe in an 
underlying functional point of view. 

“And I also pride myself on flex- 
ibility. You know, I would never con- 
sider buying the sort of large-scale 








ABOVE LEFT: The rich mahogany tones of the 
George II table and chairs in the Dining 
Room are offset by cheerful Chinese 
handpainted wallpaper and taffeta draperies. 
Accessories include a Waterford crystal 
chandelier. apove center: Paneled bookcase © 
walls warm the Library. The silver chandelier 
and tray are 18th-century Sheffield. above 
RIGHT: A vivid floral print fabric is used 
extensively in the Master Bedroom; fabrics 
on these pages are from Clarence House. 
The 18th-century Chinese table rests on Stark 
carpeting. Painting by Thomas Hart Benton. 
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lamps that were here: a number of 
examples of Sevres, and so forth. But 
I used them, and I think they work 
wonderfully. It’s so important to 
work with the unexpected as well as 
with what seems to be unworkable.” 

An electicism that is never un- 
bridled reigns throughout the house. 
The designer’s organizing sensibility 
makes it possible for canvases by 


Thomas Hart Benton to coexist with 
an overscaled statue of Kuan Yin. 
Everything has the cohesiveness and 
the air of assurance that are the hall- 
marks of Mr. Britt’s work. “As usual, 
I'd have to say that the most positive 
aspect of working on this house was 
the sheer pleasure of dealing with 
dear friends. Am I unique among 
designers in the degree of closeness 





between myself and my clients? I 
don’t know. But I do know that the 
acid test of a successful design is its 
comfort and livability. I must tell you 
that every time I go to Kansas City, I 
stay in this house—and I always have 
a marvelous time!” Surely no ro 
signer could ask for a eyes judg- 
ment of his efforts. 0 

—Peter Carlsen 





Gardens: 


Tahitian Paradise 
Motu Ovini on the Island of Dreams 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MORTON BEEBE 





Bostonian Harrison Smith began forming the Motu Ovini estate in 1919. He was known as 
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Grandfather of the Trees,” because of the 250 botanical species he brought to Tahiti. apove: A 


young bamboo, with older stalks that have become encrusted with lichens. ricut: In a coconut 


grove along the lagoon, a Hibiscus tiliaceus sheds its fragrant flowers on the ground each day. 


“IN THE SOUL OF MAN, there lies one 
insular Tahiti, full of peace and joy. 
Push not off from that isle, thou canst 
never return!’”’ Herman Melville’s 
love for the islands is legendary. Ta- 
hiti lies at the heart of Polynesia, set 
like a jewel in the wide and near- 
empty waters between Australia and 
South America. It is the island of 
love, the island of dreams, perhaps 
the world’s loveliest island. 

On April 11, 
sighted the peaks of Tahiti. The 


1776, the Endeavour 


ship’s naturalist, Parkinson, was 
moved to write: ‘The land appeared 
as uneven as a piece of crumpled 
paper, being divided irregularly into 
hills and valleys, but a beautiful ver- 
dure covered both, even to the tops of 


the highest peaks.” It might have 


been a painting by Paul Gauguin. 

That, too, is how Tahiti must have 
appeared to Harrison Willard Smith, 
when he visited the island for the 
first time in 1903. An avid traveler, he 
was charmed by Polynesia and over- 
whelmed by his passion for tropical 
and exotic flora. Born in Boston, in 
1872, he taught physics at Harvard 
and at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and volunteered as an 
ambulance driver during World War 
I. But only when he saw Tahiti did he 
know that his interest in botany was 
not a hobby—but a lifetime work. 

In 1919 he moved permanently to 
Tahiti with the intention of organiz- 
ing a garden where he could grow 
tropical plants. Fortunately, at that 
time he became the heir to a consid- 





erable fortune, a circumstance that 
allowed him to abandon his other 
professional activities and dedicate 
his life to the creation of the gardens. 
Like Gauguin, who had visited the 
area before him, Smith was en- 
chanted by the rustic village of Pa- 
peari, fifty kilometers from Papeete: 
“It has a calm, end of the world 
quality, far away from the bustle of 
Papeete.” Towering mapes, the Tahi- 
tian chestnut trees, grow thick 


around the Vaiite, the small river that 
maintains the humidity around their 
tortured roots. He chose the site of 
three small valleys: Vaima, Teheuhue 
and Tevaitau, sheltered from the oc- 
casional southerly winds. By follow- 
ing a policy of continual exchanges 
and purchases, Smith was able to 
assemble an estate of appreciable 
size in this land of century-old joint 
possessions and subdivided lots. By 
adding one piece of land to the other, 


buying from Chinese, Europeans and 
Tahitians, he gathered the 274 acres 
that became the estate of Motu Ovini. 

Upon arriving in Tahiti, explorers 
and missionaries have always been 
struck by the scarcity of native flora 
in the Polynesian Islands. The first 
human inhabitants had brought the 
coconuts, breadfruit trees, bananas, 
taros, yams and sweet potatoes—but 
that was all. John Davies, the histo- 
rian of the London Missionary Soci- 


ety, encouraged the introduction of 
corn, sugar and cotton. The Reverend 
John Williams, during a visit to En- 
gland in 1835, found an Asian ba- 
nana tree in the magnificent tropical 
greenhouses set up in Chatsworth by 
the duke of Devonshire, and suc- 
ceeded in introducing it to Samoa, 
from where it spread to other Polyne- 
sian Islands. The mango tree, called 
the mission-nut for a long time, was 
brought to Papeete by the Picpucian 
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rop: A stream running through the golf course at Atimaono, on the site of a former sugar cane plantation, 
is bordered by cannas, widely used in Tahitian gardens. The flowers of the fragrant plumeria trees are used 
in making leis. apove: A leafy mélange includes cannas, Nahe, Ophui (red ginger), and cordylines. 
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top: A pond bordered by a palm-studded meadow marks one of the varied spaces of Motu Ovini, an estate 
of almost 300 acres. anove: An aquatic scene at the Millaud Gardens, the land that adjoins Motu Ovini, 
in the village of Mataiea, shows a tropical abundance of water lilies, cannas and weeping willows. 








...a Buddhistic respect for vegetation and trees. 





ABOVE LEFT: The many shades of bamboo. asove riGcHT: The play of sunlight gives ferns an other-worldly 
appearance. opposite: The mape tree, which produces an edible nut, was introduced to Tahiti before the first 
arrival of the Europeans. The more humid the soil, the more spectacular the winding roots become. 


Fathers, and the bishop’s garden is 
famous for its magnificent trees. 

It is impossible today to evaluate 
the gift of beauty that Smith gave to 
[ahiti. In all, he introduced 250 new 
species that involve both utility and 
pleasure. To collect new specimens, 
he traveled extensively. In 1921 he 
went to Sarawak, Singapore, Trinidad 
and Cuba; later, to Java, Ceylon, 
Hawaii and Rabaul. But it is largely 
because of his unceasing correspon- 
dence with specialists in tropical gar- 
dens of Southeast Asia and the New 
World that he enriched his collec- 
tions. The shipping of plants—which 
he requested from all over the 
world—often raised difficult prob- 
lems. There was no air transportation 


in those days, and plants often died. 


The durian tree, brought from Sin- 
gapore in 1921, was not supposed to 
become acclimatized in Tahiti. Ac- 
cording to the experts, Tahiti was too 
far from the Equator. But the durian 
has borne fruit every year, and Smith 
was proud of his success. Its fra- 
grance is rather extraordinary: “A 
combination of garlic, onion, orange, 
pineapple, Roquefort cheese, and 
underneath it all, the odor of the 
beach at low tide.” So wrote Harrison 
Smith. The fruit was supposed to 
have aphrodisiac qualities similar to 
shark fins. The Tahitians, partial to 
remedies combining magic and na- 
ture, quickly learned of the fruit’s 
reputation, and they ate the barely 
ripened fruit, making it difficult for 
Smith to get the seeds he needed. 


In the end, for Tahiti, Harrison 
Willard Smith was a great public 
benefactor. He gave plants and seeds 
to those who asked for them; he went 
to people’s homes to graft; he orga- 
nized contests for the most beautiful 
gardens and flowers. Since then Pa- 
peari has remained the flower district 
of Tahiti. Basically Smith practiced a 
sort of naturalistic religion that ex- 
pressed itself mainly in his Buddhis- 
tic respect for vegetation and trees. 
Harrison Willard Smith died at Pa- 
peari on January 3, 1947. 

Thirty-one years after his death, 
the fine career of this American from 
Boston is already shrouded in an aura 
of legend. The older people still re- 
member him as the “Grandfather of 


continued on page 158 








The Collectors: 


Nuances of History 
Harry Blackmer in Athens 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





Asove: Exotic early-19th-century portraits of two Greek war heroes in the Entrance Hall set the tone 
of Harry Blackmer’s twelve-room Athens residence: the Classical Revival flavor is created by 
an expansive architecture, collections of artifacts and a mixture of period furnishings. A Neo- 
Classic coffered ceiling supported by pilasters, and a marble floor provide the hard-surface 
framework; the Empire console supports Roman vases and a modello for the dome of an Italian 
Renaissance baptistry. r1cHT: In the Living Room, a bold Charles X rug and small 19th-century 
Tibetan prayer rugs anchor the eclecticism, while colorful ethnic upholstery, such as the old 
Bokhara material covering an Empire curule stool, relaxes the Neo-Classic solemnity of the room, 


AN UNEASY MIXTURE Of republican aus- 
terity and symbolistic imperial orna- 
ment characterizes the Neo-Classic 
style and often makes it all but un- 
livable. Apparently born of a loveless 
mating of Doric rigidity and late- 
Georgian English coldness, its se- 
verely logical aesthetic can be frigid 
and abstract in extreme isolation. 
Nevertheless, the tripods and tro- 


phies, the urns and amphorae, the 
cameos, volutes, lozenges, lyres, and 
the assorted winged creatures of 
Neo-Classicism offer a fascinating 
decorative vocabulary. But it is a vo- 
cabulary that is difficult to use per- 
suasively. Yet a successful expression 
of the Neo-Classic design vocabulary 
can be extraordinary. Mr. Harry 
Blackmer’s Athens home is one such 











exceptional expression. His house, 
perched atop a hill on the southern 
side of Athens, commands a spec- 
tacular view across the city to both 
the sea and the Acropolis. Built for 
Mr. Blackmer by American architect 
Charles Shoup in typical Athenian 
Neo-Classic style, its airy and volu- 
minous rooms are filled with a re- 


markable collection of ancient arti- 
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facts that mix with French Directoire 
and Empire, English Classical and 
Russian Neo-Classic furniture. 

A predilection for antiquities and 
mixed classicisms within the frame- 
work of Athens and the Attic land- 
scape is quite understandable, even 
obvious. But Mr. Blackmer has bril- 
liantly—and perhaps brashly—con- 
trived to subvert the overly solemn 
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aims of Neo-Classic design by up- 
holstering furniture in colorful eth- 
nic embroideries and covering the 
floors with the powerful geometrics 
of Middle Eastern tribal rugs. The 
extensive use of ethnic embroi- 
deries—an idea he credits partly to a 
friend, London designer Christopher 
Gibbs—alters and relaxes the tone of 
the Neo-Classic furniture without 















































Views of the Living Room reveal 
arrangements of collectables. opposite: A 
Regency étagére displays pre-Dynastic 
Egyptian vases. Paintings at left render views 
of the Acropolis. 1. Roman sculpture and 
pre-Dynastic Egyptian vases rest on a Louis 
XVI folding table. Painting of Turkish 
musicians is 18th century. 2. Roman glass 
objects cluster atop a Directoire slate-topped 
bronze table. 3. A mid-19th-century English 
portrait hangs above a Roman marble vase. 
4. An Italian console blends with an English 
chair and French painting, all circa 1800. 


disguising its origins. The tribal rugs 
actively articulate and anchor the ap- 
parently contradictory styles found 
in the eclecticism of the interiors. 
What is striking about the Black- 
mer house, however, is neither the 
imaginative reconstruction of a Neo- 
Classicism nor the radical subversion 
of its purpose, but the elegant artic- 
ulation of a self-controlled and very 
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personal taste. There is no object or 
detail without distinction, no aspect 
of the interiors that is not suc- 
cessfully calculated to delight. 

The variety of objects and the 
adroit orchestration of unrelated 
styles is the only constant. The cor- 
nucopia is abundant: from the en- 
trance, with its Empire console hold- 
ing Roman carvings and part of an 











The variety of objects 


and the adroit orchestration of unrelated styles 


Italian Renaissance baptistry, the 
whole watched over by paintings of 
heroes of the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence, to Directoire pieces covered in 
Bokhara embroideries in the living 
room and master bedroom; from the 
library’s Russian birch Neo-Classic 
sofa, upholstered in Moroccan silk 
caftan material, to cushions covered 
in Attic embroideries, and on to pre- 
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is the only constant. 


Dynastic Egyptian pots; from Cauca- 
sian and Anatolian kilims, on arm- 
chairs as well as floors, to embroi- 
dered Indian bedcovers guarded by 
winged sphinx headboards. 

Moving to Athens from one of 
Paris’s most spectacular apartments, 
Mr. Blackmer left most of his furni- 
ture behind. ‘The things from Paris 
were a little too ‘Louis,’ and I didn’t 
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1. Potted plants soften the Neo-Classic 
architecture of the second floor Hall. A set 
of engravings, circa 1790, depict the Vatican 
Museum. 2. The regular placement of 
antique Italian landscape paintings creates 
windowlike images for a Guest Room. 

3. Late-19th-century Four Seasons medallions 
of Italian plaster, and a Roman lion’s-head 
fountain adorn a Guest Bathroom. 4. AND 
opposite: A painted Turkish sultana presides 
over the Master Bedroom. The Russian 
secretaire displays Greek and Etruscan vases; 
a 19th-century painting above it is French. 











think they belonged in Athens. Most 
large Greek apartments are typical 
‘avenue Foch,’ with a lot of Louis this 
and Louis that. These styles don’t 
make any sense here. Greece is a very 
linear country, where you have 
marble floors and go barefoot and 
dine outside on the terrace.” 

As Charles Shoup puts it, ‘“Harry 
Blackmer wanted Greece with all its 


historical allusions.” He wanted, too, 
its climate and a good deal of space, 
where everything could be on a large 
expansive scale. The architect was 
asked to create spaces ranging froma 
“monumental entrance for what sud- 
denly became a very grand flat” to an 
opulent octagonal bathroom, which 
the architect describes as “a dream, 
like some fantastic Turkish bath.” It 
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took three years to build, since every- 
thing down to the smallest detail was 
custom-made to suit this most re- 
markable and special house. 
Amidst evident elegance and lux- 
urious comfort, there is understate- 
ment everywhere, mixed with a 
fascinating taste for very large and 
unusual things. “Harry Blackmer,” 
the architect explains, ‘‘is very fond 








From the Terrace, Mr. Blackmer enjoys an 
inspiring view of the Acropolis; the classic 
vista of the “cradle of learning” stretches to 
the Saronic Gulf. A Roman-style bust and 
English lead jardinieres represent Neo- 
Classic paeans to the environment 


of the oversized. It’s a special taste. 
He did his interiors in a way | 
wouldn’t have expected. He buys 
oversize things and many other kinds 


of objects—a bit of a temple, an an- 
cient urn—but it all works. I never 
would have made it so crowded. But 
he filled up the whole place. Only he 
would have done it quite that way, 
but every time I come in I say ‘Bravo!’ 
There’s a fantastic atmosphere here.” 

The great French painter Jacques- 
Louis David, who did so much to 
introduce Neo-Classicism to France, 
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stated clearly that antique art is life- 
less and without “seduction” —un- 
less “seasoned with a modern 
sauce.” Surely Mr. Blackmer has 
used this sauce generously, creating a 
home animated by the souvenirs of 
history, where the wiles of culture 
and the juggled nuances of style can 
very easily seduce. 














—John Loring 
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One of the finest rugs 
ever woven. Outstanding 
for its elegance of design 
Shah Abbas flowers and 
medallion. 

Woven in millions of 
hand tied knots, of the 
finest lambs wool, on a 
silk foundation. 













H WE vet a a THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE Ms 
J. H. Minassian & Co. 7 a 


SOLEIMANI BROS. PROPRIETORS 


our Service Department offers expert cleaning, repairing, RY ft. 
re-weaving, and free appraisals. We invite Decorator Inquiries 


Originally and now at the same location. 
401 South Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 213/3 : 


¥F 


Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 


yf 






Ainsley, Sowell & Jones 
Design Associates, Inc. 


2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
(213) 396 5922 (at the beach) 


SAN FRANCISCO ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
“IO INCREASE THE 
CONFIDENCE of the public, collectors, 
museums and artists in responsible fine art 


dealers.’ 


The Allrich Gallery 
John Bergeruen Gallery 
Braunstein Quay Gallery 
Focus Gallery 
Grapestake Gallery 
Gumps Gallery 
Hansen-Fuller Gallery ~ 
Designer: David Ainsley Hoover Gallery 
Lawson de Celle Gallery 
Lester Gallery 
William Sawyer Gallery 
Smith-Andersen Gallery 
Soker-Kaseman ‘Upstairs Gallery 
1900 Avenue of the Stars, Suite 1634 a [ oe a 
Los Angeles, California 90067 ee ed 


AK) 277-6283 complimentary newsletter 
SFADA 54 Kissling St., S.E, CA 94103 


Contract and Residential Interiors 








Nature its Mother, ° 
Artistry its Nurse 


Ceramic Tile. Formed from 
natural clay deposits, eons 
old, ceramic tile is trans- 
formed through man’s art- 





istry into the most elegant 

of modern materials. For 
floors, walls, kitchens, entry- 
ways and other interior and 
exterior surfaces. A list of 
ceramic tile manufacturers 





who will mail you free bro-. 
chures on their newest cre- 
ations is yours by writingto:. 
CERAMIC TILEINSTITUTE, 
700 North Virgil Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90029. 








How smart business executives 
mind their own business. 


They depend on us to help. With our 
complete line-up of banking services, 
designed to meet the specialized needs 
of executives and professionals. 


Line of credit from $3,000 

to $15,000. 

PersonaLine® Credit is a pre-arranged, 
continuing line of credit between 
$3,000 and $15,000. With PersonaLine 
Credit, there’s no need to visit the bank 
every time you want a loan. Use it for 
personal, family or household needs. 
Everything except business or specula- 
tive purposes. To qualify, you need a 
minimum yearly net income of $15,000. 


Plus an above-average credit rating. 
There’s no collateral required. 


A wide variety of checking plans. 
There’s one designed to meet your 
specific needs. For example, if you 
qualify for BankAmericard® Visa® and 
Instant Cash overdraft protection, our 
popular All-in-One® Plan gives you a 


combination of useful banking services. 


Instant Cash overdraft protection 
helps guard against bounced checks. 
Timesaver* Statements 

provide you with a handy monthly 
summary of your checking and 
savings activity. And help make 


Bank of America NT&SA * Member FDIC 




















balancing your account a lot easier | 
Money Transfer Service 

lets you make checking and savings 
deposits as well as loan payments 
automatically. And it’s free. 

A wide assortment of savings pl 
and Certificates of Deposit. With so | 
many plans to choose from, you sho| 
find an interest rate and maturity jus 
right for you. 

Courtesy Check Guarantee Car 
If you qualify, it allows you to cash | 
your personal check for up to $100 | 
at any of our California branches. It! 


also a handy ID accepted by many | 
| 
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our BankAmericard® Visa® and 

) faster Charge“ cards 

re as good as cash at thousands of 

laces. Your statement is an excellent 

yay to keep track of expenses. And 

(ou can use your cards for a cash 

N ie at any of our branches. 
ankAmerica Travelers Cheques. 

\n ideal way to carry money safely. 

lost or stolen, you can get a refund 

t many banks around the world. 

| rust services. 

ur experienced trust officers can 

| 1elp you establish living or testa- 
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« 2tail sales and service establishments. 


mentary trusts, assist in the manage- 
ment of your investments and act as 
executor of your will. 

Securities investment service. 
We're a major dealer and underwriter 
of money-market and tax-exempt 
securities. We can assist you in the 
purchase, sale or safekeeping of 
these instruments. 

Keogh and IRA tax-sheltered plans. 
We can help you establish a retire- 
ment program tailored to your 
special needs. 


Mind your own business... better. 
The more money you earn, the more 


you can use the sophisticated help we 
can offer. Come in soon and let’s 
talk about your special needs. You'll 
see why more Californians depend 
on us. 
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SALLEE 
now creates 
MAGNIFICENT RUGS 
with 
HAND-TUFTED MOTIFS 
for 
DECORATIVE 
INDIVIDUALITY 
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SALLEE CARPETS 
361 N. ROBERTSON + LOS ANGELES 90048 - (213) 272-3461 
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is Gardens - San Joaquin Rd. at 
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as well as : 
contemporary 
p 1e€Ces. Inquire About Our 


Interior Design 
See Our Collection Of Quality Service. 
Pieces On Display At Roger’s 
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MacArthur Blvd., Newport Beach 





2065 Charle St., Costa Mesa, CA (714) 645-8060 
(1 block west of Harbor between Hamilton & Bernard) 
Open 10-5 Tues-Sat Closed Sun & Mon 








Time for Diamonal 


Imagine. A miniature 18K gold or platinum hourglass filled with 
a full carat of tiny cut diamonds instead of sand! 
Who but San Francisco’s Sidney Mobell could have created 
something so timely. 


Stick pin or scarf pin, or pendant or bracelet (A., C. or D.) in gold 
$1200 or platinum $1800. Earrings (B. — with two carats of diamonds) 
in gold $2400 or platinum $3600. 
Order by mail. All major credit cards accepted. 
Please include credit card # and expiration date. 
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Designer oi reator of Fine Jewelry 
TWO FINE STORES IN SAN FRANCISCO: 141 POST STREET (415) 986-4747 
FAIRMONT HOTEL ATOP NOB HILL 
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This is Cannell & Chaffin. Cnique objects. 


Superb furnishings. And 40 outstanding interior designers. 


Every person who serves you here is an 
interior designer of the highest calibre. 
Ready to help you select a single item. 
Or to design a special world for you. And 
our entire range of design services is in- 
cluded in the competitive prices of the 
merchandise. If you are building or re- 
modeling, let us join your architect in 
planning discussions—to save you time 
and money at no obligation. To learn 


Don Cain 
One of our 40 outstanding 
interior designers. 


more about our design services, write 
for our color brochure to: Mr. Danford 
Baker, President, Cannell & Chaffin, 
3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 90010. 


Cale CZ. Y 


Since 1917 
Fine furnishings, antiques & accessories. 


Los Angeles/Newport Beach/La Jolla 











Pacific Design Center 

Space 543 

8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 659-0084 


ATHENS 
BRUSSELS 
MONTE CARLO 
MONTREAL 
NEW YORK 
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RAVURA. AVANT GARDE 
ELEGANCE FROM KOHLER. 




















Bravura. For the bold, un- 
cluttered design of contem- 
porary living. A complete 
line of newly designed fau- 
cets and fittings. Scaled to 
accentuate the decor of 
today’s sophisticated bath 
and powder room. 

Bravura. Sleek and dis- 
tinctively modern. A crea- 
tive blend of imaginative 
designs and Kohler crafts- 
manship. Choose from a 
selection of four lustrous 
finishes —satin or polished, 
24 carat gold electroplate 
or chromium. 

Bravura. Confident and 
commanding. Newest addi- 
tion to the Kohler Faucet 
Collection. A dependable 
line of faucets for your bath 
and powder room. 

For more information 
about Kohler plumbing > 
products, send 50¢ to 

Box BCT, KOHLER CO. 
KOHLER, WISCONSIN 
oye) 0-72! 


BOLD LOOK | fone: 
. OF KOHLER available 











HISTONIC HOUSES 


continued from page 81 


work at landscaping, and he had, as 
he cheerfully admitted, “a relish for 
castle building.” In 1847, with the 
main house bulging with relatives, he 
added a three-story “pagoda” tower 
to provide extra sleeping quarters. 
Sunnyside remained in the Irving 
family until 1945, when a foundation 
established by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. purchased the estate with the idea 





The Silverwood Maple 


Gorham introduces the tree that grows in silver. Shimmering in reflec- 
tive light. Captured for all time. Signed and dated by the noted artist 
and naturalist Randy Adams. Each tree is exquisitely sculptured from 
silverplated copper wire, mounted on a Vermont slate base and lac- 
quered to preserve the lustrous original finish. A unique collectible. 
15” high $160; 12” $120; 9” $70; 8” $54. GO 

By Gorham, Providence, R.|. 02907. Gorham Division of Textron Inc 





Van Cortlandt Manor, top; and Philipsburg 
Manor, above, the gristmill and trading 
center in North Tarrytown, are additional 
projects of Sleepy Hollow Restorations. 


of restoring it to appear as it had 
during the writer’s lifetime. Though 
Irving’s descendants had not lost 
sight of the house’s historic impor- 
tance, they had made changes. 
Today Sunnyside is one of three 
—_ " o = oe properties in and around Tarrytown 
. Le ya ai oa He SCO|sounder the aegis of Sleepy Hollow 
, heal peso, oh oie . Restorations. The Rockefeller-en- 
ae eR dowed foundation also proudly op- 
erates the late-seventeenth- and 
Wholesale & retail 9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 812 West Pine Street, P.O. Box 428, Farmville, N.C. 27828 early-eighteenth-century Philipsbu rg 


919/753-3324 
Manor and the late-eighteenth-cen- 
MANDARIN tury Van Cortlandt Manor. Together 
the three form an outstanding histor- 
ANTIQUES ITD ical tour of developing American 
¥ € 


tastes and life styles. 0 
— Wendy Murphy 





Offering the largest and most important Oriental collection in the United States. 
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GENE LOUIS CHARPENTIER 


}11-1890) 

lashington and Rochambeau at the Wethersfield Conference” 
| on Canvas 21-1/4” x 29-3/4”. 

ned lower right 





The historic meeting between the American commander and the leader of the French Expeditionary Force occurred May 22, 1781. 
During the Conference, General Washington received British documents (represented in the foreground chest) which aided 
in formulating the strategy that led to the defeat of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


CMO aL 


510 St. Louis Street « New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 « (504) 524-5462 


By appointment only 
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ASTRO COLLECTION (above) 100% wool, 15' wide, 16 stock colors - Avocado, Copper, 
Forget-Me-Not, Gardenia Blue, Gold, Golden Rod, Lime Peel, Martini, Mushroom, Olive, 
Pompeiian Red, Regency Gold, Sand Dune, Turquoise, Velvet Brown, Zinnia 


RALEIGH COLLECTION (Below) 100% wool, 12’ wide 18 stock colors - Apricot Beige, 
Brick, Camel, Chamois, Char Brown, Chiffon Green, Cocoa, Commodore Blue, 


Copper Glaze, Crystal Blue, Fern Green, Flaxen Gold, Ivory, Oatmeal, Oyster, 
Parchment, Pewter, Suede Tan 


950 Third Avenue, 10th Floor, New York 1 


, pe 





————————— ST 


Philadelphia * Atlanta * Miami ¢ Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco * Chicago ° te 





the Katsura collection 


® 


Fabrics with companion wallcoverings. 


nd 
ene 


Inspired adaptations of authentic porcelains and textiles of the 
Edo period (1603-1868) and named after the Imperial Villa in Kyoto, Japan, | 
one of the architectural jewels of the Orient. 
The Katsura Collection with its magnificent motifs and exquisite 
colorations is presented in the characteristically superb quality of Schumacher— 
the source of fine fabrics, wallcoverings and carpets. 
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3GHUMAGHER 


939 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


Available through interior designers, 

Lord.& Taylor, Stewart & Co., Stewart Dry Goods, 
Sibley Lindsay & Curr,H &S Pogue, 

Stix Baer Fuller, The Denver, Jos. Horne Co., 
Huffman-Koos and other fine stores. 
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Job Townsend signed the original in 1730. 
He would be proud to sign this Kittinger reproduction today. 


This important desk is an authentic Historic Newport Reproduction of 

the original made by Job Townsend in 1730. The delicately carved and fluted 
concave shells are typical of the Newport school. The unusual smaller 

shells conceal narrow drawers in each pigeon hole. And the desk top has a 
secret panel which slides back to reveal the interior of the lower case drawer, 
locked from the inside by wooden bolts. 


Kittinger crafts many reproductions of priceless antiques as well as a full line of traditional 
designs for residential and executive interiors. 


Send $6 for 180-page “A Library of 18th-Century 
English & American Designs”. Kittinger Company, K | | N F 
1905DElmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 14207. 


Showrooms; Boston, New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 








BARBRA STREISAND 


continued from page 102 


the environment you live in. How can | 
you really separate them?” | 

Of course it is in the nature of 
owning things to want more—to 
make collections complete, to round — 
out and fill in. And so the game © 
continues. “Sometimes I long for a_ 
Moroccan house, all white walls and 
practically no furniture. Then I come © 
to my senses. I remember how much | 
I like burgundy, and what I feel about — 
the future of maroon. I never deliber- | 
ate about what I like. To me the act of | 
making a choice is an emotional ex- © 


IT Isai 
THE NATURE 
OWNING THINGS 
TO WANT MORE. 


perience, not an intellectual one.” 

As it is for any collector, the integ- ~ 
rity of her world is important to the 
singer: “It drives me crazy to find that 
there’s a leak in the ceiling, or that 
some of my things are moldering 
away in storage. I guess at heart I’m a 
compiler of inventories.” And then 
Miss Streisand tells of her latest proj- 
ect: “I would like to document every- 
thing | own—every pair of shoes, 
every antique fan, all my jewelry and 
objects. I’d like to have it all pho- 
tographed and bound in volumes.” 

Miss Streisand might not be aware 
that she is emulating a stellar figure 
of the nineteenth century, Queen 
Victoria of England, who had thick 
albums recording all the possessions 
in all her palaces. Soon, indeed, Miss 
Streisand, with her multiplying 
number of California homes, may 
rival the late queen in terms of sheer 
numbers of residences. 

The irony of stardom is that, while 
it makes certain things easy—like as- 
sembling fantastic collections—it can 
render simple acts extremely diffi- 
cult. “My dream is just to walk along 
Madison Avenue and shop, without 
being mobbed!” says Miss Streisand 
in farewell. For the moment, she is 
happily above the crowd, above the 
city of New York—at home in her 
extraordinary private world. 0 











When you look for a fine white wine, here's what to look for. 


White wine is most delicate. 
And most difficult to make. So first, 
look for a dedicated and knowl- 
edgeable winery. One with years of 
experience. And one that believes 
in making the finest traditional 
wines. 

To judge a fine white wine— 
Pinot Chardonnay, for example— 
start by checking its color. It should 
be clear and bright with a light 
straw to pale gold tint. Its fragrance 
should be fresh and assertive. And 


its taste—full, crisp and complex. 

Above all, remember that a 
fine Pinot Chardonnay wine al- 
ways begins with the finest Pinot 
Chardonnay grapes. So look fora 
wine produced in one of the world’s 
great wine growing regions— such 
as Almadén’s California vineyards. 

Here we care for our grapes as 
if they were our children. And we 
think you will taste this tradition of 
quality in all our wines. 

To learn more about wine, 


send a postcard for a free copy of 
“The grapes and wines of Almadén” 
to: Almadén, P. O. Box 24249 00, 
San Jose, CA 95154. 
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PINOT CHARDONNAY 
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and sizes. Designed by Joséph 1 (e | aaa 


SL e ore ane. Martin, Inc. 


950 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (242) 751-6414, 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise relia LPs) eI) 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. BTelllory Houston, 


Philadelphia. Tea Orleans. Boston. Atlanta. Washinatan 7p 





ELEGANCE IN BILLIARD TABLES | 
Complete Line of Antique Style Pool-Snooker-Carom Tables | 





GLOBAL BILLIARD MFG. INC. 


13875 Artesia Blvd., Cerritos, Calif. 90701 : 
(213) 926-0585 | 


NATURAL 
MARBLE 
SAVIGNAC 
SYSTEMS 
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Buying The Right 
Oriental Rug For 
Your American Home 












Every home in America possesses a 
personality and character of its own. Decor, 
color scheme, interior layout, design and 
furniture arrangement combine to make 
every home unique. These same qualities of 
personal originality and artistic integrity 
make hand-made Oriental rugs ideally suited 
to any American home. 
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At Adil Besim & Co. we search our entire 
inventory to make certain that the Oriental rug 
you select for your home is the right one. We 


believe that this commitment to customer 
service and satisfaction is what makes us 
unique. 


G@ DIL BESID) 


Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
VIENNA-ZURICH-INNSBR UCK-PASADENA 
1756 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, CA 91106 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
Finest Collection of Oriental Rugs in America 
Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday thru Saturday 


* We are alco interested in hivino vour Onental Rio * 
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Che See CE 


17th and 18th Century French and English 


912 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 90069, (213) 652-9084 







© ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES INC. _ 


850 North Palm Canyon Drive Palm Springs, California 714 325-2593 
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HAROLD BRODERICK, A. S.I. DR 
STEPHEN. CHASE 
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In today’s world of prosaic places, a few resorts 
still are devoted to excellence. You recognize 


their names. Soon, another will join their company. 


On northwest Maui, rising above the white 
sand beach of Kapalua Bay, is Rockresorts’ new 
Kapalua Bay Hotel. Its wings slope seaward. 

In the Hawaiian language, Kapalua means arms 
embracing the sea. 
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Rockresorts offers you Kapalua Bay Hotel 


The newest of the worlds premier resorts. 




















When you enter the lofty, three- 
storied lobby pavilion, there are 
shutters instead of walls; you look out 
to the islands of Molokai and Lanai 
on the near horizon. And respond to 
an uncommon openness and grace. 

There is a view of the ocean from | 
every tee and green on the championshit§ 
golf course created by Arnold Palmer. 
International cuisine, Rockresorts style,is} 
served in a dining room set among a 
waterfall and splashing pools. 

Sam Choo, the Nursery Manager, 
has made The Tennis 
Garden just that: ten 
courts surrounded by 
brilliant flowers. 

Beyond the beauty, 
anticipate the joy- 
giving experience of a 
great hotel. Civilized. 
Intimate. Flawless 
service, yet easy- 
mannered, : 
in the Rockresorts eraditigat 

The Kapalua Bay Hotel will open 
soon, in mid-1978. Ask your travel 
agent. Or call any office of LRI Inc. 
(Loews Representation International), 


ROCKRESORTS operates: Caneel Bay, Little Dix 
Bay, Fountain Valley Golf Course, Jackson 


Lake Lodge, Jenny Lake Lodge, Colter-Bay 
Village, Kapalua Bay Hotel, Virgin Gorda 
Yacht Harbour, Woodstock Inn, 


Cinnamon Bay Campground. 


Kapalua Bay Hotel 


Maui, Hawaii 





p Francisco: 
Tf you are seriously interested in having a permanent, retirement or vacation home’by.the’sea 

please call or write: Mr. Glenn Larsen; Director of Marketing, Transcentury. Properties, . 3 Embarcadero 
«Genter, Suite 2665, San Francisco, CA 94111. (415) 391-4887. 
Once they're gone, there will be no more. 
Obtain HUD property report from developer and read 

it before signing.anything. HUD.neither approves the merits 

of the offering nor the value, if any, of the property. 
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menuet....making waves is good for your soul 








ROCHE-BOBOIS Europe's finest store is now in Beverly THIS IS ‘MENUET’ Swirling, curving, sinuous comfort sur- 
Hills. Daring environments for pleasure and beauty from all rounding you like the waves of the sea. Come discover the 
over the continent. Come experience the Roche-Bobois gentle contours of Art Nouveau...Endless variations for 
mystique... It's sheer enlightenment. Unique, high spirited your own private fantasy. It’s the wave of the future, beckon- © 
and free. It could change your whole approach to living. ing to you now from the Beverly Hills Roche-Bobois store. 





BEVERLY HILLS » NEW YORK + BOSTON : COLUMBIA, MD. » CORAL GABLES - FORT LAUDERDALE * WESTPORT » WINNETKA 





THE CATALOGUE...148 color pages 


of brilliant new decorating and design im ” 
concepts from all over Europe. It's a 
fabulous book collector's item all by it- 


self. Come pick it up in our Beverly Hills 
store or send $4. to Dept. R, 8850 8850 BEVERLY BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, 90048 * 273-4886 


Beverly Blvd, Los Angeles, 90048 Monday thru Friday 9 to 5, Saturday 10to 5 * Roof-Top Parking 
PARIS - LONDON : BRUSSELS : GENEVA - ROTTERDAM - VIENNA - BARCELONA : CANADA ° U.S.A. 
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‘In the 20s, everyone had it nice. Now I see how history repeats itself” 


Shuji Seki 
I 4 Kapalua historian 


| Shuji Seki remembers. Most of his life, from school- 7% At The Ridge. And at The Bay Club, with its fresh 

7 to family man, has been lived at Kapalua. He a : fish dinners and amazing sunsets. 

ned along Kapalua Bay, picnicked in the grassy 1 Re SS Shuji Seki agrees with the philosophy behind 
arings, rode his horse above the pineapple fields | at TR Kapalua: no compromise. In every aspect, beginning 
jook for mountain apples. / 1) \ (IT \\ with the land. 

| Shuji Seki is compiling a history of Kapalua. "1 Fay aa an When you come to Kapalua, allow yourself time 
tells about*the 1920’s, when pineapple plan- Pa ee | to feel the unchanging free spirit. And know 
on workers played tennis not far from today’s why Shuji Seki would never leave home. 
nis Garden and the Kapalua Bay Hotel. Kapalua Land Company, Ltd., Route One, 
There was golf then, too. Much simpler than * —s Box 222, Kapalua, Maui 96761. 

‘ay’s championship course created by Arnold | ‘ (800) 367-5035 toll-free. 

mer. In new forms, the unhurried life survives, : 

The Golf Villas and The Bay Villas. 


Kapalua 
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anew idea in an old art...open stock: 


Al Leaded and Fully Beveled 
ili glass panel inserts for 
By doors, windows, tables and 
architectural accents. 
Create the effects you 
desire! 
You can specify leaded 
and fully beveled glass, 
f and be sure that it will be 
} available when you need 
j it, because the inserts are 
in inventory for immediate 
} delivery. 
| Door and Window 
Panels Coordinated. 
These charming, unique, 
custom-designed, hand- 
crafted units are amazingly 
affordable. 

For complete brochure 
call or write: 


INDUSTRIES 
900 North La Cienega Blvd. 


Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Door insert as shown, retail...$599.00 Wholesale Only (213) 657-1462 





Furniture and accessories 
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PORCELAIN—8+4 24" Wide by 31" High 


SHOWROOMS: 527 W. 7th St. Rm. 1301-2, Los Angeles 
1355 Market St. Rm. 796, San Francisco 
Dallas 


Imported Antique 628-2799 
Reproductions, Le Py css 

IMPORTS, INC 622-1921 
Chandeliers, 527 WEST 7TH STREET 


1737 Uniorti Street, San Francisco, California 94123 . ; 
neo esexee) Hphaalh rc ar 
wd & Ceramics BLES. CALIFORNE Wholesale only 





. 





QUATRAIN INC. 








Pair of 18th Century Irish Crystal Girandoles 
Framed in a Baguette Border of Blue, White and Gold. 


700 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069. (213) 652-0243 









Ruffles of lace...enchantment at your windows! The finest 
blend of cotton and polyester permanent press edged with four 
inch cluny lace ruffles, copied from an authentic Old World 
pattern. Eggshell or white. All pairs are 90” wide. 

Lengths of 457, 54” or 63”, $25.00 pair. Lengths of 72”, 81” or 
90~, $30.00 pair. Valance, 10” x 80”, $8.00 each. Add $2.00 post- 
age and handling per order. Please specify eggshell or white. Send 
check, money order or use Mastercharge or Visa. Sorry no 
COD’s. Mass. res. add 5% sales tax. Send for free catalog showing 
other curtain styles, bed ensembles and tablecloths. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


COUNTRY CURTAINS | 4a, 
At THE Rep Lin INN ye Fh. 
Dept. 53 , Stockbridge, Mass. 01262 

















The most civilized hotel in New York. Maybe the world. 
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Park Avenue at 61st Street, New York, N-Y. 10021. (212) 759-4100 












father Golf and Country Club has been gga 
Y developed in strict harmony with nature 
to carefully preserve its natural mountain 
beauty. Its residential lots are spacious and 
uncrowded. Its condominium apartments reflect 
quality construction and tasteful design. Its golf 
course, acclaimed as the most beautiful in the 
country, is ranked nationally for its championship 
caliber and superb condition. The result is one of 
the finest private-membership properties anywhere. 
Grandfather’s strength, however, lies in its com- 
mitment to excellence. It is a continuing commit- 
ment which makes the beauty of the club, along 
with its fine recreational and social facilities, 
all the more enjoyable. If you seek the assur- £ 
ance of a quality second home in a beautiful £ 
natural setting, consider becoming a part f 
of the Grandfather community. Contact 
us at G.F.Co., Box 208A, Linville, A= 
North Carolina 28646, for addi- 
tional information. 


This is not an offer to sell. Prospective purchaser must visit property and obtain HUD property report from developer and read it 
before signing anything. HUD neither approves the merits of the offering nor the value of the property as an investment, if any. 


GLORIES of Attica, the Peloponnese, 
and Thessaly toured in depth. See 
Athens, Sunion, Marathon, Meteora, 


Renae Thermopylae, Delphi, Olympia, Cor- 


AS i wa WS se 


inth, Epidaurus, Mycenae, Nauplia, Py- 
los, Bassae, Sparta, Gythion, Navarino. 


MAUPINTOUR’S care and manage- 
ment assures you see everything you 
should see, comfortably. Learn the 
significance, historic, contemporary. 


10 DIFFERENT programs 15 days to 22 
days all escorted. Plus cruise Aegean, 
Black Sea, Adriatic. Egypt, Turkey. 


WHAT YOU DREAM Greece/Aegean 
Isles to be, April to October. Ask your 
Travel Agent for Maupintour’s new 
Greece folder or send coupon. 


Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St. curing & Mau int l 
Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 800/255-4266. since 1951 > 0u 


Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: 
O Africa O|Alps O British Isles (J Colorado 
Alaska ()Canadian Rockies () California 
Asia ([)Tunisia/Malta () Egypt (J Europe 
France (] Germany [) Hawaii (1) India 1 Iran 
Italy () Turkey CJ) Morocco ()North Africa 
Orient © Portugal (J) Scandinavia (CO Spain 
S. America ()S. Pacific () USSR/E. Europe 
[] Middle East () Greece/Aegean Balkans 





name 
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city 
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State/zip 

















| address 


my travel agent ard-grc 
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continued from page 111 


level has a more intimate and human 
scale, admitting to some delightful 
quirks. The exposed rock face that 
borders the stairway continues into the 
master bedroom, giving that room a 
strikingly rough natural wall. A pane of 
glass is fitted to the contour of the stone, 
separating the room from a terrace. A 
concrete pier continues down into the 
room from the level above, dividing it 
loosely into two sections. One section is 
for sleeping, and the other contains a 
sunken tub kept continually filled with 
water; it functions luxuriously as either 





Immediately beyond the shadowed front door 
is an arched Japanese-style bridge, crossing 
the moat and leading to the Living Terrace. 


a cee or conventional bath. Di- 
rectly over the master bedroom terrace, 
a fan-shaped opening is cut into the 
huge main floor roof, to let sunlight 
through the overhang. 

On the lowest level, a swimming 
pool has been built into the sloping 
hillside. It is from here that the house 
can be understood most clearly: The 
curved roof soars above the shaped 
living terrace floor; below, there is the 
windowed bedroom level; finally, the 
underside of the structure is softened 
and given color by hanging vines. 

Everything about Marbrisa calls at- 
tention to its own concrete massive- 
ness. At the same time, there is a 
breathtaking lightness to it all. Daring 
extremes of design and engineering 
sometimes produce buildings that are 
intimidating and brutal. For John 
Lautner, they become instead the tools 
of an optimistic bravado, seeking to 
excite and uplift. 0 

— Christopher Phillips 





into the f 


3 fully-adjustable 
recessed whirlpool inlets 


Sculpture, ‘Grey Wings’ by Freda Koblick 


drain with vented overflow 


fill spout with diverter 


skid resistant 
contoured 
bottom 


optional skirt 
(removable for 
sunken installation) 


Introducing the 
Jacuzzi Prima VI 


A sculptured whirlpool bath that 

brings bathing full circle and beyond. 

Beyond the luxury of the Greeks and Romans. 

Beyond the Turkish bath, the Scandinavian sauna, and 

Japanese hot tub. 

Beyond anything man has ever known. Because it combines the 
best of all these systems with the latest advances in technology so 
water can relax and soothe you in a way never possible before. 
The Prima VI by Jacuzzi. A unique combination of luxury and 
experience that only a Jacuzzi whirlpool bath can give. 


For more information, call Toll Free (800) 227-0710. 
In California, call (415) 938-7070. 


suction fitting 


MASTER CONSOLE incorporating: 
air induction controls and 
integrated hot and cold faucets 


reclining backrest 


double insulated 
pre-plumbed pump 
and motor 


Jacuzzi 


®) 
WHIRLPOOL = BATH 


P.O. Drawer J, Walnut = CA 94596. 
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Jerry Pair & Associates « MIAMI, Jerry 
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Presenting Edenwood, Westgate Fabrics’ exclusive collection of 
decorative chintz. Edenwood is at home in a multitude of design 
situations that call for the beauty, durability, and’ romance of 
chintz. Each of the eight patterns is softly glazed, and comes in a 
host of rich colorations. All eight available to the trade in 1%-yd., 
split-width samples, flagged with total colorline and coordinating 
upholstery fabrics, $39.50. 


Westgate Fabrics es 


1000 Fountain Parkway, Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 (Dallas-Fort Worth area) AAAI What 
Toll Free: National, 1-800-527-2517; Texas, 1-800-492-2130 ey evaF: = DEL: 
3 
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“The Most Beautiful Hotel in New York...” 






That’s what visitors from 
abroad say about the 

a Pierre. For the best of 

me re “reasons. It’s the one 



























A ? i es hotel graced with Old 
& ak World touches. 
e ¥i - ‘fq Sweeping murals. 
ae " £898] Elegant decor. Airy 
— s “4 suites. Service that 
~ § pampers. And archi- 


tecture that meets 
| the sky where Fifth 
; Avenue joins the 
oa park. The Pierre. It’s a 
.2| rare beauty. And the 
jy world never has 
enough of that. 
For reservations and infor- 
mation call 212-838-8000. 


The Si 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 61st STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 

MANAGED BY TRUST HOUSES FORTE, LTD. Henri Manassero 

Member Preferred Hotels Association Vice President & General Manager 


Member British Antique Dealers Association 


Fine Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Century Furniture and Works of Art 


67-70 CHALK FARM ROAD - LONDON NW1 
01-485 1504 01-267 2767 































Sheraton period mahogany two tier drum table with leather top 
ca. 1800 


(This table is illustrated in‘ENGLISH FURNITURE THE 
REGENCY PERIOD?’ by M. Jourdain). 
EXHIBITING AT GROSVENOR HOUSE ANTIQUES FAIR 
JUNE 14-JUNE 24 


















GARDENS 


continued from page 134 





Jy 


the Trees,” and they tell many leg- 
ends about him. Wishing to see his 
work continued, Smith searched for 
someone to replace him. Finally he 
left the Botanical Gardens he had 
created at Papeari to his friend and 
collaborator Jean-Marie Boubée, an 
agronomist who had come to Tahiti 
in 1934. Not being able to keep the 
estate as it should be, Boubée sold it 
to Cornelius Crane, Chicago indus- 
trialist, who had both the means and 
the will to continue the work. He had 
been interested in ethnographic re- 
















A pond is surrounded by lush languid growth. 





search in the Pacific for a long time 
and had sponsored several ethnologi- 
cal and natural history field trips for 
the museums of Chicago and Salem. 
In 1952 he bought the estate at Motu 
Ovini and appointed Prince Karl von 
Schoenburg as administrator. 
Fortunately, Cornelius Crane of- 
fered the Botanical Gardens to the 
Singer-Polignac Foundation, which 
was looking for a site as a memorial 
to Paul Gauguin. Upon Crane’s death 
the Foundation built the Gauguin 
Museum, giving new life to the 
Smith Gardens, and assuring their 
financial continuity. They attract 
more and more visitors each year. On 
the museum grounds there is a large 
stone tiki, a sacred image in human 
form. The Tahitians believe in the 
powerful tapu, or sacred spell. “Some 
tiki are dead,” they say. “Others still 
live. This one lives; the stone still 
breathes.” Perhaps it is the spirit of 
Harrison Smith still walking the 
paths of his gardens fragrant with 
Tiare Tahiti-the wild gardenia, of- 
ficial flower of the island—still lost 
in the winding roots of the mapes. 0 
—Katia Bojilova Beebe 
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Order your copy of the Warner Imported Linens 
Collection now: The Warner Company, 
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Expand your horizons 
where values grow— 


at Hollister Ranch 
30 miles north of Santa Barbara. 


Acquire your own dazzling vista of sea, privacy. Owners of the 133 ranches in 
forests and meadows—all within this historic Hollister share, in common ownership, 1900 
14,400 acre Hollister Ranch. Here owners acres, including the coastal strip along 8% 
are farming, ranching, finding opportunities miles of secluded shoreline, 3 fully equipped 
for recreation—hiking, riding, sailing, fishing, | beach cabanas and play areas, and over 100 
swimming, surfing. Guarded entry insures miles of roads and trails. 


This view is from Hollister Ranch 
parcel 90, 100 acres, $350,000. 


(Availability of parcels subject to prior with- 
drawal, reservation or sale. Price and terms 
subject to change without notice.) 


100-acre ranches: $325,000 to $390,000 
ONLY TWELVE ARE LEFT, SO ACT SOON. 


Call or write for our latest newsletter and 
information. Shown only by appointment. 


HOLLISTER RANCH 


P.O. Box 101 J, Gaviota, CA 93107 
Telephone: (805) 968-1532 














small oak gate leg table c-1750 
part of set of 4 wheel back windsor chairs c-1780 


hideaway house antiques 


145 north robertson boulevard 
los angeles, california 90048 * (2135) 276-4519 





Eighteen karat yellow gold 
hand crafted ring with 
diamonds to your specification. 





PHILID MONROE 
JEWELER 


Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist 
American Gem Society 


527 Pine Street Seattle 624-1531 
© Philip Monroe, design 
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Show your distinctive flair for classic 
Wr Me UCC Rm LRT 
Here, you can discover the wide variety 

of custom firescreens ... in which luxury, 
NTE aS 18 


IS CUCM eC CUR Ds 
choice of styles to fit any size fireplace. © 
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He 


We are a complete fireplace equipment specialty shop with 
everything for a beautiful and practical fireplace... Glowing 
ember gas logs—electric logs, custom screens, glass and 
CaS DCS DCO Clee) ao 


VT MO UL SCONE LG 4) 


ROM MeR Geena oe 


WAYEREL rireptace Fixtures 


1443 Lincoln Blvd., Santa Monica (S.M. Fwy. to 
Mee aCe ATL OR Phone 394-1441 


Open Daily 9 to 5:30, Mon. & Fri. to 9, Sun. 12-5. 





IENTAL FINE ARTS 


ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 
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Wines are like memories...and once 
they are sipped it is often difficult to recall 
them at will. 


This new, fully leather bound WINE LOG 

will bring your wine memories back, 

year after year— and permit you to store 4 
them at your fingertips for instant reference. 
You'll find yourself using this quality 
reference as you plan your buying, as you 
create the atmosphere for special parties, 
and for comparing notes with your friends. 









529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard | 308N. Rodeo Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90048 Beverly Hills, California 90210 
phone (213) 657-5063 phone (213) 271-9049 





Completely personal! Each page provides’ a 
detailed space for your evaluation of your 
wines. On the reverse is space for the 

label. And the notes you prepare fit clearly 
tabbed sections for instant reference. 


Your WINE LOG will arrive with 50 tastefully 
printed pages in place, as well as dividers. ° 
Additional pages can be added as needed. 
The full-leather binding is carefully hand- 
crafted, and no two are exactly alike. 

The price is just $29.95... very little for a 
fine book, and even less for instant recall 
of your fine wines, and the events that go ( 


with them! 
| mail to: DELUXE WINE LOG FOR 
B—E Products “RUSH” 
AS 5809 Hilltop Road ADD $1 


Calabasas, CA 91302 


YES! | want to retain my fine wine memories 





...send me ___ WINE LOGS at 
$29.95 each. 
Name 
‘| 
City State Zip 





(Please add $1 for postage and handling) 


NOTE: If you wish to order more WINE LOGS 
as gifts, we will pay the postage and 
handling charge on your order for 2 or 
more. Please carefully print the address 
to which your gift should be sent ona 





He called the Buffalo, calmed the waters and healed the sick. Beaverhead, 
a dealer in magical spells, the Medicine Man of the Blackfeet, captured in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Address 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


porcelain by the artists of Cybis. separate sheet of paper 
> \ > i 2 22 C < ‘oO > 2h) > j > 
_Tribes with names like drum beats are all celebrated in the world of California residents add ‘sales tax. Please allow 
Cybis Sculptures. A world where the Buffalo has not vanished, signal fires 6 weeks for delivery from date of your order. 
still burn, flowers and children bloom forever. Enter our world and find 


your own mag | DELUXE WINE LOG! 


urrent 96 page Cybis catalog...send $8.75, 65 Norman Ave., AB, Trenton, NJ 08618 


























Oriental Rug Exchange 








If You Treasure Bi 
Oriental Rugs f 
See Us First. 


Value as well as beauty is an important 
consideration in any rug purchase. Because a 
fine rug grows in value as years pass it serves 

as an investment as it graces the beauty of 

your home. At Oriental Rug Exchange, rugs 
have been our lives for three generations. A deep 
understanding of the beauty and craft of fine 
rug making comes only after years of patient 
watching and listening. We bring this know]- 
edge to you. Visit our showroom and share with 
us the collection that we have so carefully 
assembled. Fine new and antique rugs from 
Persia, Pakistan, India, China, and Turkey. All 
magnificent treasures to enjoy for a lifetime. 


Courtesy to the trade and to quantity buyers. 

We purchase exceptional rugs and offer expert 
cleaning, restoration and appraisal. Direct >, Ne ai st : ~ 

importers. One of the largest in the West. Si=ea@@.iaurau es ee 
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339 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 TELEPHONE (213) 657-1633 





PASHGIAN BROS. 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


SL MLA LG 
TEM LL 


993 East Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91106 
(213) 796-7888 © 681-9253 


Fine restoration 
and maintenance service 














Spanish Pine Doors 17th C. Each 47” W.-82"H. 


NS © GE 
<> &R 
© ANTIQUES 2, 


667 REDONDO AVE., LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90814 
Phone 213/439-1404 








Change of 
address 


and 


order form 


IF YOU'RE MOVING. 
PLEASE LET US KNOW 8 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 

P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Write to the above address 

for all matters concerning your 

subscription — billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional 
subscription, etc. 

Subscription prices in the U.S. 

& possessions, $27.95 —1 Year 
(10 issues), $55.90—2 Years (20 
issues), $83.85—3 Years (30 issues). 
Outside U.S., $34.95—1 Year 
(10 issues), $69.90—2 Years (20 
issues), $104.85—3 Years (30 issues). 
ATTACH YOUR PRESENT 
MAILING LABEL HERE 


AND FILL IN YOUR 
NEW ADDRESS BELOW 


To order, check Box: 
L] new UC renewal 


Name 


Address 








City 


State 












































Miclien Galerie 


P.O. Box 7358 Carmel, Calif. 93921 
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IMPERIAL MAJESTIES 
ROYAL MAJESTIES 
HEADS OF STATE 

and 

PRIVATE COLLECTORS 

AROUND THE WORLD 

own a 
DE SANTIAGO 


uv 


proudly exhibited by 


Permanent Expos: 
MADRID 
MEXICO CITY 
TOKYO 
Dolores & Sth 


(408) 624-1900 





HOUSE OF \LBI 


GREAT CREATIONS 
1801 Midvale Court 
Bakersfield, CA 93309 
(805) 833-9138 


Exclusive Representative in the USA 
Catalogue: $2.00 plus 6% tax in California 


Note: The artist accepts individual commissions. 


Yaacov Agam 
Harry Araten 
Aharon Bezalel 
Reuven Rubin 
Pincus Shaar 
Shalom of Safat 
Tobiasse 

Paul Braslow 
Shraga Weil 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 


2124 Union Street 
San Francisco 
California 94123 
567-2574 


RICHARD 
5. GORHAM 
18™ CENTURY 


ANTIQUES ip 
CARMEL ByYHE-SEA, 
8 CALIFORNIA & 


Brass Skeleton Clock, 
England Circa 1800. 


P.O. BOX 4378 
MISSION AT SEVENTH 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

93921 
(408) 625-1772 * 625-1770 


Member of Art and Antique Dealer's League of America, Inc. 





“A Japanese sword 
is considered 

not only as a weapon 
... but also 


as a collectible 
work of art” 


: Martin Lorber 
Director of Japanese Department 


“Swords in any other country are first and foremost weapons, but the 
Japanese consider them as examples of an extremely elaborate art form... 
there are over 12,000 recorded swordsmiths. The many schools and sub- 
schools within an elaborate genealogy make this specialized Japanese art 
attractive to the collector.’’ 

Many Americans brought things home from Japan after the war, and 
Martin Lorber feels they may have no idea of what they have. One Army 
colonel, for example, sent Mr. Lorber: pictures of Japanese swords, which 
he felt might be worth about fifty dollars apiece. He identified one of the 
swords as one of the best 100 blades in Japan, according to a 15th century 
reference book, and dated it August, 1312 . . . it was sold at Sotheby Parke 
Bernet for $70,000 . . . a world-record auction price for a Japanese sword! 
The department handles Japanese works of art from the 3rd millennium B.C. 
to the 20th century, including swords, sword fittings, porcelain, pottery, 
lacquer, bronzes, sculpture, armour, screens, paintings, prints, books, ivory 
carvings, and cloisonné enamels, as well as works of art from India, Korea, 
Nepal, Tibet, and Southeast Asia. 

If you have Japanese or other Asian works of art and would like to know 
their worth . . . and perhaps sell them, please contact Mr. Lorber’s de- 
partment at Sotheby Parke Bernet. They are there to help you buy, sell or 
collect Japanese and other Asian works of art. 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 


Eounded 1744 The leading firm of art auctioneers & appraisers in the world 


980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 10021 
: * Please write for a free Newsletter to Dept. AD 
in New York 212/472-3525 in Los Angeles 213/937-5130 


- RICHES! 


BEYOND YOUR WILDEST DREAMS 


XEE LUXURY CARS, HOMES, ANTIQUES, CLOTHES, 
-WELRY, BOATS, MOTOR HOMES, APPLIANCES ETC. 
YERYTHING FREE OR AT A FRACTION OF THE COST! 
E WILL SHOW YOU EXACTLY HOW TO ACHIEVE THE 
JXURY’S AND RICHES OF LIFE INOUR EDUCATIONAL 
“NEWSLETTERS AND REPORTS” 








IRTUNE ENTERPRISES, Ltd. 
. Box 9197 Dept. # 460 
reasure Island, Florida 33740 


entleman: 


2s, I know I’m paying to much for everything, but I don’t 

10w what tb do about it! I have enclosed $1.00 to cover ship- 

ng and handling. Please RUSH me the facts on your educational 
“NEWSLETTERS AND REPORTS” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


c/o Wilshire Marketing, ; 

8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 

Please send the item(s) indicated below in the quantities specified. 
#40241 Set(s) of Water Iris Salad/Dessert Plates @ $22. 
—__— #40242 Set(s) of Water Iris Coffee Mugs @ $27. 

#40243 Pair(s) of Heron Candleholders @ $22. 

Enclosed is a check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 

(California residents please add 6%.) 

Or charge my: 

O) BankAmericard/Visa L) Master Charge (J) American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below 


| Nj | el | Expiration Date 


Signature (if charging) - ois 


























Name a = 
Address 
City State ip 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. Please allow six weeks for shipment.Offer expires September 
1978. Only those items advertised are available. 














INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


Old Masters: The Buried Treasures 
By Howard L. Katzander 


THE FINEST SPORTING PROPOSITION open 
to the collector today is the pursuit of 
old master paintings. It is the equiv- 
alent of the hunt for sunken treasure 
or Inca gold; it can pack more thrills 
and excitement than trying to win at 
roulette. And the odds for the dis- 
cerning are probably a lot better. 

It has been more than fifty years 
since American collectors foraged 
through the shops and galleries of 
Europe and brought back old master 
paintings to adorn their mansions. 
The great collections formed in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies now enrich museums from coast 
to coast. Other important paintings 
still in private hands are destined for 
permanent collections. Lesser works 
are beginning to emerge from storage 
rooms, as museums begin to sell them 
for funds with which to enrich the 
upper levels of their collections. 

For a decade or more, European 
dealers have been coming to the 
United States to buy old masters at 
auction. They find paintings—often, 
known works whose whereabouts had 
been forgotten—that are fresh in terms 
of the European market. As many as 
80 or 90 percent of old masters sold at 
Sotheby’s and at Christie’s are bought 
by European collectors and dealers at 
prices they regard as bargains. 

The puzzlement is that so few 
Americans are aware of the immense 
satisfaction to be derived from acquir- 
ing a discerning eye for paintings of 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies by artists who seldom signed 
their work. It is a game that can be 
played, like roulette, with the merest 
handful of chips. In almost any aver- 
age sale of old masters some will sell 
as low as $500. Just a couple of months 
ago an eagle-eyed New York collector 
paid $2,200 for a picture at a sale at PB 
84, Sotheby Parke Bernet’s second 

tion house in New York. Dealers at 

continued on page 164 





Typical 15th-century profile portrait of a lady, 
which was attributed to Bernardino dei Conti, 
whose specialty was such portraits. The paint- 
ing, 14” x 10%”, sold for $4,620 at Christie’s. 





A soft, misty port scene by a follower of Aelbert 
Cuyp, Dutch painter of the 17th century, sold 
at Sotheby Parke Bernet, New York, for $4,250. 





A caprice of the late-17th century: stately build- 
ings by a harbor, with elegant figures on a 
marble terrace. By a Dutch architectural painter, 
Jacob Ferdinand Saeys, it brought a modest 
$1,980, including Christie’s 10 percent premium. 





A modest $800 bid won this portrait of an 
ecclesiastic. It was attributed to Caspar de 
Crayer, seventeenth-century Belgian artist. 





The Austrian archduchesses Elisabeth, left, and Marie Anne, right, were painted by Joseph Bernard. Once 
in the collection of Baron Rothschild of Vienna, the pastel ovals, 27%4” x 224”, sold as a lot for $14,300. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


continued from page 162 


the sale assured him he would never 
recoup the cost. This worried him, so 
he consigned the picture to Christie’s 
for its January sale. It brought $7,000. 

It can be taken as an absolute that 
more and more Americans will be 
looking at, learning about and buying 
old master paintings in the months 
ahead, because there is a growing ex- 
citement in the New York market, 
which is certain to spread. We have 





The record-shattering Flowers in a Glass Vase, by 
Jan Brueghel the Elder, sold at Sotheby Parke 
Bernet to a Swiss dealer, David Koetser, for 
$560,000. Seven bidders competed for the still 
life, an American private collector dropping out 
when his $250,000 bid was quickly left behind. 





Hans Muelich’s A Portrait of a Woman of Means 
was sold by the William Doyle 
Galleries in New York in January, for $2,200. 


24 x 19 


lo4 





Glossary 


Terms generally used in auction cata- 
logues and by dealers, to describe 
authorship of an old master painting: 
The name of the artist in full: Lucas 
Cranach. The work is ascribed to the 
artist by a recognized authority or the 
gallery’s own expert, or by tradition 
and proven provenance. 

Attributed to Lucas Cranach: A less firm 
category but one that indicates the 
style is that of the painter named and 
the work can be ascribed to him. 
Circle of Lucas Cranach: A work of the 
artist’s period closely related to his 
style, but by an unknown hand. 
Studio of, or Workshop of Lucas Cranach: 
A work of the artist’s period possibly 
executed under his supervision. 

School of, or Follower of Lucas Cranach: 
By a pupil or follower of the artist. 
Manner of Lucas Cranach: In the style 
of the artist, probably of a later period. 
After Lucas Cranach: A copy of a 
known work of the artist. 





A pair of oils by Swiss painter Louis-Auguste 
Brun (1758-1815) of M. and Mme de Lessert 
was estimated at $8,000-$12,000 but sold at 
William Doyle Galleries for $19,500 the pair. 


just had three sales, two devoted en- | 


tirely to old masters, the third with a 
respectable group of pictures in a sale 


of fine European furniture and objects. | 
The lowest price in the recent sales | 


was $100 for an oil, 51” x 37”, cata= 
logued by the William Doyle Galleries 
as a copy of a work by Pietro Novelli, 
called Monrealese, a seventeenth-cen- 


tury Italian master. The high price was | 


continued on page 168 


The star of the Christie’s sale was a portrait of | 


the young Francesco I de’ Medici, seated in a red 
costume, holding a portrait miniature of a lady. } 


There are two other versions of this painting by 


Angelo Bronzino, 16th-century Florentine. Each 
of the sitters holds a miniature or portrait 
medallion, but all three miniatures are different. | 
The painting brought the sale’s high: $126,500. | 


Portrait of a lady, a commanding figure by 


Adriaen Thomasz. Key, 16th-century Flemish 
painter, brought $5,500 at Sotheby Parke Bernet. 
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How to possess 
the supernatural. 


> All diamonds are a phenomenon. But when nature mysteriously 
enhances therm with a vivid color, they are an even rarer miracle. 
, Created by earthfire millions of years ago, richly colored diamonds 
belong to a category all their own. They occur in every shade of the 
rainbow and are valued for their extreme rarity. 

This one is a magnificent 2.03-carat marquise. Unique because of 
the depth of its yellow color. And also because of its size. 

Crafted to hold the human eye spellbound, it came of age as only 

a diamond can. In the hands of a master cutter. 
: Only through continuous sculpturing and polishing with diamond 
dust was its inner spirit released. Turning it into a sun-like jewel of 
enchanting fire and beauty. 
| _Achance ofa lifetime to conquer the supernatural. And possess 
one of nature’s rarest creations. 


A diamond is forever. 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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Hennessy’s richer, 
raver cognac. 
Costly, true. 
“But this 1s 
the world’s 
most civilized 
spirit. 





HIEFFELIN & CO.. NEW YORK 
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continued from page 164 


brought by Flowers in a Glass Vase, by 
Jan Brueghel the Elder, sold at Sotheby 
Parke Bernet. The last lot in the cata- 
logue, it brought Super Bowl excite- 
ment as seven bidders pushed the 
price up in $10,000 increments. An 
American collector dropped out at 
$250,000. A Zurich dealer, David 
Koetser, bidding over transatlantic 
telephone, another foreign dealer 
bidding over a second telephone, and 
the owner of London’s Brod Gallery, 
standing in the back of the room, 
competed to the end. Koetser finally 
won the prize at $560,000. 

It was a less complex bouquet than 
the Brueghel Flowers in a Wooden Tub, 
described in these pages last Decem- 
ber, which sold in Amsterdam for 
$377,232. This writer remembers the 
excitement no more than a decade ago 
when a Fantin-Latour flower piece 
brought a price in five figures, then a 
record for a flower still life. 

Inflation and the decline of the dol- 
lar tell part of the story. But more of it 





It is interesting to note the similarity of the shoes 
worn by the boy in this painting attributed to the 
school of Sofonisba Anguisciola, to those in the 
Coello portrait (see opposite), Anguisciola was the 
eldest of six Italian painter sisters of the sixteenth 
century. This portrait brought $1,600 at Sotheby’s. 









lies in the fact that American collec- | 
tors were bidding in unprecedented | 
numbers at these sales, a sign that 
collecting taste may be turning away } 
from the complexity of contemporary 
abstract expressionism to the eye-fill- 

ing quality of traditional art. 0 | 











This portrait of a lady, 25%4’’ x 19%”, attributed 
to Charles Beaubrun, Parisian artist of the 17th § 
century, whose specialty was portraits of ladies 
of the French court, brought a modest $1,540. 





This portrait of a young nobleman, by Alonso | 
Sanchez Coello, brought $9,000 at Sotheby 
Parke Bernet. Sanchez Coello, a 16th-century 
artist, painted many members of the Spanish 
court of the period. The dog in the painting 
is a precursor of the King Charles spaniel breed. 
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If your mechanic owned 
a Mercedes, he'd 


have it serviced here. 


There are mechanics and then there are our mechanics. Master 
mechanics. Graduates of Mercedes’ own grueling training course. 
Men who go by their brains as well as the book. And who treat 
your car as personally as our service staff treats you. 

Our mechanics work with the finest precision testing equip- 
ment. With the best troubleshooters in the business. 
And, now, with almost twice as much room as before. So they 
can get you in and out twice as fast. With the kind of skill 
that saves you time, trouble and money. Both 
now ... and down the road. 

Next time, have your Mercedes serviced 
by a mechanic’s mechanic. One of ours. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard 


a (one block west of Robertson Boulevard) 


(213) 659-2980 
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For Fine English Period Country : iy 
Furniture —Stores You'll Enjoy and Toe ay vate 
Prices You'll Love. ay” ae “SS 


The Queens Head 


6320 Commodore Sloat Drive, Los Angeles, Callif., 90048 
213/931/1091. 1/2 Block West of Crescent Heights and 
4 Block North of Olympic. 
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250 Broadway, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 92561 714/497/17914. 
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a Gallery 


35 Malaga Cove Plaza 
Palos Verdes Estates 
CA 90247 (213) 375-2212 
Also in Tokyo 
11-6 Akasaka 1-Chome, Minato-Ku, Tokyo 107 Tel. 585-4816 














For years, Italian food, clothes, 
and cars have been famous 

— around the world. But in 
Los Angeles, the wonderful 
secrets of Italian bath- 
rooms remained locked 





Now, for the 
first time, you 
can see what 
the Europeans 
GF have known 

w all along — 
that bathrooms can be fun. And elegant. 

So to rejuvenate the forgotten room, 
we ve gone to great lengths to bring 
you an incredible variety of selections. 
And you'd have to go to Italy to beat it. 

Series 2001 tops off a giant sized bath 
with a cylindrical see-through shower. 
There are heated towel racks behind a 
backpanel, three thermostatically con- 
trolled showers, and plenty of room 
for two. 

And there’s a reason why Italian 
women never let vanity get in their 
way — Ciarly. This handsome three- 
section piece folds 

up neatly and rolls 
into a corner 

or closet. 

Series Ariete 
will bowl you over with 
its striking design and graceful 
lines. Matching basins, toilets 
and bidets are molded from 
vitreous china clay for a 
dazzling effect. 
The design of 
Series 6000 conforms 
handsomely to shape 
up the trickiest bathroom. 








Series Ariete 











COUNCIL 


in the water closet. 
Until Altman’s. 





Series 2001 


you can use the bathroom in 
ways you never dreamed of. 
w 


‘YOU WON'T BELIEVE WHAT THE ITALIANS DO 
IN THEIR BATHROOMS. 











Rolling doors, marble material top 
and coordinated tiles are combined 
with great detail for a stunning 
environment. 

And nothing becomes your bath- 
room like Moonlight. There are eight 
modules — all different in shape and 
function — which can be mixed and 
matched to create a completely 
unique unit. 

Altman’s offers more than just 
products, though. No matter how 
handsome and one-of-a-kind they 
may be. We offer a complete ser- 
vice. A custom design solution to 

your bathroom — made to order to 


your specifications. 


Come visit Altman’s. You'll find 


fo 








Moonlight 





a Available through your designer. 8919 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California (213) 274-5896 FAITLAAAIS 
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Mr. Don Conach 









er—President, viewing Mr. Peter Ellenshaw's painting “Mendocino Coastline’ —42 x 78—oil 


CONACHER GALLERIES 


TWO ELEGANT FLOORS OF GALLERIES ON WORLD FAMOUS MAIDEN LANE 
134 Maiden Lane, San Francisco 94108 (415) 392-5447 


One of the largest 
selections of fine 
quality and 
extraordinary 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


in the country 


i eer, 


Direct Import 
Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs, Cleaning & 
Appraisal by Experts 


525 N. La Cienésa 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


213-657-9175 


1124 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 


415-885-4530 # 


Wholesale To The Trade 


Turn that special occasion into special memories by spending your 
honeymoon or celebrating your anniversary at the Beverly Wilshire 
Hotel’s unique Honeymoon Suite. Candlelit, subtly perfumed with 
incense, exotic, romantic with an authentic flair of the Far East, it’s 
indeed the royal suite. Dine in the intimacy of one of our many 
restaurants, Stroll to the elegant shops, exclusive boutiques and 
prestige art galleries, or enjoy a concert or play. Call or write and let 
us arrange that special occasion. Then relax and enjoy the privacy and 


Me a. oy ed etic Wilshire Hotel. In Where did you spend 
. your honeymoon? 


Meconnts Voranitrighls 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


9500 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 275-4282 
For Immediate Reservations Call: 800-223-6800 or 800-323-7500 
Represented by IRI Grand Luxe Hotels Member of the Preferred Hotels Association 





Everyone 
Needs A Little 
Distinction 
OLY e ee) T- UI PA2e | 
Matchbooks 


Stylishly engraved 
gold lettering ona 





satin paper cover 


e elegant accessory 
e distinctive calling card 
© unique gift idea 


SEND: 


—$9.95 per order [50 Large Books] 
(California residents add 6% Sales Tax) 

— Name or Message - maximum 20 spaces 
PLEASE PRINT 

— Mailing Name and Address 
(must include Zip Code) 
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Mer tod lel Fine Antiques « Restoration by Craftsmen 
Department AD f 4 


Pear le poh Orel AS 646 N. Robertson Blvd. West Hollywood, California 90069| 
Mission Viejo, California 92675 EEILY, 


L BANKER SELLS 
| REAL ESTATES. | 


Also villas, mansions and ranches. We specialize in 
distinguished residences priced from millions on down. 

The estate shown here is one of our exclusives. It's a 
handsome English Tudor in the prestigious Hancock Park 
area of Los Angeles sitting high ona knoll overlooking a 
sweeping yard. The interior features beautiful wood | 
paneling, with grand leaded windows in the two-story | 
entry hall. This fine estate also includes a lighted tennis | 
court, swimming pool, fruit orchard and a lovely guest 
house. It's priced at $850, 000. 

Coldwell Banker also has real estates throughout 
California, Oregon, Washington, Texas, Colorado 
and Arizona. 

For more information about our Special Homes 
ned call David Garretson at (415) 772-0358, “ 

1 Embarcadero Center, San Francisco, CA 9411 


€ Coldwell Kindest 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE COMPANY 


A COLDWELL BANKER COMPANY 
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This year a horde of nearly 5 million scuba, swim and sail. And for land- 


| want to Know more about escaping to Tahiti. | 











| 
American tourists will head for lubbers, theres also golfandtennis. | 
Europé. So what about world-weary Tahiti's not only more attractive — | Name pas si | 
you? Head the other direction. To Tahiti. atthese times, it's more accessible. | Address an _ eee 
May, June and September are Packages start as low as $589* (that | 
the best months to go. There's not includes your air fare and 6 days Sa casa MES Te 
only more space and serenity than at a first-class hotel). Naturally, atthis | State _____________Zip 
usual, there's more beauty. The price there are some restrictions. | The Tahiti Tourist Board, Dept. ADM 
lushly forested mountains and jewel- Sobesure and see your travelagent | 700: Flower Street, Los Angeles, CAS0 
bright flowers are more brilliant for details. Wadd fe ; | 
than ever. Then come to Tahiti in May, A 
The most beautiful watery world June or September. It's the beautiful | 
| 


Tourist Board 
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is waiting for you to snorkle, ski, calm in the storm. 


*Fares shown from L.A. Subject to govt. approva 
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Living Reflections 
of a Golden Age 


lo achieve the quality and richness of 
the finest in furniture, Henredon—in 
this instance—reaches back to another 
time, another place, for living reflec- 


tions of a golden age. At these stores, 
you'll always find the best of Henredon, 


and more of it than in any other stores 
in the west, not to mention the expert 
services (at no extra cost) of their 


interior design studio staffs. 
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Henredon is available in the West 
at these fine dealers: 


rereet 
Abe AC 


ARIZONA COLORADO 
Mehagian’s Furniture Galleries |= Davis & Shaw-Denver 
Phoenix, Scottsdale 


OREGON 
ae CALIFORNIA Paul Schatz-Portland 


: Fergusons-Lake Oswego 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana 8 8 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA UTAH 
Stone Pierce-Berkeley Dinwoodey’s-Salt Lake City 














Because she deserves the best 
of everything. 


Perhaps she introduced you to the 
colorful world of Matisse and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 5 


Or opened your eyes to the exquisite 
beauty of Ming porcelain. 


-Or patiéntly pointed out the difference 
between Chippendale and Hepplewhite, 
Queen Anne and Directoire. 


But thanks to her, you've developed an 
individual sense of style. An eye for 
quality and design. And an abiding 
appreciation for the finer things in life. 


This Mother’s Day, wouldn't it be ~ 
appropriate to thank her in a way she'll 
really appreciate? By giving her a gift 
subscription to Architectural Digest? 


Imagine how she'll love to look at the 
lavish photographs of magnificent homes, 
the work of today’s award-winning 
designers, the worlds and lifestyles of 
those for whom money is no object — 
socialites, royalty, entrepreneurs, 
movie stars. 


Imagine how she'll appreciate the 
inspiring features on fine arts, collecting, 
antiques, gardening, architectural trends. 


Architectural Digest has become 
known around the world as one of the 
most elegant and expensive publications 
in print. 


But our special Mother's Day rates 
make it economical. Especially if you 
give several gift subscriptions— perhaps 


to a mother-in-law, grandmother, 
daughter or favorite aunt. And why not 
yourself too? Because the first one-year 
subscription you order is $27.95. Each 
subsequent gift is only $19.95. 


You save $8.00 on each additional 
subscription. And for every one you give, 
we'll give you a tasteful gift card you can 
sign and send to the recipients. 


Subscriptions will start with the June 
issue. But please reply as soon as possible. 
There's no need to send payment now; 
we will bill you later if you prefer. 


Offer valid only until May 31st, 1978. 
Mail the attached postage-paid card to: 
Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 2418, 
Boulder, Colorado 80321. 
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marble chimneypieces and all manner of architectural antiques, Please see below for details of our worldwide installation service. 





A fine 19th century bronze figure of Apollo, the 
Archer, signed Jules Felix Coutini, Rome, 1875, 
height 3° 1". on fluted green marble pedestal. 
Or Ae 
When considering the redecoration of 
your home or office there are many factors 
which make period panelling a worthwhile 
proposition. Warmth, associations with the 
past and the atmosphere of quiet elegance 
all contribute to a milieu of comfort and 
serenity. Another aspect worthy of consider- 
ation is that a room, once panelled, is decor- 
PLCC em Le 


We specialise in the removal of period 
panelled rooms from old houses, their care- 
ful restoration and installation anywhere 
in the world. Naturally, great care is taken 
COMIN Comm CIT Lamm Oi Comme (rei ammo) cel erey ee Mmel A 
the original are. retained. Before any work 
is started a comprehensive estimate will be 
calculated and our staff will spend endless 
hours preparing detailed designs to show 
you how your room can be transformed. 


RUA CLAS TLR LO Od 
marble chimnevpiece removed from Stukely Hall, 
Huntingdonshire — late 18th century, 

We are also dealers in 18th and 19th 
century French and English chimneypieces 
in carved marble and pinewood; brass and 
steel firegrates; wrought iron staircases, ele- 
gant doorways and we offer a large selection 
Mena nmiiCm riche 


Sculpture and garden ornaments available 
at Syon Lodge include statues, vases, foun- 
tains and animal figures in bronze, marble, 
lead and terra cotta; carved stone sundials, 
seats, well-heads and temples; imposing 
wrought iron entrance een Ce RYT 
aaa ee 

If you have never visited Syon Lodge 
why not send $6 for our 32-page introduc- 
tory colour brochure no. AD 235. As soon 
as your requirements are better known to 
us we will be pleased to send photographs of 
individual pieces currently in stock. 


ee 


A superb quality lifesize statue of Mozart as a 
vouth signed: lk. Barrias, Paris, 1891, height 4° 3", 
CM Aa aL ML La LOY ORL 


We are always eager to purchase it¢ 
similar to those described above. 


Situated between London’s West 
and Heathrow Airport (some 20 min} 
by car from either) Syon Lodge is 
throughout the year — Monday to Fr 
9 am. — 6 p.m.; Saturday and Sur 
1] am. — 4 p.m. 


Buying/Selling agents sought througl 
the United States. 


ALLE 
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Busch Corner, London Road, Isleworth, Middx 
TW7 SBH, England. 

Tel: 011441/560 7978, Telex 8951308 SYON 
Cables SYONLODGE ISLEWORTH 


lle gon sitet re) 
A step beyond Microwave 


We did it. And here’s how. We have combined microwave speed. It can bake (we have cookbooks 
thermal heat and microwave cooking. We created — that show how) so the texture, the look, the 
an oven that can be used for microwave cooking, moisture is just like the good old days. 


conventional cooking, or both together. It’s called Micro-Thermal. It’s made by Thermador. 
Conventional browning is accomplished at And you're going to love it. 


The Thermador CMT-20 Microthermal Cooking System 







For information and 
complete warranty 
details, see your 
Thermador dealer or 
write Dept. E 
Thermador 

5119 District Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90040 
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The Elegant Difference 
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Above: White jade incense burner, with great clarity, carvedin 
the form of a Pagoda. Body with incise carving, thatched roof 
and double gourd finial. Handles carved in the form of dragon 
faces and fish. 

Height: Fourteen and one-half inches, including stand. Width: 
Eight and one-half inches. Ch’ing Dynasty. 

Above right: Lavender Jadeite jade incense burner standing 
on tripod legs with masked handles supporting two loose 
rings. Finial on the cover depicts two Foo-lions. 

Width: Eight and one-half inches. Height: Eight and one-half 
inches, including stand. Ch’ien Lung (1736-1796) 

Right: White jade, eight ring ceremonial vessel exquisitely 
carved in bas-relief. 

Six inches wide. Twelve and one-half inches high, with stand. 
Yuan period. 


Di Capi, Ltd. 


One of the World’s largest collections of jade and ivory carvings 





10 Town and Country Village @ Palo Alto, California 94301 @ (415) 327-1541 


"S.J. SHRUBSOLE 


104 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 753-8920 
:. i 15 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 759-3715 


Rare Small Size Antique English Silver Epergne 
London 1758 Maker: Thomas Gilpin 
Height: 11%’" Length: 19” 
19th century English Needlework Rug 7.9 x 6.9 


RICHARD L. FEIGEN CO FRED B. NADLER 


212-628-0700 = 56 Mount Street Bay Head, New Jersey 08742 (201) 892-2575 





, 


Giovanni Raggi (1720-Bergamo-1792/4) aoe a 
Cleopatra and the Pearl Chinese Export Porcelain 
oil on canvas, 97 by 93 inches 


DIDIHR AARON tu. MATTHEWe 
32 East 67th Street New York New York 10021 ELISABETH SHARPE 


-52. 
Ae aes Spring Mill, Conshohocken, Pa. 19428 (215) 828-0205 





A “Retour d’Egypte”’ 
barometer in mahogany, 
French 1802-1804 
Height: 55’’ Width: 23’ 





TW 


Association Secretary 
59 East 57th Street 
New York 10022 
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Important Pair Gilded Chippendale Wall Brackets 
American or English, 1760-1780 
H. 24”: shelf, 12’x7¥ 
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4y 
781 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (21 



















Richly embossed 

parcel gilt tankard 
on three ball feet. 
Russian, mid 18th century. 


c_ 








Height: 5” 





12 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 






George III Period 
Silver and Mahogany 
Inkstand 





London 1774 
by John Lautier 


14” 


Philip, 


xO Var: 


Colleck 


ILomdom Ltd. 


Dimensions: 








122 East 57th Street 
New York 10022 
(212) 753-1544 















Rare pair of Irish black 
and gold mirrors with 
glass buttons, circa 1810. 
Height 29”, width 24”. 
Brochure in color one dollar. 


fe \LAVIRILLE RUSSIE | 


2) 752-1727 


James Robinson 


(212) PL 2-6166 





INC. 










Association Secretary 
59 East 57th Street 
New York 10022 











Rosenberg & Stebel She. 


32 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 753-4368 : 
® 
4 









Louis XV Marquetry and Ormolu Bureau Plat 
French, circa 1750 
Height 30 inches, width 45¥2 inches 
Depth 23% inches 
European Works of Art Catalogue Two Dollars 

























12 East 56th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 758-0937 











Finely Carved 
Polychromed 
Wood Head of Kuan Yin, 
Of the Sung dynasty. 
A. D. 960-1279 
Height: 22 inches. 














RICKS YILSON 


Duke of Gloucester Street 
Williamsburg Va. 23185 
(804) 229-6860 

























Very fine bureau 
in two stages 
veneered with 
burr walnut. 
Upper section 
contains drawers, 
pigeon holes, 
and shelves; 
lower four 
graduated 
drawers. 

English c. 1710. 
Height 6/954”, 
depth 21”, 
length 3’. 
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U2 FIRESTONE and PARSON 


The Ritz Carlton Hotel Boston, Mass. 02117 (61 7).266-1 858 


Fine Queen Anne Silver Cup and Cover 
Made by Anthony Nelme 
London 1708 Height: 7% Inches 


J. eJ. Wo LEFF Antiques ) LTD. 





825 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 879-3344 


An outstanding Regency Settee 
in Rosewood with brass inlay. 
Circa 1810 


Width: 7812” Depth: 24%” 





Berry-Hill Galleries. Inc. 


W 743 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 753-8130 
CABLES BERRYHILL NEW YORK 


William Smith (English, 19th Century) 
Portrait of William Hammersley 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25 inches 

Signed and dated: W. Smith 1838 


Height: 3742” 





Members of 
the Association are 
available for lectures 
upon written 
application to 
the Secretary. 


Eighteenth century English 
eight branch brass chandelier. 
Spread: 35 inches. 
Height: 23 inches. 








BESHAR'S 


Established 1898 


49 E. 53rd St. 2nd Fl., New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) PL 8-1400 


ANTIQUE TABRIZ 
—Floral patterns 
on light apricot 
field, with center 
madallion of 
flowers in soft 
beige and salmon. 
Main border on 
background of 
dark blue. 
40x59 








59 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 355-7620 


RARE red lacquer 
Queen Anne 
bureau bookcase 
in its original 
condition. 

Circa 1710. 

















‘TLhere’s more 
to Mutschler than 


meets the eye. 














With a diamond cutter’s precision, Mutschler has 
fashioned new Flush Oak cabinetry, the perfect fusion of 
function and style. 

Ultimate storage flexibility is achieved through Flush 
Oak floor-to-ceiling cabinetry, with island work center, and 
a host of interchangeable accessories such as adjustable 
shelves, slide-out shelf trays, baskets and tote trays. In 
addition, a built-in bar, appliance cabinet and spacious 
chef’s pantry are beautifully camouflaged by architecturally- 
matched doors. 

Using special rift-cut oak, which allows for the 
straightest grain possible, Mutschler has created a unique 
uniform surface look enhanced by edge-veneered doors and 
vertically matched grain. 

Superbly crafted inside and out, the entire collection 
of Mutschler wall systems and cabinetry features solid-lum- 
ber doors and drawer fronts, with drawer construction that 
offers the same dovetail joints found in the finest furniture. 

Discerning homeowners who want the utmost in 
design and workmanship can select from a wide spectrum of 
styles, finishes and hardware — all reflecting the Mutschler 
tradition of beauty, quality and durability. 


Your Mutschler dealer can answer all your questions. 
For information, contact Mutschler Kitchens of Southern 
California,8738 West Third Street, Los Angeles, California 90048 





‘| Verdure Aux Diseaux 


A world of tapestries 
to enrich the traditional home. 


















The southland’s largest collection 
direct from the tapestry capitals 
of Europe. Unmatched variety of 
subjects, periods, sizes at prices 
from $200 to $2950. 


5/5” x ae 





Conversation Amdureuse 
Verdure Rosebecge 
Dame A La Licorne 


Le Chavalier 
Chasse En Forét 
_Rambovillet 
Soirée D’Italie 
Vierjahreszeiten 
Féte Galante 
Aubusson 

Le Nid 

Le Messager 
Kellerscene 

Le Concert ) 
La Barque a7 - : ity 
Mascarade > Meo RS yY RHO 
Jagdszene aN oo A 
Repos 
Louvre 
Paysage 
Loire 
Tournoi 
Versailles 

Le Berger 
Blumenstuek 
L’indisretion 
Noble Pastorale 
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Village Poa Wir PS Poe ek eo 
Vendanges 6’ x 45” ae 
Fileuse ae eh yn. 3 
Liebesgarten ern ne ee 
Piazza DS Vee RATE SPN ot} 
Weinernte 9/3” x 4'8” 
Gervaise AYLOR’S 
La Dance 
Portrait 6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA 91401 + (213) 873-1081 - 786-5970 
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We invite you to view our outstanding Galleries of unusual imports shown in 
over 50 display room settings. Just minutes off the Ventura Freeway in Van Nuys. 
Open daily 9 to 5:30. Monday and Friday ’til 9. 


















Bustamante 


ANTIQUES 


Shows and Sales 
Shop the world of ages past. 


The West's most prestigious shows: 
§ 


May 11-14 Civic Center, San Rafael 

May 18-21 Pacific Design Center, L. A. 

May 27-30 Brooks Hall, San Francisco 
July 6-9 Convention Center, Las Vegas 

July 13-16 Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim 

July 20-23 Goodman Hall, Oakland 

August 3-6 Pasadena Center, Pasadena 


THE FLYING HORSE OF KANSU. 
A world renown art treasure, crafted during 
the Han Dynasty (25-220 AD). A superlative, 
_ meticulously finished verde bronze one-half sized 
replica created in Peking is now available 
in limited quantities to the private collector. 
A classic remembrance for the Year of the Horse. 
Size: 6%" x 8%" $100. ppd. (Ca. res. add 6% tax). 


ro WE < Fine Interior Design 


3341 East Colorado Bivd., 
Pasadena, Calif. 91107 (213) 795-7235 








COLBY 
ANTIQUES 


OF SAN CLEMENTE 





Direct importers, fine 18th and 19th century 
furniture and art objects 







Rare, interesting breadrack in fruitwood 
and brass, late 18th century; shown in 
January 1977 Paris Exposition of 
“Most Unusual Antiques of France” 

Dimensions: A 
67” wide, 78” high, 22” deep 
(at deepest) 


iis 


Main store location: 
149 Ave. Del Mar 
San Clemente, CA. 92672 


Telephone 714-492-5130 or 714-492-2620 
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so much more. 
I oan! 


are two world-famous diamonds 
eel tem ob 


Empire Galleries 
—the Transvaal Diamond, 67.89 cts., 
and the Earth Star Diamond, 11] cts. 


Quietly, in less than a decade, Empire Galleries has amassed a multi-million dollar ever-changing collection 
of the better things in life. Housed in our three showrooms, encompassing over 18,000 square feet, you will 
find exquisite estate jewelry, fine clocks and time pieces, museum-quality furnishings, both American and 
Continental, bronzes, porcelains, Orientalia’ silver, thoroughbred automobiles, antique weapons, rugs, fine art, 
oils, lithographs, engravings, et al. 


UCM CMM CM AM OUER RMON CHC MIEN El CG late 
estates, banks and trustees. Hence, everything is priced realistically, often times 
at investment levels. Besides our fantastic array of the rare and unique, knowl- 
edgeable dealers, collectors and decorators everywhere are taking advantage 
of the many additional services Empire Galleries has to offer. Included is the most 
versatile public auction facility and staff in the western United States. We have 
successfully liquidated thousands of estates 
both large and small. Sales can be held in our 
PUTT MLM CMCC Cem 
your premises. Our commission schedules are 
flexible and payment to you is among the 
promptest in the industry. Oftentimes a liberal 
cash advance can be provided while items are pending sale. 


Our appraisal department is qualified to assist you with valuations for insur- 
ance purposes, probate, marital separation or any other reason. We have 
Ce aC MC MUM TA MMC LemeTNCC UCM eM) la Ames 
porcelains, bronzes, etc: Our restoration department includes experts in clock 
repair, furniture refinishing, porcelain and glass repair, etc. with prompt service at a most moderate fee. 


Other important services that we provide include short and long term antique leasing for home or office. We 
also employ several qualified interior designers who are accustomed to working with contemporary and period 
furnishing. There is truly something wonderful waiting for you in Santa Ana. Auctions are generally scheduled 
CTA an ls) Om OTM eS] YARA CMI CUMS CUM ROOM COMMU OM AU MUTE MUTE UM TCs t)y 
Oa AE) Tele 


_Al that. Glitters... 


Furthermore, please be advised 
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of quality merchandise of all types. 
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(One minute off the Santa Ana Freeway —29 minutes from downtown Los Angeles) 








who appreciate the 
new and unique... _ 


Leave the world of look-alikes behind. Discover Allied, the vinyl floor tile that sets new standards o) 
elegance, beauty and quality. Created in an exciting array of custom colors...one-of-a-kind designs 
...and your choice of traditional or modern stylings. Allied vinyl tiles reflect the original brilliant anc 
subtle tones in fine art that others vainly imitate. 

They are available exclusively from The Allied Group. This limited-membership organization is com! 
prised of experts in the art of interpreting floor covering needs and supervising highly customize 
installations. 

So if you’re prepared to experience the new and unique, call or visit The Allied Group deale 
nearest you. : 
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EDDIE EGAN AND ASSOCIATES 

156 South Robertson Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90048 /(213) 272-9282 


DALLAS 
FRENCH BROWN FLOORS 
7007 Greenville Avenue 
, Dallas, Texas 75231/(214) 363-4341 


SAN DIEGO 

UNIVERSITY SHADE & LINO. 

1035 University Avenue 

San Diego, California 92103/(714) 295-3126 


TG UL i Gee oS ee 
French Country Cupboard 


HAYWARD’'S 

1025 Santa Barbara Street P ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 

Santa Barbara, California 93101/(805) 965-0011 OHN HALL o 
FURNITURE DESIGN 

LAS VEGAS J d 

CENTENNIAL FLOORS 2503 MAIN STREET SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90405 


se SPV Eelam least=i 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89104/(702) 382-3211 


PHOENIX 

KIVA FLOORS & INTERIORS 

3943 E. Camelback Road 

Phoenix, Arizona 85018/(602) 955-1450 


PALM SPRINGS 

CORDES FLOORS 

71866 Highway 111 

Rancho Mirage, California 92270/(714) 346-6194 


ORANGE 

ORANGE FLOOR COVERINGS 

1015 W. Collins Avenue 

Orange, California 92667/(714) 633-2700 


JV Bw 

TOWN & COUNTRY FLOORS 

3031 S. Main Street 

Santa Ana, California 92707/(714) 540-6501 


ENCINO 

GIL WEITZ FLOOR COVERING 

16752 Ventura Blvd. 

Encino, California 91436/(213) 788-1444 


NEW YORK 

ALLIED TILE MFG. CORP. 

79 Washington Street 

Brooklyn, New York 11201/(212) 858-3873 


BY APPOINTMENT 396-5928 


Fine old Spode grape pattern 
dessert service 
| oy 12 plates & 6 shaped dishes 


IULIED RONALD JAMES 
ey ceuie, oe 


1201 SUTTER STREET e¢ SAN FRANCISCO 94109 « (415) 771-9330 
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Wilfred Toudouze anil Albert Grossman. _ | 





Without whom it might never have been possible 


Bac Street Antiques is in Los Angeles. At 
8428 Melrose Place. 

The shop was named in honour of Rue de 
Bac in Paris, which for the unfamiliar has long been a 
centre of the French antique business. 

It's run by two close friends — Albert 
Grossman and Wilfred Toudouze. 

Albert was originally in the textile business 

and a collector. And Wilfred is a painter. 

They had in common a love of the sort of 
craftsmanship and design that one rarely finds today. 

So twelve years ago they went into the 
antique business. 

Today Bac Street has an international 
reputation as stockists of fine English country furniture 
and perhaps somewhat 
and Japanese porcelain. Bac Street boys see in you. 


The two friends | oe, 


we had never even considered how we were going to 
getithome toL.A.”. 

Today they make four or five buying tripsa 
year to Britain. And fill at least one forty-foot container 
every time. 

Their shippers are Michael Davis. 

Which brings us to that thank you. Because 
it was their idea that Michael Davis start his shipping 
company in the first place. Since then every Bac Street 
shipment has been handled by Michael Davis. 

What do the friends think about their brain- 
child after six years? 

Wilfred Toudouze puts it quite simply 
‘‘Treally don’t think there’s too much room for 
improvement. We buy upto 150 pieces of porcelain a trip 


They treat us royally!” 
Today Michael 
| Davis ship for many of the 


—— —-— —— and we've yet to havea breakage. 
incongruously the best Chinese | Dear Michael Davis, tell me more about what the | 





have come along way since Address 


world’s leading antique 





they bought that very first oak 


| dealers. They have offices in 





dresser at an English country 
house sale back in 1965. 


London, Melbourne and Los 





| C) Commercial Dealer 


It cost just £40. 
And Albert says 
‘We were so thrilled to buy it, 


[] Moving Household 
er = MICHAEL DAVIS eae 


Phone | Angeles. If you've got an 

L] Collector . antique shipping problem and 

Pease Ue Beene om youthink Michael Davis could 
help you fill in the coupon. 


Specialist Packers and Shippers of Antiques 
and International Household Removers. 
Michael Davis (Shipping) Limited, 111 Mortlake Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey TW9 4AU. (U.K.) 
Telephone: London (01) 876 0434 (day), (01) 878 3377 (night) 
1766 or 4725 Alla Road, Marina Del Rey, Los Angeles, Califomia 90291. (U.S.A.) 
Telephone: (213) 822 5046. 


















NEWBORN 


From our Porcelain Gallery, Royal Worcester’s 
outstanding sculpture “NEWBORN” by Doris 
Lindner. Produced in lifelike natural colors in 
Worcester’s characteristic matte glaze, this 
model is a further example of Miss Lindner’s 
skill, perception and knowledge of horses. 

An edition of 500 sculptures, approximately 
9” high, the original issue price is $1,800.00 


Subject to prior sale. 


We have an excellent collection of original 
porcelain sculptures by Cybis, Burgess, 
Hutschenreuther as well as Royal Worcester. 


PACE SETTER PAVILION 


SOUTH COAST PLAZA ® COSTA MESA, CA.92626 ©(714)-540 2627 








ALL YOUR FAVORITE OLD SHOPS 
IN ONE BEAUTIFUL COMPLEX 
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Enjoy a visit to San Francisco’s Unique Antique 
Gallery . . . With over 50 Showrooms from the 
finest shops in Northern California. 


So today, instead of trying to decide which quality 
shops to visit, why not visit them all at 
HERITAGE PLACE 


Open Daily 10 to 5 and Sunday Noon to § 
44 Gough Street (between Market & Mission Sts.) 
San Francisco, CA 94103 415/431-6950 


ADMISSION FREE 


* Rare Tiffany Lamp included in our fine collection 
of Bronzes, Art Glass, Paintings, Snuff Bottles, 

Oriental Rugs, Russian Enamels, Steins and many 

other collectables and gift items. 


238 NORTH CANON DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 
TELEPHONE (213) 273-1433 




















Hi. I’m Don Drysdale, urging you to 


*“€ever up, fimerica—for 
energy savin a 
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FOR ENERGY SAVINGS. The Automatic Solar Pool 
Cover solar heats and thermal insulates. By day the cover 
absorbs solar energy. By night the cover cuts heat otherwise 
lost through evaporation. “| estimate that this pool cover has 
saved me $100 to $115 per month in gas heating bills.” 

Mr. W.B., Long Beach, Calif.* 

FOR BIG TAX SAVINGS. The State of California 
believes that the Automatic Solar Pool Cover is such an 
energy saver that you can deduct 55% of the total cost 
directly off of your State Income Tax total! 

FOR CLEANLINESS. Keeps out leaves, sand and debris. 
Retards algae growth. Lowers consumption of chemicals. 
FOR SAFETY. Because our Automatic Pool Covers are motorized, in/ess than 60 
seconds your pool is covered tight—and the kids and pets are safe. 


NEW POOLS. Should be specified before construction for savings and attractiveness. 


EXISTING POOLS. Tailors beautifully to many rectangular, kidney and special 
configurations. 


MANUFACTURER-TO-YOU. 


*Complete letter available on request 


Write me for details today—save big tomorrow! 


“Anditke@psS Please send more information today on how | 
kids and | can save big with an Automatic Solar Pool Cover. AUTOMATIC 
pets safe SOLAR COVERS 


Name — 


Address 


Mail to: Don Drysdale ADM es “4S 


Automatic Solar Pool Covers, 1970 Gladwick St., 
Compton, Ca. 90220 


Phone: (213) 639-7800 (714) 750-2288 (805) 653-1230 (415) 825-1880 


City State 





‘| A prize for 


your collection 





This new deluxe Collector’s Album will pi 
your issues of Architectural Digest in mint con 
—and in their accustomed luxury. 

The textured, leather-like cover in rich cc 
brown—gold-stamped on front and spine—is 
designed to look perfectly at home among the 
fine bindings in your permanent library. | 

Easy-to-release metal bars make adding 
removing copies a snap! Wipes clean with ad 
cloth. Fits issues beginning with January/Feb 
1976. 

A must for your own collection! And a the 
gift for anyone else you know who subscribes" 
Architectural Digest. Only $7.95 each, plus p 
Use this coupon to order. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, GA. 90230 
Please send me ——— #00013 COLLECTOR’S ALBUM 


at $7.95 each plus $1.00 postage and handling. 
Enclosed is my check for $ 


Name 
(pleas 


Address 


ap 





City. 
California residents please add 6% sales tax. 


Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 








White House China 


~ The Abraham Lincoln Plate 


¢ An authentic reproduction of the china pattern used 
in the White House by President Abraham Lincoln. 


¢ The first in a series of 12 re-creations of historic 
White House china patterns to be issued in a serial- 
numbered limited edition by the Danbury Mint. 


You can now obtain a beautiful collector plate which 
reproduces the White House china pattern actually used by 
President Abraham Lincoln. 

White House China 

There exists, in closely guarded rooms within the White 
House, a collection of the china used by our Presidents over 
the centuries. Think of your own special thrill in not just 
seeing this White House china, but actually owning a 
collector’s set of twelve historic Presidential plates. 

Included in this collection will be 7%/,” dessert/salad plate 
re-creations of the china patterns used by George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Abraham Lincoln, and nine other 
American Presidents. The Abraham Lincoln plate, the first 
to be issted, is available now in a serial-numbered limited 
edition. By acquiring it, you will be eligible to purchase (if 
you wish) each of the remaining eleven plates in the White 
House china collection, which will be offered one every 
2-to-3 months at the same price. 


Authentic Re-Creations 

Naturally, the plates used by our Presidents represent the 
finest products of the china maker’s art. These authentic 
re-creations and adaptations will be produced in Europe, as 
was so much of the Presidential china throughout our his- 
tory. The time-honored techniques of old-world artistry will 
be combined with the best of modern technology to create a 
truly magnificent plate collection for your home. 


Collector Plates You Can Use 
Many collector plates are intended primarily for display. 


However, in this instance, great care has been taken to 
provide you with collector plates that also can be used on 
special occasions. 
24kt Gold Decorations 

As you might expect in official Presidential china pat- 
terns, many of these plates are lavishly decorated with gold! 
In every case, 24kt gold has been hand applied to authen- 
tically recreate the original patterns. 


Act Now 


Orders from this offering must be postmarked by May 31, 
1978. 


The Abraham Lincoln Plate 


The Danbury Mint Must be 
47 Richards Avenue Postmarked by 
Norwalk, Conn. 06856 May 31, 1978 


Please enter my order for the Abraham Lincoln Plate as 
follows: 


— Abraham Lincoln Plate(s) @ $30.00 
quantity 
Shipping & handling @ $1.50 per plate 


Total amount enclosed - 


I understand that I am entitled (but not obligated) to pur- 
chase the remaining eleven plates in the White House china 
collection which will be issued at 2-to-3 month intervals at the 
same price. You will advise me of these additional plates as 
they become available. 


Name 
Address a 
City ! 
SNS eS a a ey Ay» : 


*Conn. residents pay $33.71 per plate to include sales tax. 


The Danbury Mint is not affiliated with the U.S. Mint or any other 
governmental agency. AD 


Plate shown smaller than actual 73,” size 
4 
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The Bettmann Archive 





By John Loring 


CHANGES IN DESIGN DIRECTION come 
about, not through mutations that 
shake the very foundations of aesthet- 
ics, but through little shifts in popular 
taste. One such recent shift is Ameri- 
can design’s awakening from its ex- 
tended reverie on the square, the circle 
and the strict grid. The 1960s compul- 
sion to harden every line in sight has 
relaxed. The straightedge, compass 
and triangle have been replaced on 
drawing boards by looser graphic idi- 
oms such as scribbles, hatchings, 
graffiti and outline tracings. In all 


‘ 
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A fine shade of aqua, appearing as a zigzag cross- 
band, controls Agquarelle, from First Editions. 


branches of two-dimensional design, 
the once ubiquitous ‘‘’geometrics”’ 
have given way to appealingly less 
formal, yet still orderly, patterns. 

Of the ingenious patterns in the new 
collections at First Editions Wallcover- 
ings & Fabrics, two are outstanding for 
their free and sensitive linear drawings, 
derived loosely from traditional East- 
ern design conventions. The first, Aqua- 
relle, offers sparse and wandering 
stripes crossed by equally errant bands 
of vertical marks in zigzag formation. 
This subtle and fabulous print fabric 
and wallcovering is available in either 
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SHOWROOMS 


The New Softer Edges of Design 


of two colorways that are very much of 
the moment: pale off-blues and faded 
oranges with tan or brick. 

Also at First Editions, a strong and 
handsome new fabric and wallcover- 
ing, In Quotes, takes those inexplicably 
droll punctuation marks and orders 
them into diagonal ranks where they 
disarmingly refuse to stay aligned. 
First Editions’ In Quotes is assertively 
appealing in brick on natural linen. 

Quadrille Wallpapers and Fabrics 
have long been known for their 
seemingly endless parade of fresh, 





Cherokee, in both linen/cotton fabric and vinyl 
wallcovering, in any of Quadrille’s colorways. 
versatile and energetically colored 
prints. Of exceptional appeal among a 
myriad of fabric and wallcovering pat- 
terns—any of which could lure the 
most obstinately retrograde eye away 
from geometrics—are: Metropole, an 
animated array of trailed-out narrow 
brushstrokes, irregular dots and 
dashes, in Quadrille’s extraordinary 
chrome yellow on white or in glo- 
riously pure colors like mint, rust, 
orange or turquoise; Passy, whose 
small-scale formations of fanned-out 
brush marks have strong appeal in 
black on natural cotton canvas; and 












Mohawk, the loose brushwork of 
whose lyrical little white chevrons o 
colored grounds has a distinctly Ori-| 
ental, rather than Indian, flavor. | 

Also at Quadrille, a smashing new 
print called Cherokee has diagonal file : 
of tattered rectangles undoubtedly de 
rived from Indian rug motifs. It is one 
of the great patterns of the moment. | 

At Stark Carpet, patterns have for 
some time been wandering away from 
the straight and narrow path of linear 
order, and luxuriating in the sensuous} 
textures of a magnificent line of Ber- 







Wilshire, a new acrylic carpeting, joins Stark 
Carpet’s already magnificent line of Berbers. 


bers. Stark has added a new twist with 
Wilshire, a 100% American and 100%: 
acrylic Berber. Wilshire has a moderate 
price and maximum potential for both 
residential and commercial use, with 
its supple, subtle line grids of quiet 
color submerged in dense looped 
fields of natural Berber colors. 

A new pair of carpets at Stark, Tex- 
tured Trends and New Condatino, mix 
exceptionally thick cotton and wool 
with an occasional colored weft in the 
thickest imaginable handmade flat- 
weaves. Both are simple and beautiful. 

continued on page 182 





undeniable 
statement 
Em slel(ol. 
makes about its owner. Doing 
that for 75 years is no small feat. 

Naturally an anniversary of 
that magnitude deserved 
something rather special. 

So we've created a special 
limited-edition, anniversary 
Riviera. We call it the “LXXV.’ 

Outside it is distinguished by a 
special silver and black designer's 
paint treatment. 

On the inside, the LXXV is 
even more special. The theme is 
platinum gray: in the leather and 
vinyl seats, the deep-pile 


For 75 years now, the name Buick 
3 has stood for quality and prestige. 
| Quality in the manner in which 
Buicks are designed and built. 
And prestige, that certain 





And to heighten the effect, a 
brushed chrome finish accents 
the instrument panel and doors. 
(Some equipment shown is not 
included in the LXXV package 








carpeting, the matching door trim. 



















MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


and is available at extra cost.) All 
in all, it’s a very handsome limited 
edition. Best of all, you can buy 
it. It's at your Buick dealer now. 
At this point we're tempted to 
tell you that a special offering 
like this comes along only once 
every 75 years. Well, why not? 
Because occasions like this come 
about only once every 75 years. 
It's Buick’s way of saying Happy 
Anniversary—from us to you. 


It begins with a blacksmith. 
Instead of a cookie-cutter kind of 
production line, each piece of Woodard 
furniture begins with an anvil, some 
brawn, and an honest-to- 
goodness blacksmith. 
Woodard furniture is 
shaped, joined and fin- 
ished by hand, right down 
to the careful hand-wiping 
of the final antiquing. 
There is no mass produc- 
tion. Employees are arti- 
sans and craftsmen. 
And Woodard endures to add to its 


The worth 
of Woodard 


worth. Eacn piece of furniture, for 
example, receives a layer of molten zinc 
to inhibit rust and to protect 
the finish. This is an expensive 

way to protect furniture, 

but it is also the best 

way. And when you add 

the 14 separate finishing 

steps, you begin to see 

why Woodard furniture 

can be passed down 

from generation to generation. 

The eyes have it. 
The beauty of Woodard is 

evident with another quick glance at the 
photograph below. For 


ard has been a style 
leader, both in- 
doors and out. 
And this lead- 
ership is not 
confined to 


three generations Wood- 


wrought iron alone. Few manufacturers 
offer such a wide range of fabrics and 
coverings. Woodard also 
at knows that not everyone 
"eee | likes white. That's why you 
fm, can choose froma 
3 rainbow of 25 beautiful 
finishing colors. 

In this clickety-click, 
mass-produced, com- 
puterized world we live in, 

isn’t it nice to know there’s still a 
Woodard around? 

For an idea-filled color catalogue 
with planning guide and specifications 
on the entire Woodard line, send $3.00 
to Woodard, 321 Elm Street, Owosso, 


Michigan 48867. Woodard 
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Our (4 Vr h royale A ridiculous statement? We're convinced that both parties would rule unanimously 
OD in our favor! Our bipartisan mastodon with accompanying vase is rendered in 


COU! 0 h raale) th translucent Jadeite. It stands eight inches high and five inches wide. 
| 1S “A “4 It’s rare glassy quality would humble the most thunderous filibuster. 
| This 19th Century piece has the necessary clout to dissolve party 
| 


rey! loyal Democ rat x) , loyalties. Come cast your vote in our San Francisco showroom. + 


Jade & Oriental Art 

in the Fairmont Hotel 

950 Mason Street 

AY Yan ac aratinom li} olin Be oes) 
415/391-3440 


Ashkenazie & Co. ee ek 





A Rare Small 


Queen Anne Secretary 


The unique size, handsome 
proportions, and finely figured 
walnut of faded color all make 

this secretary very desirable. 

England, 1710. 
Height: 76’; Width: 26”, 
Depth: 20”. 





Manheim 
Galleries 


Established 1919 
409 Royal St., New Orleans 
504-568-1901 
2520 Fairmont Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 é 
320 Decorative Center, Dallas Bas 


ps. 


(This Gallery for the Trade only.) or 
214-742-2364 era 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 178 


And, naturally at Stark, there is an 
ever-increasing variety of lavishly tex- 
tured and loosely patterned Berbers 
from Switzerland, in colors one more 
handsome than the next. 

The trend toward a relaxed line in 
pattern is elegantly apparent at Hin- 
son & Company, where the most 
imaginative array of scribbles, snap- 
line splatters and splotches are abso- 
lutely appealing on backgrounds of 
the freshest white, casual kraft-paper 
brown, or Hinson’s high-impact color 
Shell, a low-intensity orange that is as 
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Spring, 100 percent cotton sailcloth, is one of a 
new generation of prints at Stroheim & Romann. 


refreshing as a perfect melon ice. 

There are at Hinson—in fabric and 
wallcovering—the taut animated snap- 
lines of Fasano Stripe; the splattered 
stenciled hearts of Les Coeurs; Iris’s 
brushy stripes of hatching; and Eunice, 
a marvelous print patterned like the 
ripples on a barely agitated pool. 

The alternatives to geometry are not 
all abstract, and flowers this spring are 
again playing their part. Stroheim & 
Romann, in an appealing departure, 
add to their vast lines of many-splen- 
dored fabrics a new generation of 
prints in which intricate overall net- 
works of floral outlines printed in 
solid white pigment stand out on col- 
ored sailcloth grounds. Stroheim & 
Romann’s Spring, with its tulips, free- 
sias, narcissus, irises and daisies; or 


Grasses, with its Queen Anne’s lace, 
cattails, wild oats, wheat and dan- 
delions, are at once robust and grace- 
ful, sumptuously backed by colors of 
almost daring directness and hon- 
esty—such as Wedgwood blue, Sand, 
Brick, Fawn, Chocolate and Hunter Green. 
These crisp delightful prints are both 
new for Stroheim and news for spring 
(or indeed for any other season). 

Of course, for the pleasures of fab- 
rics powdered with the most carefully 
cultivated bunches of flowers—the 
nineteenth century’s geometrics— 
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Boussac of France presents one of their 100 
percent cotton toiles, the charming floral Déve. 


there is little to match the small won- 
ders of Les Toiles Boussac. And at 
Boussac of France all the colorful for- 
get-me-nots, strawflowers and wild 
roses pursue their giddy careers in a 
wealth of very small-scale floral toiles 
like Chesterley, Clara, Cécile, Caline, Deve 
and Blandine—and how superior they 
are to the late and unlamented geo- 
metrics they so happily ignore. 

The tactics may vary drastically—line 
may become sketchy or scumbled, pat- 
tern may be submerged in texture, 
diaper work may be replaced by 
powdered fields. But whatever the strat 
egy, the situation is clear: Geometrics, 
for now, can wait in the wings. 0 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 10 N.E. 39th ST., MIAMI, FLA. eg 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CA. 90069 


ATLANTA Edward James Assoc. / BETHESDA J.W. Showroom / BOSTON Leonard B. Hecker Assoc. / CHICAGO Patterson, Flynn & vere ete 
VELAND Michael J. Konnor, inc. / DALLAS Ginger Micelli Assoc. / DENVER Hang It Up / HOUSTON Craig Shirk. inc. 7 MINNEAPOLIS Gene Smiley. ince 
PHILADELPHIA JW. Showroom / PORTLAND Wayne Martin, Inc. / SAN FRANCISCO Lawrence Green / TROY, MICH. Campbell Louis, Inc. 
LONDON / as / BRUSSELS / ROME / HAWAII / PUERTO RICO 


Fabrics: Grande. Plaid Pigalle Wallcovering: Lotus Rey asey 
ALL DESIGNS AVAILABLE IN WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS or 
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A singular statement of dramatic styling inspired by the 


a 
contemporary designs found in the famous South 
American capital. 


This newest grouping of fine casual furniture by Tropitone 


expresses a bold Bauhaus flair with wide solid aluminum 
Ovale een 


bar main frames and extra wide lacings. 


The entire Brasilia line of tables, chairs and chaises is 
available in 18 striking colors. 


Tropitone Furniture Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, Florida 33578 
17101 Armstrong, Irvine, California 92714 





Showrooms: 


Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Irvine, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, San Francisco, Sarasota, Seattle 


For our new 48-page full-color catalog, send $2. 
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Let us share a few of our 
times andplaceswithyou. Some 
of our discoveries in the past 
and present. A perception of 
things as they ought to 
be. We welcome you to 
‘the world of Gatsby's. 
For your free catalog 
write: The Connoisseur 
Collection from Gatsby's 
P.O. Box44723, Dept. A-5, | 
Atlanta, Ga. 30355. - ; 
i x, 
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Our oval table of antiqued brass 
has the smart, high fashion style 
that adds an unmistakable zest 
CORTON IMCL Catia PCL 
beveled glass top. 22” x 42” x 17” 
high. Ask your LaBarge dealer 
to show you this table and the 
MaULCUC MM tweeter Clas 
Group. Write us for his name 
nd a four-color mirror/table 

Leite it a ee 


ad 











INTERNATIONAL 
PROPERTIES 


Pleasures of the Past 
By June R. Gader 





IT TAKES MORE than a touch of romanticism to wish to owna 
historic house. Immense and numerous rooms surely are 
not practical in servantless times. High-ceilinged rooms 
are drafty. Rambling parklands and gardens are costly to 
maintain. Yet where else can you live with handcrafted 
details and historic artifacts? All beauty requires some 
sacrifice, if only in the time spent caring for it. These 
pleasures of the past are well worth their cost. 


Pound Ridge, New York 

Hobby Barn was the name given to the oldest part of this 
remarkable house when it was constructed in 1780 and 
used for dances. Today the rambling residence, mainly 
constructed of handsomely weathered barn siding, is 
evocative of New England in its varied details. 

The setting is simply incredible. A serene pond is 
made picturesque by an unusual arched bridge; a spec- 
tacular quarry, resembling an amphitheater, is planted 
with annuals; a 45’ x 20’ heated pool nestles in a woodsy 


area. The thirty-two wooded acres are just an hour and 
fifteen minutes from midtown Manhattan. The ten-room 
house has interior walls of stone and barn siding, a skylit 
garden room, immense living room and bedrooms, six 
fireplaces, a staff apartment with separate entry. It is 
priced at either $590,000 for the house and the entire 
thirty-two acres, or $440,000 for the house and seven 
acres. From Sotheby Parke Bernet International Realty 
Corporation, 980 Madison Avenue, New York 10021. 


Lake Morat, Switzerland 

Campagne Catoney is 200 years old. It shows its age only in 
exquisite detailing—striking ceiling murals and moldings, 
parquet floors, tall windows—and in the fantasy of its 
situation. Flanked by 22,282 meters of parkland, it faces 
180 meters of lake frontage, with spectacular views of ice- 
blue water, rolling hills and bucolic villages. 

The main residence, a charming mélange of pitched 
tile roofs of varying heights, sporting at least half-a- 
dozen chimneys, includes on its main floor a panelled 
drawing room, immense billiard room, sun room with 
patio, large dining room, beamed kitchen complex and 
servants’ rooms. The three upper stories contain fifteen 
bedrooms. An attractive guest cottage is just across the 
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road on its own section of land. Available for 2,500,000 
Swiss francs from Hugh de C. Cartwright, Premier 
Properties, 30A Sackville Street, London W1. 


The Algarve, Portugal 

Faro is the ancient capital of the Algarve, which combines 
modern conveniences with antique beauty. Palacio do 
| Portal is a seventeenth-century mansion, with one of its 
| terraces actually situated atop the old city walls. Its 
formal gardens and patios include a twelfth-century 
' Moorish watchtower. The mansion contains unusual 
antique tiles, original woodwork and floors, fine wrought 
| iron and stonework, arches and ancient beams. Through 
| the efforts of an art historian, it has been restored and 
carefully modernized, to offer every comfort. 

To make it practical for contemporary living, the palacio 
has been divided into six spacious and luxurious apart- 
ments, fully furnished with antiques and fine locally 
made reproductions. Although they are fully self-con- 
tained, the apartments are designed so that two or more 
could be combined for an owner’s luxury suite. Equipped 
with every necessity, this historic property offers a won- 
derful opportunity to enjoy the past pleasures, modern 
conveniences and a good rental income. Priced at $280,- 


en 


000, from Roy Veatch, Period Houses, 1317 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


Olympia, Washington 
Cloverfields was once the historic home of one of Wash- 
ington’s most distinguished citizens, the late General 
Hazard Stevens, the son of Washington’s first territorial 
governor. Built in 1914, the graceful mansion, in the 
Dutch Colonial style, is set on a high knoll with a view of 
Mount Rainier and overlooking a private 2%-acre lake. 
The grounds of the secluded 4'4-acre property burgeon 
with azaleas, rhododendrons and dogwood. 

The house is gracious in its flow of rooms, generous in 
its space. To enjoy the view, you may sit on the wide 
covered entry porch or the upper sun deck; to entertain, 
you might use either the large reception hall, the living 
room with its handcarved sandstone fireplace and bay 
windows, or the dining room with its paneled wainscot- 
ing. Typically, besides the three stories with their numer- 
ous bedrooms and storerooms, there is an attic and a 
basement. Kitchen and baths have been restored for 
modern convenience and there is a laundry area in the 
two-car garage. Just $350,000 from James Retz, Previews, 
5670 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, California 90036. 0 





GLORIOUS NATURAL TONE AND MARKINGS. 
ALSO AVAILABLE INLINEN-CANVAS, AND MANY 
OTHER FABRICS. THROUGH YOUR DECORA- 
TOR, DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT. 





DECORATIVE ARTS CENTER.305 EAST 63RD ST. 
NEWYORK 10021, TEL.(212) 758-4744. CHICAGO 
(MERCHANDISE MART), MIAMI (10 NE 39TH ST.) 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS 
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RG SENSE eT eet oe BOUQUEYP Shown one-sixth actual size 


Jana K. Napoli’s work is widely respected and céflected in both Americas and Europe. Atelier Napoli 
proudly offers her most recent, most personal creation: Dimensionals®. 

Dimensionals® are handcarved free-standing sculptural-expressions. Each is unique, featuring double- 
sided tableaux painted on wood. Edges are water-gilded with pean then burnished to achieve a rich 
lustre. Mountings are beveled plexiglas. iad 


Prices are available upon request. For current catalogue of Dimensionals* and multiples send $5.00 to P.O. Box 52444, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 70152. To arrange a personal viewing telephone 504-525-0068. Select pieces are on public view at Deville, 124 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


d. SLINGLINE 
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YORK, D & D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVE., 212-688-2020/LOS ANGELES, PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER/ 213-659-7044 /MIAMI, 3750 BISCAYNE en AN ioe Riehee ARG 
Dallas, 1444 Oak Lawn Avenue/Houston, 170 D 


ecorative Center/Chicago, 219 West Erie Street/Philadelphia, The Marketplace /Atlanta, Decorative 
Arts Center/Denver, 2830 East Third Avenue /San Francisco, 101 Kansas Street/Seattie, 5704 Sixth Avenue South/Portland, 118 N.W. PX} Street 
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Shown: The Shasta. About $450. 
Style with comfort. Still further 
reason Barcalounger is the 
preferred recliner choice 
in the fine homes of 
America. Barcalounger. 


At better stores 
everywhere. 
Write for store 
nearest you. 
Barcalounger, 
Rocky Mount, 
N.C. 27801. 











Pair Marcolini period Meissen 
Tureens with marks in underglaze blue 
6%" high—7" diameter. 


ME RR Y V Agee 


ANTIQUES and GARDENS 
Barcalounger Recliners 3640 BUCHANAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94123 


(415) 567-0615 
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Solid wood, 


of course 





From a single classic Chippen- 
dale bureau, made in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, about 1780, 
came the inspiration for an entire 
Davis Collection. The Newbury 
Collection, while born of English 
Chippendale influence, evolved 
at the hands of Davis crafts- 
men into a distinctively 
American identity. 
And each rich, hand- 
crafted solid ma- 
hogany piece, for 
bedroom or dining 
room will quietly take 
its place among the 
treasures of today 
and tomorrow. The 
Newbury Collection 
is just one of many 
fine solid wood 
groups by Davis. 





































1978 EXCALIBUR SS 


This elegant handcrafted masterpiece combines the design and authentic 
character of the famous Mercedes Benz SS Series cars of the 1927 era 
with the proven technology of the General Motors 454 Engine, 4 wheel 
power disc brakes, 4 wheel independent suspension, automatic trans- 
mission, and power steering. Every luxury option available on a fine 
motorcar is standard equipment on the Excalibur, including air, stereo, 
removable hardtop and convertible top and radial tires. Two distinctive 
models PHAETON (Four-Place) and ROADSTER (Two-Place). 


Leases available, call or write for information today! 


/EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD. 


3200 Skokie Valley Rd. (Box AD) 
Highland Park, Ill. 60035 
(A suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 


Telephone (312) 433-4400 


*Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 


CABINET COMPANY ~ 


The entire collection may be viewed 
in our colorful brochure, Newport Collection. 
For your copy, send one dollar to Davis Cabinet Company, 
P.O. Box 60444, Nashville, Tennessee 37206 








Architectural Digest proudly 
presents American Interiors—an 
extravagantly ~- 
beautiful book ® 
that takes you 
| through the 
‘most artistic, 
innovative 
and distinctive 
interiors in 
America. 
Most of these 
interiors have 
never been- 
nor ever will be— 
een to the public. All have graced 
the pages of Architectural Digest 
during the last ten years. 

_ This unique, and uniquely val- 
juable retrospective, is a permanent 
record of the state of the art in this 
country during the mid-to-late 
twentieth century. But more than 
that, it is a once-in-a-lifetime tour. 
As you turn its pages you will 
wander through rooms individual 
and fascinating —rooms that nepre- 
sent a broad range of styles, con- 
cepts and personal moods. 








, 






See the view in a designer's 
Califorttia penthouse. 





Picture yourself in an art collector's residence. 


nT 


The book itself is a collector’s 
item. It has eae produced with 
ms meticulous care 

J: and attention 

to detail from 
the finest quality 

materials. It is 
¥ quarto size (9" x 
12"), handsome- 


Its 250-plus 
pages include 
pee over 40,000 
MB words of text 

to expand the 
marvelously crisp clear four-color 
photographs, enhanced by fine 
enamelled paper. 


4 “NMerican Interior ior 
OF INNOY ATIVE INTERIOR DESIGN JN THI 
E 


UNITED STATES 





Preview American Interiors 
for 30 days as our guest. 


To reserve your preview copy of 








ly bound in cloth. 





See America’s most beautiful Aone without Aeavitie your crore. 


American Interiors, send 

no money. Just 
=e ~2Ss« Cp te the 
| coupon below 
and return it 


Spend some time in Games Va walerbile Balsan's 
Palm Beach home. 


We think you will want to keep 
American Interiors. Because it is more 
than a beautiful book. It’s a beautiful 
experience. One you'll want to have 
over and over again. 


oi available at your bookseller or order 
directly from: 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, New York 11802 


Please send me Architectural Digest's American 
Interiors. If not impressed and delighted with 
this book, I may return it within 30 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, I will remit $35 plus postage, 
handling, and sales tax where applicable. 





XI prefer to enclose payment now. Same 30- 
day examination offer applies, with full refund 
guaranteed. (California residents please add 6% 
sales tax. All orders subject to review.) 


Name 





(please print) 


Signature 





Address 








City 


State Zip 


In U.S.A., please allow six weeks for 





shipment 
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Timeless Belgi 


men into unique linen wallcoverings and fabrics. Elegant textures, 
colorations—all attributes of Belgian linen. Can be treate 
stalled, require minimum maintenance, and withstand wear and tear. 


an linen, nature’s own fiber. Flax is harvested, processed, spun, and finally woven by Belgian crafts- 


luxurious patterns, superb weaves, rich natural 
d to meet with flame resistance standards, are easily in- 


For additional information: Belgian Linen Association, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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8800 CABINET / DESIGN IM. ROSEN DESIGN PATENT #23 


NEW YORK: 321. 62 ST. /\OSA 


BOSTON : CHICAGO ° DALLAS + DENVER ° LOS ANGELES ° MIAMI 


NGELES: 8936 BEVERLY BLVD. / CHICAGO: MERCHANDISE MART / MIAMI: 47 N.E. 3 


» NEW YORK » SAN FRANCISCO * SEA 
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We want to help you 
TO mL 


We know you want your home to be everything 
you've always dreamed of. 

With this in mind we made sure our appli- 
ances would not only work well, and keep on 
working, but we felt they should do a lot more. 

Style, for instance. We design our appliances 
so they look good. Because we think style is 
important in every room of your home. 

We designed textured steel doors that help 
hide fingerprints for every kind of refrigerator we 
make. And our newest model has a special door 
up front that lets your family get at the foods they 
want most often without opening the whole 
refrigerator. 

We made our touch control microwave oven 


_ andxa self-cleaning range combinable into a 


single unit. Because we thought you'd like a more 





modern and efficient use of space. 

We designed our dishwashers with features 
like silverware and cutlery baskets in the door. 
And portable models that can be converted to 
built-ins. 

We even built a solid state touch control 
washer that is simply beautiful. And better yet, it’s 
beautifully simple. 

We invented Trash Masher® compactors. We 
think they're a convenience no contemporary 
home should be without. 

We've also developed several programs and 
services to help our customers long after the sale 
is made. 

We do all this because we believe your dream 
house deserves only the best. That's what dreams 
are made of. 


<=> 
Whirlpool 


Home ppliances 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 





Earle D. Vandekar 
knows fine porcelain... 


and Michael Davis 





Pictured at the Earle D. Vandekar premises at Knightsbridge London. 


Like other leading experts in antiques and fine art, 
Earle D.Vandekar’s knowledge extends beyond the MICHAEL DAVIS 
essential characteristics of his chosen field; English, ; 

Continental and Oriental Ceramics. credit ace ee 


He has to know the very best people to pack _of antiques and fine art 
: ; : 111 Mortlake Road, Kew, Richmond, 
and transport the valuable pieces in which he deals. — Surrey TW9 4AU Tel: (01) 876 0434. 
That’s how he came to know Michael Davis: bythe __ Telex: 928696. 


: ; : : 4725 Alla Road, Marina Del Rey, Los Angeles, 
international reputation they have achieved for fast California S0OSN coi abe cE. 
reliable service by land,sea and air. _Telex:691565 CREAMYPACK —AD'5 

















THE KNAPP PRESS, 5900 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90036 


Dear Reader: 
Our misfortune may be your good fortune. 


Our misfortune is that 1500 copies of the leather-bound 
limited edition of our first book, Architectural Digest 
CELEBRITY HOMES, were destroyed in a shipping accident. 
At considerable extra expense and loss of time, we 
remade all 1500 copies. 


This change of plans means that we are now in a position 
to offer 398 of these signed, numbered volumes to our 
readers at $100 per copy. No more copies will ever be 
available. 


Each is handsomely bound in deep burgundy leather with 
intricately designed 22-karat gold stamping, gilt-edged 
pages, Silk moire end pages, a silk ribbon page marker 
and each is numbered and registered for its owner. I 
have personally signed each volume. 


If you wish to take advantage of this second-chance 
opportunity we suggest that you act very promptly. Books 
will be registered in your name and numbered in the se- 
quence” in which we receive orders. You may examine your 
copy for one month. If it does not live up to your 

every expectation of quality, you may return it within 

30 days at our expense and owe nothing. 


I sincerely hope this misfortune will turn out to be a 
stroke of good fortune for you. 


Sincerely, 
ce 
| é. bc a Sec AE. 


Paige Rense 
Editor 






io, seaenye your limited 
edition copy of Architectural 
Digest CELEBRITY HOMES 

at $100 please write to: 

Ms. Ellen Winters 

The Knapp Press 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 


Please include your address 
and your signature and the 
name that you would like 
inscribed in your book. 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. 











MANUEL CANOVAS 


An exquisite collection of fabrics, 
wallcoverings and carpets. 


ead ' 


NEW YORK, 979 THIRD AVENUE — 2ND FLR. 
CHICAGO / LOS ANGELES. 


=| Brown Jordan 











Orient. From the Brown Jordan collection. 


Excellence in handcrafted aluminum casual furniture. Admittedly expensive. And worth it. 


At leading stores and interior designers. Write for a free brochure, or send $3 for a 64-page catalog and nearest dealer. Brown Jordan, Dept. AD, Box 5688, El Monte, California 91734 





From our extensive collection 
of American Art... 


a masterpiece by 


Georgia O'Keeffe 





Abstraction Blue, 1927, oil on canvas, 40 x 30 inches 


Exhibited: 


The Intimate Gallery, New York, 1928 
O’Keeffe Exhibition, No. 37 


The Rose Art Museum, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, 1963 
American Modernism: The First Wave, No. 4. 


°Hirschl z “Adler 


ALLERIES INC. 


21 East 70th Street, New York 10021-(212) 535-8810 
Tuesday-Friday: 9:30 to 5:30, Saturday: 9:30 to 5 
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PREVIEVY¥> 
Coming Next— 

in June 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 








Architectural Digest Visits: 
HUBERT DE GIVENCHY 


in Paris; 


INTERIOR DESIGNS. 
David Hicks brings an Irish 
country house into the present. 

Jean Howard Santoro’s home in Beverly Hills. 
A Manhattan apartment by Jimmy Potucek. 
John Stefanidis on the Greek Island of Patmos. 
Eighteenth century recaptured in New York 
apartment of Mr. and Mrs. George Zauderer. 
Joseph Minton and David Corley create an 
interior of warmth and livability in Fort Worth. 
A villa near Rome by Paolo Tommasi. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Architecture: Paul Rudolph’s residence 
for a Long Island family. 

The Collectors: Prince Franz Josef II 
of Liechtenstein. 

Gardens: Inverewe on the Scottish Coast. 
Art: Drawings of the female nude. 
Antiques: French art glass. 


AND MORE— 








Appreciation for the 
vintage things in life. 


Of position stated simply 
and succinctly. Of variety, only 
confined to excellence. 


Of unpretentious luxury. 
Recalled in Cabin Crafts’ 


Introducing a saxony style 
reestablishing the true measure of 
quality carpet. With such depth 
and density, its soft, sumptuous pile 
seems almost impenetrable. 
Memoirs. Highlighting lustrous 
Antron® IIT nylon in a surface 
texture which plays subtly with 
light and shadow. Assuring 
aesthetic compatability in an 
astounding selection of 41 solid 
colors. Memoirs. Visually 
enchanting, physically statuesque. 
This is the classic combination, 
kept fresh and young with 
Scotchgard® carpet protection. 
This is a carpet of notable 
achievement, sought by many. 
Available only from your 

Cabin Crafts dealer. 


West Point Pepperell 
mw CARPET AND RUG DIVISION 
4 CALTON. GEORGIA 30720 


For the name of the 

Cabin Crafts carpet dealer 

nearest you write: 

Advertising Department, Cabin Crafts Carpets 
WestPoint Pepperell Carpet & Rug Division, 
Box 1208, Dalton, GA 30720. 


Protected by 





Scotchgard 











Recently, in the National 33rd Annual Advertising Awards contest, our organization won in 
the Institutional Advertising category. 750,000 REALTORS® were eligible for the contest, so we 
are particularly happy about such recognition. The real winners, Of course, are our staff, 
whose smiling faces you see here. If youre selling property in our Golden Quadrangle, the 
fabled area between the Los Feliz District and Beverly Hills, including the Hollywood Hills 


and the South Valley, call on us and we'll get top 
\NINNERS dollars for your home. We invite you to enjoy the 
m sweet sell of success! 


_ From Cottages and Condominiums to Frank Lloyd Wright 
7656 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90046 (213) 874-33 








J. F. CHEN antique orientalia 


* 8414 MELROSE AVE. L.A. CALIFORNIA 90069 Tel. (213 ) 655-6310 

































Extremely Rare 
NAPOLEONIC 
SERVING TABLE 


in rich rosewood with 
brass inlay throughout. 
Circa 1830. 30%” high 
20” x 28” top, 49” open 


Just one of the many fine pieces on display in our showroom 
of English, European, and Oriental furniture including 
a variety of accessories and quality reproductions. 


ANTIQUES & IMPORTS 


4090-F North Morena Blvd. 
San Diego, CA 92117 (714) 273-5400 
Open 10 a.m.-5 p.m. except Sun. & Mon. 
Master Charge/VISA cards welcome. Wholesale to the trade. 





From Hwy. 5 No. or So. take Balboa off-ramp 
to Morena Blvd. No. 





Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


Audrey M. Borland 


Studios 


626 El Camino Real 
San Carlos, California 94070 


POR ME en eee: 
PUR rae! 


Distinguished Interior Design 
_ Showing Fine Furnishing, 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 










EIUNITE 
Opera 
NTIQUES 











SALON SET by Louis Majorelle 
PAINTING: “Leda and Swan” by Sir James Jebusa Shannon 1862-1923 
BRONZE LAMP and BRONZE STATUE by Ajathon Leonard 
ICE FAIRY (metal/glass) 

TABLES, GLASS, and WASTEBASKET by E. Galle 
PLANTER by Massier 





We purchase Tiffany, Art Glass, Art Nouveau & Art Deco items 
Free Appraisals 

224 N. CANON DR. BEVERLY HILLS 90210 

213/550-8729 


— 
SPREE ReNRMERNEE IT ae 





Ne FRCL IVER FRE UIIIAMUE . . aml en 
Jay Steffy 


international interior designer 
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Billy Gaylord 
international interior designer 


Ue 


Michael Douglas 
producer - actor 
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Gladys Belzer 
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Allan Carr 
entertainment impressario 
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8772 Beverly Boulevard Los Angeles 90048 213- 655- arrrt 
Custom Furnishishings Available Through Your Interior Necianar Ar Architer 
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BEVERLY HILLS 
CENTURY 


come to te, WILSHIRE BLVD 


ei alal = SO Aa a MONICA Me a BLVD 
10549 W. Pico Bivd., WWHRA. ~~ 
(213) 475-6366 or 474-1248 WESTWOOD BEVERLY 


(flowers pictured $5.00) BLVD GLEN 
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Change of address 
and order form 


IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 8 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE 
Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 


elt 


@ 


We want to cure cancer in your lifetime. 


American Cancer Society 


Write to the above address for all matters concerning your 
subscription —billing, renewal, complaints, additional 
subscription, etc. 


b 


“May 


Subscription prices in the U.S. & possessions, 
$27.95—1 Year (10 issues), $55.90—2 Years (20 
issues), $83.85—3 Years (30 issues). Outside U.S., 
$34.95—1 Year (10 issues), $69.90—2 Years (20 
issues), $104.85—3 Years (30 issues). 


ATTACH YOUR PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE 
AND FILL IN YOUR NEW ADDRESS BELOW 


To order, check Box: LJ) new L] renewal 


Name 





Address 





City 





This space contributed by the publisher as a public service 
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Henredon. Enduring taste and beauty. 


Henredon offers many opportunities for you to select home furnishings that suit your particular 
taste and interior needs. See the uncommon beauty, quality and selection by visiting one of these 
fine Henredon stores in California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ie ; 9 STiaas) 
oldeen’s 1892 
Furnishing Fine Homes Since 1907 VL) 
San Jose Market at San Salvador (408) 298-5300 SO 


Mt. View 480 N. San Antonio Rd. (415) 941-8600 Santa Ana 1514 North Main St. (714) 541-4391 





Great meals begin with great 
ideas. So wed like to acquaint you 
with an incomparable magazine of 
ideas. Bon Appétit! 

Every issue of Bon Appétit 


abounds in delicious ideas — about 
unusual dishes and drinks from 
every part of Europe, Asia, South 
America.and our own continent 
And exciting new ways to entertain 
Our recipes will take you around 
the world,from one memorable taste 
to the next. From Caribbean Red 
Snapper toFrench Duckling Citrique, 
Shrimp Foo Chow, Spaghetti alla 
Greco, Flan ala Mandarine 
| hey re all set down in plain-as 
English —and far easier to pre 
yOu Can possibly imagine! 


re th rn 
1 J 


Best of all, you can use ingredients 
sold in most food stores 

Whether you're planning a 
picnic lunch, achampagne brunch 
or an elegant dinner party, 
Bon Appétit will enhance it. Its 
articles on wine are indispensable. 
Its unique drink ideas, delectable. 
With Bon Appétit to help you, you'll 
feel like a guest at your own party. 

Bon Appétit can add so much 
to your life. Yet it costs so little. A 
full year's Subscription (12 issues) 
is just $8.95 If not delighted with 
the magazine, you may cancel your 
subscription at any time and receive 
a full refund or credit for all unmailed 
copies. Fair enough? 

Mail the coupon today. 





Bon Appétit 
P.O. Box 2427, Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Please enter my subscription for one year 

(12 issues) of Bon Appétit at $8.95 | understand 
that | may cancel my subscription in writing at any 
time, and receive a full refund or credit for all 
unmailed copies 





L) $8.95 enclosed (Bill me 


Name _ 





(please print) 4258 


Address 





City_ 





State _ : Zip 
Your first issue will be mailed within 6 weeks 


Bon Appétit 


Where your next meal should be coming from 
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OF LAGUNA BEACH ai aang 


27. 


FEATURED HERE IS A 
RARE AND MAGNIFI- 
CENT 19TH CENTURY 
DISPLAY CABINET ASPIR- 
ING TO THE BEST OF 
CHIPPENDALE’S 
DIRECTOR. HEIGHT 88” 
WIDTH 80” 


We welcome your visit 
to view our interesting 
new selection of 
provincial and elegant 
furnishings of the 18th, 
19th and turn of 
the centuries. 


SINCE 1904 


362 N. Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
(714) 494-4820 


(CLOSED TUESDAYS) 





18th & 19th Century 
Furniture and Porcelain 


' Marble Fireplaces — Statuary 





j 





A FRENCH COUNTRY STORE 
IN JACKSON SQUARE 
704 SANSOME STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 

(415) 398-8646 


One of a set of four Directoir fruitwood chairs. 


580 Broadway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
(near the Art Festival Grounds) 
(714) 499-1723 (714) 497-3515 
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SHUTTERS 


3550 Hayden Avenue 

Culver City, California 90230 
213/870-4895 213/838-3156 
Bay Area: 

2335 South El Camino Real 












-. San Mateo 415/345-4856 

_ San Diego: 
9248 Olive Drive 
Spring Valley 714/463-3281 
Interiors by Patty-Mac 
















ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


HE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN JUNE 1978 $2.95 














Henredon interprets cultures of East and West 
in a bedroom, dining and occasional collection for today’s interiors. 
Folio Eleven is elegant in any architectural setting—at ease with other styles and 
periods. Comfortable here with wicker accent chairs from Henredon’s upholstered furniture collection which 
includes to-the-inch designs for specific needs. See the many ways Henredon translates timeless 
design for modern living by sending $2.00 for Folio Eleven and Upholstered Furniture 
brochures to Henredon, Dept. A-68, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 

































If you can taste the difference in water, 
WME Neer CRU Reale Mate 


Well Water Distilled Water 






Vodka is a combination 
of neutral spirits and water. 
The water is added to bring 
the vodka to its final proof. 
Since neutral spirits are 
pretty much equally neutral, 
it’s the water that makes for 
subtle, yet appreciable, 
differents. And the water that goes 
into Finlandia Vodka is very 
different from thé water in most 
other vodkas. 
Others use distilled or micro- 
scopically filtered water. Which is 


Beate any es 


oD ted TL a 


much less lively than natural water. “Sai t , 
Finlandia’s water is 100% natural. | “aaa Ya a ae 
‘It comes from a deep well that ~~ "Ported in This "Bot: 


lies under a 10,000 year old glacial 
moraine formation in Rajamaki, 
Finland. 

‘This delicious, natural water 
gives Finlandia a lively freshness all 
its own. 

That’s why people who know 
their vodka are loathe to mix 
Finlandia with tomato juice, orange 
Juice and such. They enjoy Finlandia 
to its fullest: in an exceptionally dry 
martini, on the rocks, or icy-cold 
straight from the freezer. The way 
fine vodka is meant to be served. 

If you’ve never experienced 
vodka this way, try imported 
Finlandia. 

You'll appreciate the difference. 


94 Proof 


FINLANDIA 


The Lively Vodka of Finland 


DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORP NY. N 








Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 


SEMI-ANTIQUE MESHED 
13'9"x10'8" 

Truly unique and beautiful, this finely woven rug 
is Virtually a picture dictionary of the flora and fauna 
of the Middle East. All kinds of birds, animals 
and reptiles can be identified in their natural colors, 
romping through a field of trees and flowers. 
The rich colors and forms, skillfully blended, 
create a delightful feeling of enchantment. 
This is a rug you will long enjoy and appreciate. 
In excellent condition. 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Fred Moheban Rus (0. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 6th FLOOR ¢ NEW YORK.N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 








TABLE’OF CONTEN@ES 


June 1978: 
Volume Thirty-Five/ Number Five 


Cover: Detail of the Salon of Hubert de 
Givenchy’s Paris apartment, with interior 
design by Charles Sévigny. 

Featured on page 82. 

Photographed by Pascal Hinous. 
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Notes of Grandeur 42 
Exuberant High Style for a Park Avenue Apartment ! 





In Fort Worth 56 | 
Texas Designers Create Warmth and Livability 
Interior Design by Joseph J. Minton, Jr. and David D. Corley, ASID 





Beyond the Seven Hills 62 
Blending Old and New in the Roman Campagna 
Architecture and Interior Design by Paolo Tommasi 





Barons Court 68 
The Saga of an Irish Country House 
Interior Design by David Hicks 

Traditional Charm in Beverly Hills 100 
A Décor of Harmony 


An Eclectic Approach 116 
Drama and Flair in Manhattan 


Interior Design by Jimmy Potucek an 
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On Patmos 130 
Restoration Near a Fabled Greek Village 
Interior Design by John Stefanidis 
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Art: Drawings of the Female Nude 76 





Antiques: French Art Glass 124 
Refinements of Sophistication and Fragility 





SPECIAL FEATURES 





Gardens: Inverewe 50 
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Interior Design by Charles Sévigny 





Architecture: Paul Rudolph 90 
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lie} ae becoming more and more the focal accent in fee 

_ decor, your rug makes a definite statement about you... 

eloquent testimony to your taste, individuality and that connoisseur 
- quality which lurks deep in all of us. 


If you would be different, consider Rosecore .. . 
for Rosecore always “makes the differents”. 


(G FOSeCCOre 


carpet co inc 
979 Third Ave.. New York 10022 


Pyee ae) BOSTON CHICAGO ey Veet) 
Norman Rothman Associates George & Frances Davison. Inc John Strauss Showroom Castlebury-Held 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave 420 Boylston St 160 East Erie St 390 Decorative Center 


Sa HOUSTON LOS ANGELES SL 
Kneedler-Fauchere Castlebury-Held Kneedler-Fauchere Rosecore Carpet Co 
2830 E Third Ave. 2914 Virginia St Pacific Design Center 74N-E. 40th St 


PALM BEACH PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Mark B. Meyer Assoc Accents Kneedier-Fauchere Kneedler-Fauchere 
325A Royal Poinciana Plaza The Marketplace 101 Kansas St 5701 6th Ave South 


Available thru your 
interior designer. 
& : 
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You are cordially invited to visit 
our showrooms accompanied 
by your interior designer or 
furniture dealer. 





ther showrooms: New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Miami, Tampa, Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Denver, Toronto, Montreal, Bielefeld, Milan; [ole ae NUT 








The beauty of real ceramictile. — 
You Ilseeitinamoment. 
‘Andappreciateit fora lifetime. x 


Olean ceramic tile is-a beautiful material, With | two are alike), is used on the walls _— 
its rich, lustrous colors and textures, and its| a The\ floor and sunke tub are scul 


Even at first glance, it’s obvious. American tile. Renaissance Gold, | a nig aa aa ‘ile _: 
seemingly endless applications. ; Lopaz ceramic mogai ti et a d\wi with ees | 
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However, the beauty of this material goes |__| Brown. | Visit any An noe e 

way beyond the surface. It needs little ‘care. And \listedi in \the Yellow Ba | 
-ittholds/up!so incredibly vies Rs you'll apprEsete la copy of “Decor ating. Id ee 7" ee 
it for a/lifetime. ols Kes ‘A erican. — Comp va 
| In the picture you'll find design dead __2529 Cannon Avente; ay oe a 
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has moved to new and larger quarters. 





We invite you to come in and see our collection of fabrics, wallpapers, custom furniture 
and antiques. 
Illustrated: the ROSE CUMMING SOFA, custom-ordered and covered in one of our favorite 
i designs, BANANA LEAVES, shown here in gold or in the color of your choice. Available also in wallpaper. The 
iscreen is 18th Century Chinese coromandel. 
Do come in! 


New York: The Fine Arts Building, 232 East 59th Street, N.Y. 10022 7 
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A Greek Goddess, 
Ina medium of the ancient 


Egyptians, in a style 
as Modern as tomorrow. 


Meélusine by Pierre Toulhoat is 
perfection in form, in DAUM’s great 
revival of Pate de Verre. 


The jewelry of the Pharaohs, made 
over 1500 years before the birth of 
Christ, was made of Pate de Verre: 
That complex crystal medium which 
elacEM IO MMYLUCe MAU MEL a ma lOl(e 
forms, such delicate transparency. 


Meélusine, the brooding Goddess, is 
limited to a world-wide edition of 150 
(only 40 for the USA). Price $990. 


Meélusine, and a selection of other 
DAUM Pate de Verre creations, 
including works by Dali, is available 
from the following stores. Fora 
complete catalog, send $1 to your 
nearest dealer or Heredities Limited, 
P.O. Box 679, Newburyport, 
Mass.01950. 


ALABAMA — Sam F. Jackson, 
1306 Queen City Avenue, Tuscaloosa. 


CALIFORNIA — Lippe/Waren, 
302 Glennyre, Laguna Beach. 


ILLINOIS — Marshall Field Co., 
111N. State Street, Chicago. 


MICHIGAN — Jules R. Schubot, 
UU Big Beaver West, Troy. 


KANSAS — Antiques by Lilliane, 
7275 West 97th Street, Overland Park. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Carolyn’s Cellar, 
3601 Green Street, Harrisburg. 











LETTE» 
FROM 
READERS 


The Editors: invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Architectural Digest is becoming as well known in France as 
it is in the United States of America. 

Gérard Gaussen, Consul General of France 

New York City 


It is truly a shame that your superb photography is so 

often wasted on the pretentious “museums” of the well 

known and well off. Point the way to good design and 
leave behind those who care only to gawk at wealth. 

Morley McCloskey 

Providence, Rhode Island 


I have had a constant love affair with Architectural Digest 
ever since I purchased my first copy seven years ago. Your 
beautiful presentation of film stars’ lavish homes is the 
spice which adds glamour to an already flavorsome pie. 
Rene Phaff 

Durban, Natal, South Africa 


Your magazine is super, elegant, and never thrown away. 
Marilyn Brooks 
Toronto 


The showy excesses of the lavishly decorated rooms you 

portray are designed to look very expensive and impress 
other rich homeowners, but little else. 

John Sydney Russell 

San Mateo, California 


I enjoyed Howard Katzander’s article on “A Renaissance 
in Mexican Art,” in the January/February issue. The 
artists he mentioned have fascinated me for a long time. 
Anne Rostaing 

Cooper Station, New York 


I buy your magazine for the opportunity to view fine 
interiors. But cover-to-cover opulence is boring. Please 
show some interiors handcrafted by artisans. I think a 
weathered farmhouse with an iron bed covered by a quilt, 
and a jar of wildflowers on the windowsill, are fine, too. 
S. Harrington 

Phoenix 


I would not read your magazine if I felt you only showed 

impossibly luxurious interiors, but you always succeed in 
having something of interest for mere mortals, too. 

Betty Budlong 

Los Angeles 
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Available through interior designers and at Barker Bros., Bloomingdale's, Burdine’s, Famous-Barr, AVAILABLE WITH 
Higbee’s, D.H. Holmes, Shillito’s, Stewart Dry Goods, Strawbridge & Clothier and other fine stores faith f=ie 
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SOIL (STAIN REPELLER 





The delightful designs of the all cotton prints in this 
colorful collection have been artistically reproduced 
to retain the handcrafted look of the unique originals. 


There are sixteen to choose from—each in a variety of 
contemporary colorways, with companion wallcoverings, 


that offer dramatic new directions in decorating. The GC [: tf Lj M AC EY F ce 
“Hacienda” collection from Schumacher —the source of 
fine fabrics, carpets and wallcoverings. 939 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10022 
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MARBRO PRESENTS “FALCON” 


The Hawk, symbol of courage and strength finds its perfect medium in bronze. This beautifully cast 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


and exquisitely detailed vase is an exceptionally fine example of the meticulous craftsmanship of our artisans. 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 
For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 


= Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 329 N. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 
~ FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 








You and your family are invited to explore 100 architectural wonders of the world on 


THE GRAND TOUR 


An incredible journey via 12 volumes of heirloom quality 


Start your journey with the spectacular Volumes of enduring quality you’ll 
Homes of Kings. be proud to own. 
On this first leg, you'll savor the regal splendor Co-published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich and 


Rizzoli Editore — world-famous for its 
art books — The Grand Tour is truly 
an heirloom library... produced in 
the grand tradition of uncompromis- 
ing craftsmanship. The full-color 
- photographs and exquisite draw- 
ings are works of art in them- 
selves... reproduced to perfection. 
Rich, sturdy bindings. . . full-color 
covers... fine enameled paper... 
Spacious 9 x 12 page size —all 
combine to make each volume a 
collector’s item. 


of eight majestic palaces. Visit Versailles. .. 
see its famous gardens and fountains. .. 
the Hall of Mirrors. Hop across the 
Channel for a tour of the Tower of 
London. On to Russia for an insider’s 
look at the Kremlin. Drop in at the 
Palace of Knossos, Persepolis, 
Wawel Castle, Hradcany Castle 
and The Forbidden City, too. 


Stunning double-page aerial photo- 
graphs introduce you to each royal 
residence. Intimate close-ups in 
full color highlight points of special 
interest in vivid detail. Thanks to 
these remarkable photographs 

and the captivating accompanying 
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But see for yourself without 


paying a penny. 
Start The Grand Tour now with 


text, it’s just like being there. add Homes of Kings by filling in the 
But Homes of Kings is only the beginning of your Reservation Form below. We’ll send it to you for a 
worldwide odyssey. Once you've seen it, we think 10-day Free Examination — with no obligation to buy. 


you and your family will want to press on. If it | doesn’ t live up to your expectations, 
you simply return it and 
owe nothing. Or you may 
keep it for the sur- 
prisingly modest cost 
of $11.95, plus a small 
handling charge. Then, 
you re eligible to receive 
subsequent volumes on 
the same examuination-and- 
approval basis. But act now 
while you think of it. 


HBJ PRESS ic. 


306 Dartmouth St., Boston MA 02116 
mm HH EE Ee Ee 1 


Reservation Form for The Grand Tour 
HB] Press, Inc., 306 Dartmouth St., Boston, MA 02116 i 
“= (J YES! Please send Homes of Kings for a 10-day Free 
Examination. I understand it is fully returnable —in which cas j 
I will owe nothing and risk nothing. Or I may keep it for $11.95, plus a small 

handling charge. ..and become eligible to receive additional volumes, at the rate 

of approximately one every six weeks, on a fully returnable basis at the same 

price. No need to send money now. 


Eleven other fascinating volumes. 

The titles alone indicate the scope of this 
unique library of architectural wonders, 
both past and present: Shrines of 
Power... Tribute to Religion... 
Splendor of the Gods. .. Archi- 
tecture as Environment... 
Centers of Belief... Break- 
ing the Confines... 
Focus on Democracy... 
New Techniques... 

The Closed Faith... 
and The World of Pleasur 


In these volumes, you'll range the 
wide world over. Marvel at the Taj Mahal 
and the Pyramids of Egypt... Stonehenge and 
New York’s Guggenheim Museum. .. Cologne 
Cathedral and Edinburgh Castle. .. and altogether 
one hundred architectural achievements. 


f 
i 
( i 
A library for all reasons. i 
TheGrand Tour has strong appeal for aficionados 4 ee (lease pan) F 
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of architecture and art... for history buffs and Address 
lovers of fine books... for travelers looking for new 
adventures or photographic souvenirs of places 
they’ve visited. It’s a library you and your whole 
family can enjoy now...and for generations to come. 





Check here if you want each volume charged to you as it is sh ripped: 
_] Master Charge (_] BankAmericard/VISA (_] American Express 





Card No.. = __Exp. Date 
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Michael LeRoy 








Trend is a word that is used often in 
some quarters of the interior design 
field. That particular word, however, 
doesn't mean very much to us. It usu- 
ally describes things—merchandise—as 
though assembling the right things 
were the same as creating a satisfying 
interior design. Trends change from 
year to year and month to month, but 
who really cares about them after they 





have faded from the scene? We prefer to speak of taste and style. 
Taste and style are constantly changing, but these changes arise as 
people of vision change their creative response to the world. These 
are the kinds of change that make it exciting to design homes, 
report on them—and, most of all, live in them. 


Se 


Editor-in-Chief 


Notes of Grandeur 

The eighteenth century, epoch of the 
gifted amateur, is of particular interest 
to Audrey Zauderer. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that she should have de- 
signed the Zauderers’ New York apart- 
ment around the decorative art of that 
period. “Although I am not a profes- 
sional interior designer, | do have a Zauderer 
passion for both architecture and inte- 

rior design,” she told us. The skillful 

results of her interest are shown in this 

issue. ‘This is my sixth project,” Mrs. 

Zauderer said. “All of them have been 
undertaken for George and myself or 

others in our family.” See page 42. 


In Fort Worth 

Fort Worth interior design partners 
Joseph Minton and David Corley up- 
dated an older traditional home in that 
city for a family of seven. The owners 
wanted an elegant but totally livable 
space for a large, active family. The two 
designers, who have worked together 
for nine years, have devised a “seam- Minton Corley 
less” style in which rooms flow to- 

gether with no disruptive elements to 

break the harmony. With meticulous 

attention to detail, Mr. Minton and Mr. 

Corley covered the air-conditioning 

ducts with fabric, so that those nor- 

mally unsightly features now add an 

interesting pattern to the ceilings. ‘“You 

might say we made an asset out of a 

liability,” says Mr. Minton. See page 56. 
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Beyond the Seven Hi 
Paolo Tommasi, a Roman born a 
bred, took his degree in architecture 
Rome University. Until recently, mo 
of his residential and industrial d 
signs have been for his native cit 
one of his most spectacular being t 
house of Marcello Mastroianni on t 
Appian Way. But Mr. Tommasi hi 
begun extending his field of oper: 
tions to Paris, with several large pr 
ects completed, and New York Cit 
His plans for a New York show of h 
art objects are being undertaken wi 
his friend and client, Filippo Ulpian 
Italy’s most important coiffeur. We al 
pleased to feature in this issue anoth 
of their joint ventures, Filippo’s o 
villa outside Rome. See page 62. 


Barons Cou 
David Hicks, whose interior desigr 
have brought new vitality to Englis 
decorating, was asked by the Marqu) 
of Hamilton to alter Barons Court; th 
family home in Ireland, and to brin 
the house into the twentieth centur’ 
The marquis, his wife and childre 
who share the magnificent house wit 
his parents, the duke and duchess ¢ 
Abercorn, agreed that a large comfor 
able family room was essential. Davii 
Hicks created one by dividing thj 
State Dining Room with two bold is 
land storage blocks. Having made thi 
sensible concession to family life an 
the times in which we live, Mr. Hicks’ 
next step was to restore the archi 
tecture of the house, relishing it 
grandeur but making the rooms com 
fortable. See page 68. 


Architectural Digest Visits 

Hubert de Givench: 

When an articulate spokesman on thi 
subject of haute couture—“It is fa 
more than a matter of feathers anc 
taffetas’” —chooses an interior designe 
whose beliefs are equally positive- 
“Interior design is not simply a talen 
for pasting down some arbitrary dé 
cor’—the meeting is certain to pro: 
duce dramatic results. Hubert de 
Givenchy asked interior designe! 
Charles Sévigny to simplify his Paris 


continued on page It 








They have so little 

time for each other. 

yet when they're 

together, time stops. 

And they turn to Cointreau. 

With its hint of orange, 

Cointreau glows— slowly 

turning opalescent on the 

rocks, brilliantly clear 

straight up. Give it as a gift, 

share it. The Slow Glow ; 

of Cointreau. 2 ln 
IMPORTED FROM FRANCE. ‘ ? 
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Historic Charleston Collection, by Baker Furniture 
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Baker Furniture, Commissioned 
by the Historic Charleston Foun- 
dation, has reproduced rare 
antiques found in centuries-old 
Charleston homes and museums. 
Rice, which once brought wealth 
to Charleston, is honored in the 
rice fronds hand carved into the 
bedposts. The original of the 
chest-on-chest is attributed to 
Charleston’s master craftsman, 
Thomas Elfe. The catalogue, $4.00. 
Dept. 939, 10 Milling Road, 
Holland, Mich. 49423. 


A North American Philips Company 








At these fine stores. 





Canada 

William Switzer, Calgary 

The Common Market, London 
Robert Simpson, Toronto 
Alabama 


Oxford Furniture Gallery, 
Birmingham 


Gardberg’s, Mobile 
Bishop-Parker, Montgomery 
Simms Furniture, Selma 


Arkansas 


Strawn’s, Little Rock 
Prestige Furniture (Carpenter 
Supply), Monticello 


California 
Cannell & Chaffin, Fresno 
Cannell & Chaffin, La Jolla 


Cannell & Chaffin, Los Angeles Sloanes, New York City 


Cannell & Chaffin, 
Newport Beach 

Macy's, San Francisco 
Colorado 

Howard Lorton, Denver 


Connecticut 

Puritan Furniture, Elmwood 
John La Falce, Avon 

J). H. Harvey, Stamford 
William K. English, 


Mount Carmel 

Adam Interiors, Darien 
District of Columbia 
Sloanes Washington D & 
Woodward & Lothrop, 
Washington, D.C 
Delaware 

J]. Conn Scott, Selbyville 
Florida 

Albert Hugo Assoc. Jacksonville 
Jacobsons Proctor Shop, 
Longwood 

Kane's, Sarasota 


Yankee Traveler 


Sarasota 


Lowry s Interiors Tampa 
Georgia 

Rich's, Atlanta 

Sloanes, Atlanta 


Wilson Galleries, Fort Valley 
Allen Waters, Gainesville 
Klug’s, Savannah 

R. B. Zachry 
Collins & Huff, Columbus 


Wayc TOSS 


Illinois 

Sandwells, Champaign 

John A. Colby, Chicago 
Marshall Field, Chicago 
Ackerman, Elgin , 

John A. Colby, Northbrook 
Underwood Furniture 
Galleries, Peoria 

Indiana 

Jefferson House, Fort Wayne 
L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
Graham's, Indianapolis 

Ries Furniture, South Bend 
Kansas 

Noel's, Prairie Village 
Kentucky 

Stewart Dry Goods, Louisville 
Louisiana 

Gerard Furniture, Baton Rouge 
Shagwood Galleries, Lafayette 
Choates, Natchitoches 
Hurwitz-Mintz, New Orleans 
Massachusetts 

Paine Furniture, Boston 
Paine Furniture, Natick 
Maryland 

Innerspace, Baltimore 
Classique, Potomac 
Michigan 

Jacobsons, Ann Arbor 
Jacobsons, Birmingham 

J. L. Hudson, Detroit 
Jacobsons, E. Lansing 
Klingmans, Grand Rapids 
Jacobsons, Jackson 
Jacobsons, Kalamazoo 
Minnesota 

Gabberts, Minneapolis 
Mississippi 

Catchings, Natchez 

Fine Arts Div. of Mississippi 
Furn., Jackson 


F. A. Hulett, Meridian 
Waverly Co., Waveland 
Missouri 

Edward Keith, Kansas City 
Lammert Furniture, St. Louis 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, Se. Louis 
Nebraska 

Swan's Furniture, Grand !sland 







New Jersey 

Greenbaum Bros., Morristown 
Bamberger's, Newark 
Greenbaum Bros., Paterson 
Suburban Furn., Succasunna 
New York 

Mayfair, Albany 

Conley's, Buffalo 

Altmans, New York City 


McCurdys, Rochester 
Caldwells, Syosset 

J. H. Harvey, White Plains 
Nelson Ellis, Binghamton 
North Carolina 

Ivey's, Charlotte 
Mecklenburg's, Charlotte 
C.A. Floyd, Fairmount 
Bloom Furniture, Fayetteville 
Grindstaffs, Forest City 


Colonial Furniture House, 
Greensboro 


Guild House, Greensboro 
Country Shop, Hickory 
Country Furniture, High Point || 
Beverly's, Kinston | 
Stevens & Co., Mooresville 
National Art Interiors, Raleigh 
Massena Interiors, Salisbury 
Tysinger Furniture House, 
Thomasville 

Trends & Traditions, Wilson 


Hospitality Interiors, 
Winston Salem 


Ohio 

A. B. Closson, Cincinnati 
Pogue's, Cincinnati 
Halle Bros., Cleveland 
Lombard, Columbus 
Lazarus, Columbus 
Elder-Beerman, Dayton 
Toledo 
Strouss, Youngstown 
Oklahoma 

Cathey's, Tulsa 


Johnson Bros., 


Pennsylvania 

O'Neill & Bishop, Ardmore 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia | 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh 
Plastino & Owens, Lancaster 


South Carolina 


Historic Charleston 
Foundation, Charleston 

Them Furniture, Charleston 
Colony House, Columbia 
O'Niels Antiques, Florence 
Town House Galleries, 
Greenville 

Samuel E. McIntosh, Kingstree 
Interiors Limited, Rock Hill 


Stuckey Bros. & Hart, 
Spartanburg 


Tennessee 

Richard Fowlers, Chattanooga 
Wellington Galleries, Knoxville 
Bradford Showroom, Memphis 
; Bradford Furniture, Nashville 
*Moser-Jones, Union City 


Texas 

Gabberts, Dallas 
Westons, Dallas 

Joskes, Houston 

Evelyn Wilson, Houston 
Cagle Bros., Lubbock 


Virginia 
Jack Thompson Furniture, 
Ric hmond 


Wisconsin 
T. A. Chapman, Milwaukee 
Porter's, Racine 


West Virginia 
Veronica Studio, Bridgeport 
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THE WRECKING 


400 years of architectural art 
from two continents 


ow VEY ay 


292 Moreland Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30307 
404—525-0468 








COUNTRY CURTAINS 
Cotton Wide Lace Ruffles 


Ruffles of lace...enchantment at your windows! Pure un- 
bleached cotton muslin edged with luscious four inch cotton lace 
ruffles, copied from an authentic Old World pattern. All pairs are 
90” wide 

Lengths of 45” or 54”, $27.00 pair. Lengths of 63” or 72”, $30.00 
pair. Lengths of 81 or 90”, $33.00 pair. Valance, 10” x 80”, $11.00 
each. Add $2.00 postage and handling per order. Send check, 
money order or use Mastercharge or Visa. Sorry no COD’s 
Mass. res. add 5% sales tax. Send for free catalog showing other 
curtain styles, bed ensembles and tablecloths. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


COUNTRY CURTAINS. the 


At THe Rep Lien INN aim 
Dept. 67, Stockbridge, Mass. 01262 
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PEOPLE ARE THE 13a 


continued from page 12 


apartment, and to create a setting that 
would display to best advantage the 


. paintings, statues and furniture in his 


collection. The result of their collab- 
oration, featured in this issue, is an 
environment of the highest quality 
and classicism. See page 82. 


Architecture: Paul Rudolph 

Paul Rudolph’s buoyant design for a 
private residence might surprise those 
who associate the distinguished New 
York architect only with his imposing 
public projects like the School of Art 
and Architecture Building at Yale Uni- 
versity. This house shows him in an- 
other aspect. Instead of a towering 
concrete facade, this design shows an 
airy collection of stacked modules, 
given a delicate strength by articulated 
wooden frames. The varied spatial 
needs of a cosmopolitan Long Island 
family who know how they want to live 
have given Mr. Rudolph ample scope 
for his particular gift of arranging areas 
and their functions in ingenious ways. 
This layering of space—recalling to 
mind his Government Services Build- 
ing in Boston, and his plan for stacked 
“clip on’ housing units in Manhat- 
tan—uses the modular layout of the 
house to full advantage. See page 90. 


Traditional Charm in Beverly Hills 
Jean Howard and her husband, classical 
guitarist Tony Santoro, have recently 
bought property in Nogales, and their 
friends are wondering if this means 
there is another house in the offing. 
Although it is difficult to imagine Jean 
Howard staying too long away from her 
Beverly Hills home, featured in this 
issue, we know that any house she». 
occupies will be the same kind of 
welcoming haven for friends. A gra- 
cious hostess, a world traveler and an 
accomplished gardener—orchids are a 
specialty—Jean Howard has just dis- 
covered that she loves to cook: “It is 
such a compliment to your guests if you 
do the meal yourself,” she says. Good 
food, good books, good friends—all are 
welcomed by the milieu of Jean 
Howard’s home. See page 100. 


continued on page 18 
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The Collectors: 

Treasures of Liechtenstein 

The courtyard and dungeon of Liech- 
tenstein Castle were probably there 
during the reign of Caesar Augustus, 
when it:was a Roman fort; but the 
earliest recorded mention of the castle 
was in 1322, when its owner asked for 
a loan from the Holy Roman Empire, 
for the purpose of extending its for- 
tifications. By the end of that century 
the foundations of the family’s art 
collection had been laid by an ancestor 
of the present Prince Franz Josef II of 
Liechtenstein. The prince, an enthusi- 
astic art amateur, and his wife, Prin- 
cess Gina, watch over a collection that 
encompasses paintings, furniture, and 
one of the world’s largest groups of 
weapons and armor. See page 108. 


An Eclectic Approach 

“T like to roll up my sleeves and get my 
hands wet,’ says Manhattan-based 
designer Jimmy Potucek. “I am not 
above going to a cabinetmaker’s carry- 
ing pretty pieces of chintz in a brief- 
case.” His interior designs, like his 
own direct and disarming personal 
style, have ebullience, dash and 
whimsy. Also like Mr. Potucek, they 
display a well-bred and cultivated re- 
straint, polish and assurance. He de- 
fines his acute and admirable con- 
temporary awareness, backed by firm 
classical foundations, as ‘a tailored 
approach in blue jeans.” See page 116. 


On Patmos 

Interior designer John Stefanidis is 
well known in London and Paris for 
creating some very sophisticated 
rooms. Subtle contrasts mark his work 
in those cities: plays of gentle color, 
antiques reflected in polished brass 
free-form tables, modern paintings 
adorning old paneling. But Mr. Ste- 
fanidis explores a very different vein 
when he designs on the Greek island 
of Patmos, where he has had a house 
for twelve years. There, working with 
Patmian artisans, he creates interiors 
that reflect the simplicity of forms 
natural to this island so far removed 
from urban influences. See page 130. 0 
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Imagine a sleek, elegantly thin electronic 
marvel. Stylishly slim at just under three- 
fourths of an inch. Perfectly proportioned at 
just two-and-three-quarter-inches wide and 
five-and-a-half-inches high. And superbly light 
at less than six-and-a-half ounces. 
It has a glimmering burnished look some- 


where between silver and chrome in color. 
All snug ina handsome carrying case. 

Yet even more astonishing than its cool, 
simple elegance is what it is: an FM/AM clock 
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radio, they too come complete with handsome 
case and Panasonic batteries. 
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you can never be too thin. Or too elegant. 
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COGNAC: GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE 
Sa BO Nae ll 7 
FURNITURE: STENDIG INTERNATIONAL 


To bring the best in contemporary design to those who understand 
the art of living is the constant motivation of Stendig International. Only the 
extraordinary is offered under that name. 


Here is ERASMO, a system of modular seating permitting infinite 
variations. Four basic units can be arranged in an L shape, a U shape, 
a straight line, in any combination thereof, or may be combined into sofas 
and settees. There is also an armchair and ottoman. The sublime 
comfort of ERASMO rests on loose cushions, upholstered in our fine 
Italian fabrics and leathers—or yours. 


ERASMO is a creation of the internationally renowned design team of 
Afra and Tobia Scarpa. It is made by the most technically advanced furniture - 
| manufacturer in Italy, B&B Italia, exclusively for Stendig International. 
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New York: B&B America, 745 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 950 Merchandise Mart 
Los Angeles: 201 Pacific Design Center Denver Detroit San Francisco Seattle 


Representatives and authorized dealers in all major cities. Inquire B&B America, a division 
of Stendig International, Inc., 410 East 62 Street, New York 10021 (212) 838-6050 
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Photograph by Fred Blocher 


WHEN I CAME INTO the architecture 
world in 1927, everyone functioned on 
the principle that the deeper, heavier 
and wider the walls, the greater the 
depth of the reveal, the more beautiful 
the house. Of course it was pretty; but 
the only thing that made you pay at- 
tention to that house was your interest 
in its deep windows. The art of build- 
ing homes was at least 5,000 years 
behind the art of designing environ- 
ment controls for ships and aircraft. 

I knew from my Navy days that I 
was in a world where we had all kinds 
of incredible technology; there were 
electromagnetics, alloys, and many 
other advances; but none of them had 
anything to do with home life. It was 
clear to me that we were continually 
going to be able to do ‘more with less”; 
with alloys, we were getting to a point 
where you could, with the same weight 
of materials, have twice the strength. I 
could see that someday you could do 
so much with so little, you might be 
able to take care of everybody. 


Architecture with Limited Resources 

Anyway, the military then had prior 
access to the very scarce, very high- 
performance resources, and the 
“home front” was getting all the left- 
over low, or no-performance-at-all, re- 
sources. So | found that the home 
front, which you call the ‘building 
world’’—architecture—consisted of 
“making do”; and, because human 
beings are beautiful and very inge- 
nious, they had taken a lot of trouble 
and made something pretty good with 
the make-do. But on the home front, in 
contradistinction to a naval architect's 
knowing exactly what a ship weighs, 
because he has to or it won’t float, and 
in the sky, where an engineer has to 
know even more, because an airship 
won't even float there—he has to pick it 
up by engine—nobody knew what a 
building weighed, let alone what its 
performance was. We didn’t know 
what we were getting out of it. 
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The Way We Live: Reflections and Projections 
By Buckminster Fuller 


What we had were fortresses: You 
added all the make-do materials, and 
you had the most durable of fortresses, 
from the cobblestones up through the 
bricks. Well, there were a lot of poor 
people who couldn't afford fortresses, 
so they began to take to “boat-build- 
ing,” building with wood. But wood 
was going to soon go pretty fast. 

What my Dymaxion House pro- 











A handcolored drawing by Buckminster Fuller 
displays principles of A Dymaxion House, 1930. 





posed was the following: In 1927 the 
American Institute of Architects, as 
they do annually, picked a lot of dwell- 
ings they liked. They had picked one 
in Lake Forest and said it was an ideal 
single-family dwelling. So I took this 
ideal dwelling and everything it had in 
the way of facilities; | measured how 
much light came in, by testing the 
lumens at the windows; and I took the 
total floor area and the total volume 


and all its performances. (It kept off 
rain but was not earthquake-proof. 
The masonry would just shake apart 
with an earthquake.) I put down every- 
thing it could do, and what it took to 
do it, and the whole thing came to 150 
tons. So then I said, I'll take aircraft — 
designing capability, and I'll design a 
house. I’m going to have the same floor — 
area, the same cubic footage. I'll sat- 
isfy all the performance requirements 
of keeping off the rain, but I can make 
it a sea-crate or air-crate, all at one | 
time. And I might as well make it 
earthquake-proof, which I did. At any | 
rate the whole thing came out to three 
tons—three tons instead of 150 tons! 


The Machine’s Inherent Beauty 

So back in 1927 I saw that the one 
place where we could have the greatest 
chance of doing more with less would 
be in dealing with human beings 
themselves, what I call “livingry,” in- 
stead of ‘“weaponry.” We would un- 
dertake a project using the highest 
scientific, technological and intellec- 
tual capabilities humanity has, and 
apply them to the home front, to envi- 
ronment control. All the grown-ups 
had badly conditioned reflexes where 
they were looking at walls for “the 
thicker they are, the better they are” or © 
whatever you call it. | had to design for 
a world that had not been precondi- 
tioned, that still wanted to learn some- 
thing. I had to design it around the © 
new life. So I set up the requirements _ 
of a scientific dwelling machine. \ 

In 1944 Beech Aircraft made the first 
actual “Dymaxion House.” The air- 
craft industry, using their technology, 
came out at three tons. Boy! I was right 
on! My theoretical 1927 figure was 
precise; it came out three tons in 1944. 

The interiors were done absolutely 
straightforwardly: it was not ‘“decora- 





tion”; it didn’t have anything to dosed 


with “art.” It was inherent beauty that 
came out of its role as a machine. 


continued on page 26 
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~ ANOTHER 


KOCH + LOWY 
CLASSIC. 


In polished brass or chrome. 
Adjustable shade throws 
light at any angle. 
mOmCe]ale(-Mellanan smc ie 0) 
alta T0l SR (ean stom (O-Lolie 
Sturdy rectangular base. 
Exclusive KOCH + LOWY design. 
About $129.00 
Through your designer 
(el el (eal (ces 
and at fine stores everywhere. 
Write 
KOCH + LOWY, INC. 

Long Island City N.Y 11101 
for your nearest dealer. 











GUEST SPEANER 


continued from page 24 


Anyway, everybody got excited 
about that. There were 37,000 un- 
solicited orders that came in to buy the 
Beech Aircraft House. Everybody 
thought they could sell it. But it wasn’t 
technically feasible to mass-produce 
it. Although the prototype was great, 
there was no way it could get to human 
beings. It would be fifty years from 
1927 before we would have all we 
needed to realize my dwelling. 

I set up a fifty-year project in 1927 
and everything that I talked about then 
is now coming in. Within two years, 





By the time Dr. Fuller designed this Spherical 
Truss, in 1953, the cage mast of the Dymaxion 
House had expanded into the Geodesic Dome. 


you're going to be able to get one of 
the Dymaxion Dwelling Machines. It’s 
going to be rented, like a car or a 
telephone, and it will be air-delivered. 
I designed it to be air-deliverable so it 
would not have to go through bridges 
and it would not have to look like a 
sausage, the way a mobile home does. 

It will be an improvement on any- 
thing that’s ever been known about 
living. It will be energy-harnessing- 
and-conserving. You will be able to 
control all the variables; set it where 
you like it; turn it however you want, 
like a good yacht or airplane. You get 
on the telephone and say, “I want one 
up on top of a country hill, where I can 
get a sense of space.” It will need no 
more foundation than an eagle landing 
on a cliff needs foundation. Everything 
will be integral: a completely autono- 
mous dwelling machine! You bring 
your clothes and so forth, and you 


move into the highest standard of liv- 
ing that’s ever been known. So with 
the capital costs somewhere around 
$6,500, you'll get what you have to pay 
$65,000 for in a house today—but get a 
great deal more, I assure you. 

I’ve greatly advanced from the 
Beech Aircraft House. There I had a 
mast support, and the mast had to 
have stays so it wouldn’t tip over. But I 
found the stays were bothersome in 
the inside space, so I made the mast 
itself fatter, a ‘“cage’’ mast that you can 
get inside of. In other words, it became 
the stays and the mast in one: It became 
a dome. There are already over 200,000 
Geodesic Domes around the world. 
They’re ringing the Arctic, and they’re 
running over the exact South Pole, 
where nothing else in the world could 
stand up, yet doing so much with so 
little, you fly them into position. 

You'll see coming up within two 
years the greatest advance in the his- 


tory of improvements known to man. * 


We're going to rehouse 4 billion peo- 


ple! I don’t expect humanity to line up . 


and say, ‘You're great!’’ It will be a 
slow transition. There are a whole lot 


of older people who would never 
make the transition, and don’t have to, 
but we are going to have this great new 


industry to rehouse humanity. 


Young Ideas for a Young World 

There’s a young world out there that 
doesn’t like the old forms, that realizes 
that humanity at the present time is 
not making this world work, and that 
we’re in a great deal of trouble; that 
we're using up everything; polluting, 
and how selfish it is; and that we’re 
making many mistakes. There’s a 
young world there “that’s saying, 
“What will happen?” We should see 
what that young world’s doing. 

I’ve been around the world forty- 
three times; I live in the airlines. I go to 
the end of the baggage delivery and 
along come some aluminum tubes and 
some blue nylon stuff. A guy picks up 
his home and puts it on his back. 
There’s the young world, and I find it 
absolutely delightful. 0 





Text was edited froma taped interview between 
Dr. Fuller, and John Loring of Architectural Digest. 
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This is a 2.45 carat round solitaire. 
(Enlarged for detail.) 





How close can you come 
to eternity? 


Perhaps when you look into the heart of a diamond, you can 
begin to understand. 

Although this photograph captures one beautiful moment of this — 
diamond, no photograph can capture, in split second time, the true nature 
of this elusive, spontaneous beauty Because every color is there. Every- 
where. Never seeming to be in the same place twice. Jumping from a 
slash of red, to a glint of green, a glimmer of orange and yellow, then into 
a flash of blue. Over and over again. With an intensity and a “fire” that 
never dies. © 

An infinity of prisms and mirrors with no beginning and no end. 
Created over a million years ago, to be alive a million years from now. 

Like this 2.45 carat diamond. Very large, and very rare. Valued at 
approximately $18,000." With no equal, because no two diamonds 
are ever created the same. It reaches out as only a diamond can, 
seeming to hold back the sands of time. 


A diamond is forever. 
*This price refers to this specific stone. Other stones of the same size will vary in value, sometimes 
much higher or lower, according to the individual characteristics of each stone. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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» Drawing by ER Kinstler 


Packaged Fantasies 


A FEW YEARS AGO | ordered a genuine Irish tweed hat—not 
from Ireland but from the “auld sod” of Oregon. In so 
doing I not only covered my gray hair with raffish water- 
proofing, I opened the door to a new land—a world, 


: hat, b - 
1978 EXCALIB UR S S ee eee nie pa Maine eee 


This elegant handcrafted masterpiece combines the design and authentic to make a revolving bookcase—my pride and joy and, 
character of the famous Mercedes Benz SS Series cars of the 1927 era | ‘ ; ; 

with the proven technology of the General Motors 454 Engine, 4 wheel next to my typewriter, the most useful object in my study. 
power disc brakes, 4 wheel independent suspension, automatic trans- But whatever it was, my life has not been the same since. 


mission, and power steering. Every luxury option available on a fine 
SSRiSraME tartan. aud dat edileiop ee badlaee ages auucneve Windows on a World of Taste 
models — PHAETON (Four-Place) and ROADSTER (Two-Place). Every time I go to my house in the Berkshires, the mail- 
Leases available, call or write for information today! box is filled with catalogues: little compact ones on pulp 
}EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD. paper; large glossy ones filled with color; each a window 
3200 Skokie Valley Rd. (Box AD) on a world | have very little to do with, each a lesson in 
Highland Park, Ill. 60035 the limits—if there are any—of American fantasy and the 
(A suburb of Chicago, Illinois) i ” “ ” : 
Bie aig tt upper and lower reaches of our national taste. I say 
sa Od Saccttcllic shies ee tc this without disparagement, for I am, as any historian of 
taste can’t help but be, wary of didactic judgments. This 
year’s vulgarity has an uncomfortable way of becoming 
the “kitsch” or “camp” of a decade or two from now, and : 
its products collected and cherished as artifacts of an 
era’s social, and sometimes aesthetic, climate. 
For example: After a brisk shower this morning in my 
personal massage parlor, I sit down to eat my Wheaties— 
since | am a sort of household champion—from a white- 
porcelain fedora hat; I pour coffee into my “Gertrude 
Stein,” turn on my plastic hamburger to get the news. If it 
is a dark morning, I read my paper by the light of a life- 
size goose that “glows all over,” and when I’m through | 
with the paper, I turn it into a log for the fireplace. | 





Some Astonishing Revelations 
I can do all these astonishing things by taking the advice 
of a single catalogue. The “massage parlor” is a shower 
curtain with those words on it in very large letters. The por- 
celain fedora, the glowing goose, the ‘Gertrude Stein’”— 
the author’s features are molded on its surface—and the 
“singing hamburger” are exactly what I say they are,no | 
frills added by me. This is a world I wot not of. Do you? | 
It is also a world that, since I do not have to live in it, I ' 
wouldn’t miss on paper for anything. It delineates an 
aspect of American taste that is inhabited by many of the 
very same people | watch soaking their dentures and 
having their digestions soothed, on television. It is also a 
world I do not laugh at without a certain self-conscious- 
ness, for one man’s vulgarity is another man’s pretension. 
One of my favorite catalogues comes from a small 
town in New Hampshire, and it offers primarily “hard- 
to-find tools.” While I am no more of a carpenter or 


continued on page 32 
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-'There’s more 
to Mutschler than 


meets the eye. 

























With a diamond cutter’s precision, Mutschler has 
fashioned new Flush Oak cabinetry, the perfect fusion of 
function and style. 

Ultimate storage flexibility is achieved through Flush 
Oak floor-to-ceiling cabinetry, with island work center, and 
a host of interchangeable accessories such as adjustable 
shelves, slide-out shelf trays, baskets and tote trays. In 
addition, a built-in bar, appliance cabinet and spacious 
chef’s pantry are beautifully camouflaged by architecturally- 
matched doors. 

Using special rift-cut oak, which allows for the 
straightest grain possible, Mutschler has created a unique 
uniform surface look enhanced by edge-veneered doors and 
vertically matched grain. 

Superbly crafted inside and out, the entire collection 
of Mutschler wall systems and cabinetry features solid-lum- 
ber doors and drawer fronts, with drawer construction that 
offers the same dovetail joints found in the finest furniture. 

Discerning homeowners who want the utmost in 
design and workmanship can select from a wide spectrum of 
styles, finishes and hardware — all reflecting the Mutschler 
tradition of beauty, quality and durability. 

Your Mutschler dealer can answer all your questions. 
You'll find him listed in the Yellow Pages under “Kitchen 
Cabinets.” Or, send $2.00 for our full-color Design Album. 


acific Company 
€ed to know in cabinetry. 
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TOVVERS 


For the reasons you expect and a 
few you didn’t consider 
Like town house privacy with the kind 
of service only a great hotel provides 
Apartments designed by regular 
contributors to these pages 
And a King or two on the floor who 
will never drop in for a cup of any- 
thing since The Towers prepares 
and serves State Dinners—anytime. 
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continued from page 30 


mechanic than the next fellow, I pore over this catalogue 
with its hundreds of uncommon wrenches, screwdrivers, 
and delicate and sturdy files. I scarcely ever buy anything 
from its pages; my pleasure is atavistic, I guess. The man 
who invented the flail to beat his grain comes out in me, 
and my reaction to any elegant tool conceived for a 
specific purpose is automatic admiration. 

In recent months I have had occasion to spend a good 
deal of time in the Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Design, in 
New York, and I have had the chance to look at a great 
many aged objects of the sort that today might be sold by 
mail order. An important aspect of the museum’s collec- 
tions is what we call “household goods’’—porcelains, 
textiles for furniture, boxes to hold everything from snuff 





CATALOGUES WILL BE AMONG 
THE PRIMARY DOCUMEID 
OF LATE-20TH-CENTURY is 





to precious stones to needles, wallpapers, paperweights, 
chairs and commodes. What these objects have in com- 
mon is not always a high degree of opulence but a very 
high quality of craftsmanship and of design, characteristic 
of the ages in which they were made. They represent what» 
generations of men and women could not bring them- 
selves to throw away, even if the articles were put out of 
sight in closets and attics because they were out of fashion. 
They are not all artifacts of “high taste” or “chic taste”; 
some of them are what anyone could afford, like the 
cheapest Export china, kept because it was useful, with no 
notion that it would one day be cherished by collectors. 


Twentieth-Century Trompe I’Oeil 

Among the primary documents of the late-twentieth 
century’s taste will be the catalogues that clutter my 
mailbox, just as the early Sears, Roebuck catalogues, now 
greatly valued by social historians, are primary documents 
of the taste of eighty years ago. Every generation gives part 
of its taste to illusions and fantasies—things designed to 
look like something they are not—the “goose that glows,” 
the hamburger that is a radio. At the Cooper-Hewitt, for 
example, there is an eighteenth-century chair that is a 
bidet, a Gothic castle that is a birdcage, a jewel casket that 
is a music box. It is an old, recurring story, a nursery story, 
perhaps, but one adults never get over. 

One of the illusions nourished by those of us who think 
of ourselves as sophisticated is that our time produces a 
greater variety of tasteless and vulgar objects than any 
before ours. I see no reason to fall for this propaganda of 
the tastemakers, any more than to fall for what we find 
distasteful in the catalogues. Where taste is concerned, | 
believe in love and let love. 

A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 
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VPRO Aor 
TO me 


We know you want your home to be everything 
you've always dreamed of. 

With this in mind we made sure our appli- 
ances would not only work well, and keep on 
working, but we felt they should do a lot more. 

Style, for instance. We design our appliances 
so they look good. Because we think style is 
important in every room of your home. 

We designed textured steel doors that help 
hide fingerprints for every kind of refrigerator we 
make. And our newest model has a special door 
up front that lets your family get at the foods they 
want most often without opening the whole 
refrigerator. 

We made our touch control microwave oven 
and a self-cleaning range combinable into a 
single unit. Because we thought you'd like a more 


<= 
Whirl 


Home 


modern and efficient use of space. 
We designed our dishwashers with features 


like silverware and cutlery baskets in the door. 


And portable models that can be converted to 
built-ins. 

We even built a solid state touch control 
washer that is simply beautiful. And better yet, it’s 
beautifully simple. 

We invented Trash Masher® compactors. We 
think they're a convenience no contemporary 
home should be without. 

We've also developed several programs and 
services to help our customers long after the sale 
is made. 

We do all this because we believe your dream 


house deserves only the best. That's what dreams 


are made of. 


pool 


ppliances 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 








It begins with a blacksmith. 

Instead of a cookie-cutter kind of 
production line, each piece of Woodard 
furniture begins with an anvil, some 
brawn, and an honest-to- 
goodness blacksmith. 

Woodard furniture is 
shaped, joined and fin- 
ished by hand, right down 
to the careful hand-wiping 
of the final antiquing. 
There is no mass produc- 
tion. Employees are arti- 
sans and craftsmen. 

And Woodard endures to add to its 


The worth 
ot Woodard * 


worth. Each piece of furniture, for 
example, receives a layer of molten zinc 
to inhibit rust and to protect 
the finish. This is an expensive 
way to protect furniture, 
but it is also the best 
way. And when you add 
the 14 separate finishing 
steps, you begin to see 
why Woodard furniture 
can be passed down 
from generation to generation. 

The eyes have it. 

The beauty of Woodard is 
ae with another quick glance at the 
photograph below. For 





ard has been a style 
leader, both in- 
doors and out. 
And this lead- 
ership is not 
se to 
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three generations Wood- 


wrought iron alone. Few manufacturers 
offer such a wide range of fabrics and 
coverings. Woodard also 
knows that not everyone 
likes white. That's why you 
can choose from a 
rainbow of 25 beautiful 
finishing colors. 

In this clickety-click, 
mass-produced, com- 
puterized world we live in, 
isn’t it nice to know there’s still a 
Woodard around? 

For an idea-filled color catalogue 
with planning guide and specifications 
on the entire Woodard line, send $3.00 
to Woodard, 321 Elm Street, Owosso, 


Michigan 48867. Woodard 


SMIRNOFF ® VODKA 80 & 100 PROOF DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 
TE PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS (DIV OF HEUBLEIN) HARTFORD CONN 





~ hasit been since’ = 
youreally went 
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Focus for the Connoisseur— 


THIS DARK bottle-shaped 
vase, encrusted with 
flowers, is a lustrous ex- 
ample of Derby ware, a 
fine porcelain that was 
made in England be- 
tween 1750 and 1848. 
The Derby factory adapted the pro- 
totypes of Sévres—discussed in a 
“Close-up” below—imitating their or- 
namental forms for objects originally 
made in other materials (e.g., silver) 
and their naturalistic surface decora- 
tion. Unlike the continental factories, 
Derby, technically accomplished 





though stylistically derivative, was not 
dependent upon the Crown for its 
support. See page 44. 


GENTLE master- 
works by the ex- 
patriate Amer- 
* ican artist Mary 
Cassatt—such 
_ as this family 
ss _-. group of moth- 
er, Satighicr and aunt—achieved early 
recognition in the United States. As an 
exhibitor with the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, which flourished between 
1877 and 1906, Mary Cassatt (1844- 
1926) became one of the first Impres- 
ionists to have her work shown in her 
homeland. Also, in her work as an art 
consultant she was instrumental in the 
acquisition of Impressionist works by 









THIS SEVRES cache- 
pot, based on the 
wood and/or iron 
boxes that hold dec- 
orative trees, is 
made of one of the 
finest hard-paste 
porcelains to have 
been manufactured in Europe. The 
quality of the material and the clear 
brilliance of the surface decoration 
made Sévres highly prized, but be- 
cause it was expensive to produce, the 
factory, established in 1738, had to rely 
on the French Crown for subsidy. Only 








BereeehORS CROSE-UP 


perfect pieces were allowed to be soid; 
those less than perfect were destroyed 
or placed in storage. See page 71. 


THE GENTRY Of 
the seventeenth 
century warmed 
their hands at 
this French gilt- 
bronze chauffer- Wi 
ette, which was 
used to hold hot ashes from the fire- 
place. The elaborate decoration of the 
piece was done in the style of Jean 
Berain (1640-1711), designer to Louis 
XIV. Noted for the delicacy and in- 
vention of his classically inspired de- 
signs, Berain’s motifs, as catalogued by 
books and engravings, were copied ex- 
tensively by other artists. See page 88. 


THIs Mannerist por- 
trait of Elvira, with 
its subtly blended 
colors, is rendered 
in the educated li- 
near style for which 
Amedeo Modigli- 
jee MA ani (1884-1920) is 
sO well ae It was painted about 
1919, shortly before the end of an out- 
standing artistic career, which, amazing- 
ly, spanned only fifteen years. Although 
those years encompassed a Post-Impres- 
sionist environment that—for most Pari- 
sian artists—was a maelstrom of radical 
change and invention, it was for Modi- 
gliani a time of introspection combined 
with the physical deterioration caused by 
drugs and alcohol. See page 101. 


THE BULGARIAN- === 
born American 
artist Julius Pin- 
kas, called Pas- ' 
cin (1885-1930), ; pile 
painted this per- , 
ceptive study of | 
a favorite model. | 
Though Pascin’s Ee 
approach to form and color are similar 
to some other Post-Impressionists and 
Expressionists, his works display sev- 








A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


eral individual characteristics: He re- 
tains the use of light to convey form 
and modeling; he uses the human 
form, rather than its environment, to 
indicate mood; and he maintains sen- 
sitivity in the faces of his otherwise 
anonymous models. See page 102. 


THIS TAPESTRY iS 
called millefleur 
or verdure, be- 
cause of its de- 
sign, which is 
based upon Me- 
dieval observa- 
tions of nature. 
Such blue- or pink- Bead tapes- 
tries involved no perspective; the 
space was shown vertically by overlap- 
ping naturalistic patterns. The motifs 
stem from the tradition of hanging 
sheets pinned with field flowers in the 
streets on feast days—an early mode 
that was transposed in the 1500s to a 
permanent woven form. As pleasures 
only accessible to the rich and power- 
ful, tapestries came to be hung in the 
castles for decoration, and outdoors 
for important events. See page 114. 








ATTEMPTING TO completely integrate 
color and canvas, American artist 
Morris Louis (1912-1962) used a stain- 
ing technique on unsized canvas to 
paint this work from his Unfurled Se- 
ries; earlier, Helen Frankenthaler had 
employed the same technique. It is 
likely that Louis created the series in 
response to the work of his friend 
Kenneth Noland; the two artists are 
considered to have founded the Wash- 
ington Color School. See page 119. 
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Calcutta. From the Brown Jordan collection. 


Excellence in handcrafted aluminum casual furniture. Admittedly expensive. And worth it. 


s and interior designers. Write for a free brochure, or send $3 for a 64-page catalog and nearest dealer. Brown Jordan, Dept. AD, Box 5688, El Monte, California 91734. 
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value of any car in its class:** 
Gilbert Lawrence, former Cadillac owner 





“The Lincoln Versailles gives me the smooth ride 
| want. It was a major factor in my switching’ 
Carrie Straach, former Cadillac owner 
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é : “The Lincoin is roomier than Cadillac deville, yet \_ 
the mileage rating is virtually the same:* 


Edward McHenry, 
oe former Cadillac laa! 
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*“EPAestimates for the Lincoln Continental with 6 6 litre eng 20m.p.g hwy, 
13mpg city For Cadillac deVille with 7 Olitreeng 19m pg hwy.13mpq 
city Your actual mileage may vary depending how and where you drive, 
cars condition and optional equipment Cal ratings lower. 
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**Based on recent national average NADA used car trade-in figures LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION LNs sates, bd 








Notes of Grandeur 


Exuberant High Style for a Park Avenue Apartment 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 


aBove: A gleaming Entrance Hall purposefully sets the Rococo tone of Mr. and Mrs. George Zauderer’s 
completely remodeled ten-room Park Avenue apartment. Fine antique furnishings include a marble- 
topped Louis XV carved and gilded console, Louis XVI marble and bronze-doré candelabra, and a 
Louis XVI marble and bronze-doré statuary clock, inscribed Rouge a Paris. Mirrored walls, overlaid 
with gold-leafed trelliswork, reflect vivid gold-leaf-trimmed doors and a glimpse of the living room. 
opposite: Theatrical bronze palm trees flank the entrance to the Living Room, whose walls are softly 
shirred in Brunschwig & Fils silk taffeta—in contrast to the hard-surface glitter of the entrance hall. 





THE Past Often seems to have become 
as restless as the present, as one 
epoch after another is subject to his- 
torical revisionism. Periods and 
genres held in disrepute for decades 
come back into favor, while erstwhile 
touchstones of taste and style begin 
to seem frozen and rigid in the light 
of contemporary needs. Even the 
eighteenth century, sacrosanct since 


late-Victorian times as the ultimate 
repository of grace and intelligence 
in interior design, has been the sub- 
ject of certain discreet upheavals. 
Collectors announce that they would 
prefer a single superb commode, in 
an otherwise modern setting, to a 
complete ensemble of furniture. But 
fashion has a way of following sup- 
ply, and perhaps the turning away 
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from the large-scale amassing of fine 
pieces from the eighteenth century is 
as much a matter of scarcity as it is of 
changing predilections. Whatever 
the reasons, it is becoming increas- 
ingly rare to find a wholehearted 
attempt at evoking the Age of Rea- 
son—at least in the United States. 
Mrs. George Zauderer is not, how- 
ever, easily daunted by passing 
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The 40-by-25-foot Living Room evokes the elegant spirit of 18th-century France. tert: Caffieri 
sconces created for Mme de Pompadour’s salon at the Elysée Palace epitomize the abundance of 
glittering antique objects, including Battersea cases in the foreground. Derby vases flank a 
portrait of Audrey Zauderer by Simone Forthomme, which hangs above the Louis XV 
marble mantel. Louis XV benches are covered in Stroheim & Romann silk brocade. ror: A 
Mary Cassatt painting graces a shirred wall.asove: Beauvais-tapestry-covered stools attend plump 
Louis XVI gilded fauteuils; silk fabrics on Louis XVI canapés and fauteuils, by Scalamandre. 











affections. With commendable skill 
and much fortitude she has com- 
pleted what may well be one of the 
last full-blooded essays in that fad- 
ing tradition: the Grand New York 
Apartment in the French Taste. 

Yet fashion is not a tyrant to be 
trifled with, and even Mrs. Zauderer 
admits that her apartment is quite 
different from anything she might 


have done twenty years ago: “I think 
what we've all learned is to come out 
into the light. No one is interested in 
walking into dark museumlike 
rooms. And still less are they pre- 
pared to countenance a haphazardly 
pretty or overly sentimental arrange- 
ment of pictures and bibelots. My 
thinking is quite architectural.” Mrs. 
Zauderer follows to the letter a basic 





ABOVE: Satin-wrapped walls and moiré 
upholstery and a Chinese teapapered ceiling 
establish the Dining Room’s subtly colored 
surface sheen. An antique Waterford 
chandelier illuminates an E. Roehmer 
Georgian silver épergne, Royal Copenhagen 
dinnerware and Gorham flatware. opposite: 
A Renoir landscape augments the luxurious 
Library. Gleaming brass inserts outline the 
faux-tortoiseshell mantel and bookcases, and 
edge the faux-marbre crown molding. Silk 
bergére upholstery and the dining room 
fabrics are by Stroheim & Romann. 











rule of design: She is not at all awed 
or intimidated by the scale of her 
creations. Sitting in her forty-by- 
twenty-five-foot living room, she ex- 
udes a certain quiet confidence—a 
deceptively Meissen-like figure, sur- 
rounded by her treasures and bathed 
in the very twentieth-century light 
provided by aluminum pivot win- 
dows. “Obviously, when starting out 


on a project of this kind, it’s almost 
irrelevant to consider what you’re 
starting out with. I bought this apart- 
ment sight unseen. I knew the build- 
ing, knew that the ceilings were the 
right height. The rest I could—and 
did—completely rebuild.”’ Having 
made her decision, she moved 
smoothly ahead with her vision and 
telescoped a conventional five-bed- 


room Park Avenue apartment into a 
miniaturization of Versailles. 

“There are two basic rules, as far as 
I’m concerned,” says Mrs. Zauderer. 
“The first has to do with entrance. To 
me, the opening of the front door to 
an apartment—or any residence— 
should be an intensely architectural 
experience. The design should im- 
mediately make everything crystal 





clear. The tone should be set, and the 
visitor prepared for what will hope- 
fully be a delightful visual memory. 

“The other effect I always aim for 
is simply flow—discreetly guiding the 
eye from one room to another by 
whatever means are at hand. The use 
of carefully placed objects, the echo- 
ing of key colors and tones, or just 
subtly modifying a mood, while con- 


tinuing the guiding spirit of the 
place. Once you have your harmony, 
then play a few subtle discords if you 
will, but never forget the main tune. 

“Collecting is something of a mad- 
ness,’ she concedes cheerfully, “and 
so is building. At the moment I am 
concentrating all my energies on the 
planning and construction of a tiny 
new country place. A jewel of a pavil- 


Another view of the Library reveals works 
by Edzard Dietz and Loiseau, complemented 
by Greeff suede-cloth wall upholstery and a 
matching commodious sofa; print taffeta 
pillow fabrics by Brunschwig & Fils. Antique 
Oriental porcelains accent the richly 
upholstered Louis XV chairs and bench. 


ion. Naturally it will be Rococo.” 
A dedication to authenticity takes 
more than simply the time and the 














energy necessary to haunt sales- 
rooms: “Every time I go to Paris, I 
seek out obscure museums—the sort 
of places that have to be contacted in 
advance, and where one is shown 
around by the curator himself. I have 
discovered such delights as the Hen- 
ner, devoted to the work of that ad- 
mittedly minor painter, Jean-Jacques 
Henner, who specialized in depicting 
women with red hair. Or there is 
always the Camondo, with its won- 
derful collection of decorative arts.” 

But there is much more to living 
well in eighteenth-century rooms 
than merely being knowledgeable 
and intelligent about color and ar- 
rangement. There is a decidedly 
robust way of dealing with the inher- 
ent preciousness of the age, and this 
is one. of Audrey Zauderer’s most 
refreshing qualities. “I never put 
away any of my things when I have 
guests—and I do, constantly. One of 
the great pleasures of my life is enter- 
taining. And while I always surround 
“myself with people who like and 
_ respect good things—after all, we’re 
usually attracted: to,others of similar 
tastes—I never make a fetish out of 
any of my possessions.” 

Another reason for the vitality of 
her vision is a streak of unconven- 
tionality that manifests itself from 
time to time in the apartment: the 
outrageously luxurious daybed in 
her bathroom, for instance; or the 
room itself, with its unusual views of 
Park Avenue. It is an approach to the 
past that is also good-humored, and 
it is this particularly deft, almost 
satirical, quality that as much as any 
of the more tangible devices keeps 
the final effect from seeming stale 
and meretricious. The appetite for 
experience—for life itself—is an eigh- 
teenth-century impulse that has too 
often been filtered out in our latter- 
day reconstructions of this most eth- 
ereal and most robust of periods. 

It is this robust vitality that finally 
makes Mrs. Zauderer’s version of the 
past so appealing and, at the same 
time, so contemporary. The apparent 
effortlessness with which it is done is 
also an eighteenth-century virtue. 0 

—David Halliday 
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top: For the Master Bedroom, Mrs. Zauderer selected Chinese floral panels from Gracie to unify 
an exuberant variety of solid pastel upholstery fabrics; silks covering the 18th-century fauteuils 
here and in the library are from Scalamandré. Artworks are by Kisling, Marie Laurencin, Pissarro, 
Jean-Baptiste Greuze and Schuffenecker. asove: Mrs. Zauderer’s Bath/Dressing Room is gener- 
ously shirred in a cotton print. A crystal chandelier, suspended from the tray ceiling, illuminates 
antique furniture and a silk-moiré-draped alcove bed. The bath fixtures are from Sherle Wagner. 
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Gardens: Inverewe 
A Panoply of Color in Scotland 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND TEXT BY DEREK FELL 





THE LUSH GARDEN Of Inverewe is a kind 
of sunny oasis on the extreme north- 
west coast of Scotland. One of the 
most remarkable things about the 
garden is that it exists at all. Located 
in Wester Ross, on a rugged penin- 
sula aptly called in Gaelic, Am Ploc 
Ard—“‘the high lump’’—it is fully 
exposed to the fury of Scotland’s 
fiercest gales, which regularly slam in 
from the North Atlantic. Inverewe is 
on the same latitude as Labrador, its 


On the wild barren northwest coast of 
Scotland, the gardens of Inverewe boast rich 
year-round displays of flowers. Warm winds 
of the Gulf Stream give the small peninsula 
a climate in which even tropical vegetation 
can flourish. tert: A walled garden yields 
large harvests of picturesque herbs, 
vegetables and fruits on the shore of Loch 
Ewe. Across the loch, the town of Poolewe 
lies at the base of the sculptural Torridon 
Mountains. asove: Early rhododendrons 
flower in February and March, but the 

peak display is in April and May. 


surrounding terrain barren treeless 
miles of peat bogs and rock. 

Yet in this beautiful garden banana 
trees and palms flourish. Many of the 
2,500 botanical species that thrive 
here in the open air can be grown at 
Kew Gardens, hundreds of miles to 
the south, near London, only under 
glass. The secret of Inverewe is an 
unusual pocket of warm humid air 
emanating from the nearby Gulf 
Stream. This curious feature gives 
this small area such a temperate 
climate that frost is as rare as in 
Florida. But only a few miles away, 
the unwary traveler could literally 
freeze to death much of the year. 

Inverewe is the creation of Osgood 
Mackenzie, a descendant of the 
lairds of Gairloch. When he acquired 
the rocky peninsula, in 1862, the 
terrain boasted only a single tree—a 
stunted willow—and the only soil 
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top: Schizanthus (butterfly flower), Oriental lilies and variegated ivy and marguerites make a 
colorful area in the greenhouse, where an exotic assortment of plants from all over the world are 
grown from seeds. asove: On a grassy bank, a floral display of broom billows against a background 
of mature eucalyptus trees from Australia. opposite: A variety of palm tree native to New Zealand, 
Cordyline indivisa, thrives alongside bamboo and evergreens, on the same latitude as Labrador. 


consisted of pockets of useless, acid 
black peat that varied in depth from a 
few inches to several feet. Most of the 
ground was covered with rubble and 
large rocks, whose only redeeming 
feature was that they were easily 
crumbled. Thus the land had always 
been completely vulnerable to the 
Atlantic gales and was continually 
drenched with salt spray. 

But Osgood Mackenzie had inher- 
ited a great love of nature from his 
father and grandfather, and he real- 
ized that the area’s unique climate 
held the potential for a magnificent 
garden—if the land could be tamed. 
He first set about this monumental 
task by running a rabbit and deer 
fence across the peninsula; then he 
planted a thick stand of Corsican 
pine and Scots fir trees as a wind- 
break. To provide further shelter, 
hardy thick hedges were added. Tons 
of rock were hauled out and tons of 
good topsoil hauled in. Only after 
fifteen years, when the first hardy 
trees showed excellent growth, was it 
time to introduce temperate varieties 
such as the eucalyptus. 

The abundance of trees is vital to 
the success of Inverewe. In addition 
to cushioning the furious winds that 
blow during every storm, they help 
dissipate the rainfall—which averages 
sixty inches a year and usually comes © 
in driving torrents that would other- 
wise cause serious erosion. 

After Osgood Mackenzie’s death, 
in 1922, the planting and mainte- 
nance were continued by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mairi T. Sawyer, who, in 
1952, a year before she died, placed 
the garden in the ongoing care of the 
National Trust for Scotland. 

The grounds are extensive and var- 
ied. An immense walled area at 
beach level contains a productive 
vegetable garden, a large collection 
of herbs and fruit trees, including 
fruiting fig. Paths meander through 
tree-lined glades and glens, skirting 
ponds and beach heads. They plunge 
down hidden valleys and wet peat 
bogs, then climb over ridges and 
knolls, twisting and turning, with 
colorful flowers. and shrubs around 
every corner and an ever-changing 
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Paths meander through tree-lined glades and glens. 





canopy of trees overhead. 
Candelabroid primulas flourish in 
the damp areas around ponds, a mix- 
ture of colors with bold strokes of 
orange and plum. There is the mysti- 
cal blue poppy from Tibet, a plant 
that was unknown to horticulturists 
until 1939, when members of a 
Mount Everest expedition discovered 
it in a Himalayan meadow—and sent 
seeds to Scotland. Of all garden pe- 
rennials, the blue poppy, Mecanopsis 


tert: A group of blue poppies, foreground, 
adds graceful highlights to one of the 
herbaceous borders. This rare species of 
poppy, Mecanopsis grandis, requires a cool 
climate, and is extremely difficult to cultivate 
outside of its native Tibet. apove: An 
abundance of trees and shrubs is essential to 
the survival of the gardens. Sturdy pines, 
left, act as windbreaks; rhododendrons, 
center, create sheltered glades for tender 
delicate plants; the tall eucalyptus trees, 
right, soften the effect of torrential rains 

and help prevent soil erosion. 


grandis, is the most highly prized. It is 
a challenge to cultivate anywhere, yet 
finer specimens would be difficult to 
find, even in their native land. 

Several mature dragon palms, Cor- 
dyline indivisa, from New Zealand, 
stand tall in various places, giving 
Inverewe its tropical appearance, and 
there is an Australian acacia that 
would undoubtedly perish anywhere 
else in the British Isles. A large 
healthy camellia is said to be 200 
years old. When it was bought by 
Osgood Mackenzie, it had never 
flowered. At Inverewe, it now 
bigssoms almost every year. 

In the Japan Garden are two Chusan 
palms, an Australian tree fern and a 
Chilean pocketbook plant, all of 
which are highly sensitive to cold 
conditions. Also remarkable so far 
north are specimens of Rhododendron 


continued on page 142 
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In Fort Worth 


Texas Designers Create Warmth and Livability 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSEPH J. MINTON, JR.AND DAVID D. CORLEY, ASID 


METICULOUS ATTENTION to detail is one 
of the secrets of success for the Texas 
design team of Joseph J. Minton, Jr. 
and David D. Corley. Such attention 
is evident throughout one of their 
recent projects in Fort Worth. 

In the entrance hall, for example, 
the design partners had each little 
louver on the heating and air condi- 
tioning vent covered with the same 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


fabric that was used to upholster the 
walls. And in the dining room, where 
the walls are covered with a hand- 
painted Chinese paper, they found 
an artist who could paint a continua- 
tion of the paper’s floral pattern over 
the switch plates for lights. The artist 
also continued the vines and flowers 
of the Chinese wallcovering over the 
tops of windows and doorways, and 


ABOVE: Sheltering oaks frame the eighteen- 
room Georgian-style Fort Worth residence, 
which provides a large active family with the 
flexibility of space they need. orrosiTE: 
Designers David Corley and Joseph Minton 
conceived a vivid evening atmosphere for 
the Living Room. Ample banquettes are 
upholstered in fringed Scalamandré cotton 
chenille that matches the lacquered walls. 
Behind the large Chinese jardiniere is a 
mirrored panel draped with Clarence House 
chintz, creating the illusion of another 
window. Still life by Henriette Wyeth. 
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now it is almost impossible to tell 
where the wallcovering stops, and 
the actual painting begins. 

Mr. Minton and Mr. Corley devote 
the same painstaking care to every 
room in the house. They want each 
part of the décor to blend and flow 
together perfectly—with no discor- 
dant touches to interrupt the har- 
mony of the total design. The two 
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designers have worked together for 
nine years, and they explain that 
their tastes are so similar that they 
can never say which partner thought 
of any one given design element. 
The house, for which they have 
recently arranged the interiors, is in 
the Westover Hills section of Fort 
Worth. It is in the traditional style, 
with white Colonial columns across 


apove: Another view of the Living Room 
focuses on an antique Chinese table and a 
Georgian chair in the foreground; beyond, a 
gilded Spanish mirror above an Italian 
commode. The geometrically patterned 
carpet and the dining room’s Oushak rug 
are from Stark. Braid trim by Scalamandré. 
opposite: The opulent Dining Room walls are 
covered with handpainted wallpaper from 
Gracie. The English Regency table is set with 
English ironstone, Georgian silver and 
Waterford crystal, and illuminated by a 
French rock crystal chandelier. 





the front. Built in the 1930s it has 
been updated for several different 
owners. The designers say that they 
made no major structural changes in 
their recent redecorating. ‘“We added 
some closets, however, and enlarged 
some of the dressing areas.” 

The large comfortable house is 
home for a family with five teen-age 
and college-age children. With such 


a large active family, the home is 
obviously the setting for a great deal 
of entertaining, both formal and in- 
formal, and designed for the young 
people as well as the older ones. 

“Overall, we wanted to design a 
home that was elegant—but very liv- 
able,” says Mr. Minton. 

This is the second home that Min- 
ton-Corley, Inc. has designed for this 


particular family. The first one had 
been completed when the owners 
decided they needed a larger house. 

The living room of the present 
house is a blaze of color, with the 
walls and ceiling lacquered in high- 
gloss enamel. The glossy finish 
catches the glow of the lamps, creat- 
ing a shimmering and festive mood 
at night. Mr. Minton and Mr. Corley 
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The total impact 


is just what the owners and the designers wanted— 
something lovely but eminently livable. 


designed banquettes for the room— 
two L-shaped and one straight—and 
had their cotton chenille fabric wo- 
ven to match the walls. They also had 
a braid woven to incorporate the ma- 
jor colors used in the room. The 
braid trims the banquettes, accents 
pillows covered in a variety of the 
same colors and serves as tiebacks 
and tassels for the draperies. Artist 
Jim Blake painted a family portrait 
that hangs over a banquette, and he 
used the same color scheme. 

“The portrait was being painted at 
the same time that we were doing this 
room,” says Mr. Minton. “So we gave 
the artist swatches of the fabric that 
we would be using. He even helped 
members of the family select cloth- 
ing to blend with the colors.” 

The designers removed an over- 
scaled mantel in the living room and 
replaced it with a smaller, antique 
English mantel of stripped pine. 
They also selected gray marble 
veined in coral for the facing and 
hearth of the fireplace. The living 
room originally had only two win- 
dows, and Mr. Minton and Mr. Cor- 
ley decided to create an illusion of 
two more “in order to open the room 
up.” The two new openings are really 
mirrors draped in the same floral 
print as the actual windows. 

The dining room uses many of the 
same brilliant colors as the living 
room, but softens them somewhat 
with the paleness of the silk drap- 
eries. The designers wanted to con- 
tinue using candles in the antique 
Louis XV chandelier over the ma- 
hogany and rosewood dining table, 
so they added recessed lights in the 
ceiling fo help brighten the room 
when necessary. The partners felt 
that they had to be cautious with the 
very bright colors used in both 
rooms. “Both rooms have so much 
color and drama, and we wanted to 
be sure they would flow together.” 


opposite: A mirrored wall draped in a 
delicate cotton print effects a windowlike 
reflection of a Bedroom; the same fabric 
forms baldachins and covers the walls. A 
coordinating Kent Bragaline fabric upholsters 
the chair. asove: The Master Bedroom 
exhibits a restful change of pace. Rustic 
overscale furniture and neutral-toned Hinson 
& Company cotton prints combine to create 
a spacious environment. Carpet by Stark. 





Their solution was to make the 
entrance hall, which separates the 
two colorful rooms, rather neutral. 
“We wanted the room to be relatively 
low-key, so we used a simple batik 
print in neutral colors to upholster 
the walls. It’s a key design in blue and 
white, and the same design is used 
for the staircase carpet.” 

Many of the walls throughout the 
house are upholstered, and the de- 





signers think that such treatment is 
both functional and decorative. “Of 
course, upholstered walls give a very 
pretty look, but they also help to 
soundproof and insulate a home.” 

The two designers also used a 
great deal of fabric in the sun room— 
for couches, chairs, benches, screens 
and table skirts—and they decided to 
treat the floral print cotton with a 
finish resembling vinyl. “This room 
gets a lot of wear, because this is 
where the teenagers like to entertain. 
The vinyl treatments will help keep 
the fabric looking fresh.” 

The total impact of the home is 
just what the designers and the 
owners wanted—something lovely 
but eminently livable. 0 

—Kay Crosby Ellis 
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ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY PAOLO TOMMASI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





THE HOUSE was a farmhouse—one of 
those largish unpretentious places, 
not old, not new, just beyond the 


Architect/designer Paolo Tommasi conceived 
a solid contemporary statement for well- 
known Italian coiffeur Filippo’s villa outside 
Rome. tert: Beams of exotic Tanganyika 
walnut and long low sofas create the strong 
horizontal thrust of the spacious open Living 
Room. Painting by Bruno Caruso. asove: An 
Aldo Calo sculpture rests on the raised 
hearth; logs stored conveniently underneath 
also create sculptural form. 





fringe of Rome. The ground is his- 
tory-hallowed, but it is not easy to 
associate these dusty foothills that 
slope to the sea and the rabble of new 
flats and violently tiled holiday villas, 
with the land where Trojan Aeneas 
stepped ashore to subdue the Italic 
kingdoms. However, the house is for- 
tunately situated in a good stretch of 
pastoral country with trees and vine- 
yards, and the view to the 
unspoiled. The white squa: 
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still makes it possible to believe that 
the profusion of olives and vines and 
figs spring from roots that tangle in 
the dry bones of Roman legend. 
This is the house of Filippo UI- 
piani, known both in Rome and 
throughout the rest of the world sim- 
ply as Filippo—first, because he was 
Italy’s most important coiffeur, and 
later for his fashion boutiques in via 
Condotti and the via Borgognona. 
Recently partnership with Roman ar- 


chitect/designer Paolo Tommasi has 
extended Filippo’s field to art ob- 
jects—all of Tommasi design, in yet 
another Tommasi-designed boutique 
in the via Condotti. And now his own 
home, near Practica del Mare, is the 
result of these years of friendship 
and collaboration. With the as- 
sistance of fellow architect Antonio 
Tocchi, Paolo Tommasi was in a posi- 
tion to build a house for Ulpiani that 
fitted as well as a Filippo creation. 


From another Living Room conversation 
area, large sliding glass doors permit a view 
of the gentle pastoral landscape that slopes 
past vineyards and olive groves to the sea. 
The painting at left, duplicated by a 
mirrored wall, is by Giobbi. 


‘The basic factor is space,” Signor 
Tommasi explains. “I don’t believe in 
furniture, so much as in space. Strate 
ture becomes a spatial element to 
provide harmony. That is how one 
lives. Naturally I set out to build a 








...a feeling of almost Oriental quietude. 


A view toward the Dining Room from the 
living room reveals the free-flowing space and 
dynamic unity effected by the wood detailing. 
Furnishings are appropriately sparing: 
“Furniture becomes a spatial element to 
provide harmony,” says Signor Tommasi. 





house for the Mediterranean. Then I 
had to ask, ‘What is the house for?’ 
For Filippo it is for meditation.” 

To create the proper mood, Paolo 
Tommasi concentrated on three prin- 
cipal factors: solidity—traditional Ro- 


man solidity; simplicity of materials; 
and the animated interplay of vol- 
umes. The house itself was already 
standing, but the gutting and trans- 
formation of the interior was re- 
quired. Signor Tommasi sees himself 
primarily as an interior architect—a 
concept having little to do with deco- 
ration as such. Decoration alone, he 
feels, too often denotes a lack of real 
understanding. His rigorous use of 
wood and stone allows no concession 





to simple “decorating,” since he re- 
stricts both these materials to one 
example of each: handsome dark 
Tanganyika walnut, and pietra trani— 
a creamy, beige marblelike stone 
with small fossils embedded in it. It 
may look. luxurious, but it is found 
all over southern Italy in peasant 
houses and churches. Pietra trani 
flows through the entire house as 
flooring: More surprisingly, it also 
serves for the walls, in a curious 
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dark and shiny, are offset by a Japanese silk 
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for accessories. Painting by Giobbi. 


variation known as graniglia. This is 
powdered stone reduced to a paste 
and spread over the brick. 

The use of walnut is equally im- 
portant. Ceilings, panels, screens, 
doorways, pillars—all play a vital part 





in spatial movement. The designer 
decided that all the living areas 
should open into one another freely. 
To heighten this feeling of unity, all 
inside doors are sliding panels, while 
perforated screens between dining 
room, entrance hall and living room 
are completely movable. 

The living room itself is a lesson in 
spatial décor. The long, clean red 
divans—one of the few splashes of 
color allowed—divide the room into 


conversation areas. Low black-lac- 
quered tables, all Tommasi-de- 
signed, hold an elegant collection of 
objets, asample of the sort of work the 
new Armon company of Ulpiani and 
Tommasi is producing. Ample glass 
doors and windows let the landscape 
in, and sculpture is preferred to 
paintings—though there is one fine 
Bruno Caruso. The main focus of the 
room is the magnificent fireplace set 
between two huge horizontal slabs of 
gray granite. At the back of the fire- 
place a metal panel, occupied by a 
hollow semisphere, sends heat flood- 
ing into the vast room and produces a 
feeling of almost Oriental quietude. 
The underlying row of logs creates 
an impressively sculptural effect. 

Quite obviously, this architected 
interior by Paolo Tommasi is no so- 
phisticated apotheosis of the “rustic — 
haunt.” In fact, there is nothing re- 
motely nostalgic here. The rocklike 
durability of the materials used, 
however, springs from the same roots 
as the beautiful campagna farmhouses 
with many centuries of Roman his- 
tory behind them. Filippo wanted a 
house to live in all the year round, 
within an easy drive of Rome. So his 
new home may really be considered a 
townhouse in the country as well. 
Above all, it is a place for a man who 
loves nature and wants to live with 
what the land can provide. 

It is a place where the owner can 
grow his own vegetables, make oil 
from his own olives. It is specifically , 
designed for a certain way of life, and 











this is why the long and beautiful 
kitchen is really the heart of the 
house. It has a free-standing cooking 
unit in the center of one half, and a 
large family-size kitchen table in the 
center of the other. This is where the 
family ordinarily has meals. To have 
the best flavor from country-grown 
food, there is a large wood-burning 
stove and also, rather amazingly, a 
batterie de cuisine in silver-plated cop- 
per. Cooking in noble metals, Filippo 


believes, gives food a completely dif- 
ferent taste. In an interesting reversal 
of custom he cooks in silver and 
serves in earthenware! The pots and 
pans that gleam like treasure from 
the Spanish Main are another prod- 
uct of Armon. Cupboard and shelf 
erecta <i stmee kL ame! bot- 
tling and preserving, and there is 
storage for vats of oil and wine. The 
design is mint fresh, yet this is essen- 
tially a country kitchen. 





The crisp clean concept extends to the 
sheltered Patio. Paolo Tommasi designed the 
simplified outdoor furniture, as well as most 
of the interior furnishings and accessories. 
Unobtrusive spot lighting provides soft 
illumination for the area at night. 


Filippo’s house shows clearly what 

a modern architect can do within an 

old framework—in a serene setting 

that positively demands respect for 
the antique Roman tradition. 0 
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Barons Court 
The Saga of an Irish Country House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID HICKS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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opposite: Situated in the verdant Irish 
countryside, Barons Court has nobly housed 
members of the Abercorn family for close to 
250 years. BELow: A Neo-Classic ceiling, 
designed by Richard Morrison in the 1840s, 
graces the Entrance Hall, formerly used as a 
Sitting Room. Warm tones, complementing a 
Persian rug, welcome the visitor in from a 
frequently chilly climate. Somewhere within 
an 18th-century rocking horse rattles a coin, 
mystifying generations of children. The 
painting is from the early 16th century and 
the Italian chairs are from the 17th. 


THE MARQUIS OF HAMILTON, when he 
wanted to alter Barons Court, the fam- 
ily home in Ireland, first consulted 
interior designer David Hicks,a mas- 
ter of the modern stately home. 
“David walked in, asked for a glass of 
port and the plans of the house—and, 
after only a brief tour, made all the 
right decisions in half an hour.” 
That, of course, is something of an 
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exaggeration on the part of Lord 
Hamilton. It takes considerably more 
than half an hour simply to walk 
around Barons Court. What is true is 
that Mr. Hicks immediately saw 
through the formality of the plans to 
a sensible scheme that would make 
the house work intelligently and 
beautifully in the twentieth century. 

By now the duke and duchess of 
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Abercorn, two very modern people, 
had already decided that the time 
was right to share the house with 
their son James, marquis of Hamil- 
ton, his wife and their two children. 
The duke and duchess kept their 
favorite rooms on one side of the 
house. It is on the other side that the 
greatest changes have taken place. 
The present restorations are the 














The house 
was built for 
the Abercorn family 
In! 1.730: 
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most recent in a series of changes 
made to Barons Court over the years, 
and many hands have contributed. 
The house was built for the Abercorn 
family in 1730 and then remodeled 
by Sir John Soane, architect of the 
Bank of England, in 1791. He was 
never a slave to rules, and his changes 
were bold. The front of the house 
became the back, the back the front, 
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OPPOSITE AND BELOW: The Long Gallery, 
designed by Sir John Soane in 1791, extends 
an impressive ninety-two feet under another 
of Morrison’s ceilings. The gallery, restored 
to its former grandeur by designer David 
Hicks, was at one time divided into three 
rooms. Appointments include a Louis XV 
bureau plat set with Sévres plaques. On the 
book table in the center of the room rests a 
three-piece garniture of French téle and 
ormolu. Eighteenth-century wooden figures 
shielded delicate complexions from the fire. 


Sévres cachepots are filled with rhododendrons. 


and two curved walls were added to 
give a sweep more Baroque than 
Classical to the wings extending to 
the front. Unfortunately one of these 
wings burned down only a few years 
later, and it was not until the 1840s 
that Sir Richard Morrison was called 
in to rebuild this wing and to apply a 
Neo-Classic veneer, particularly in 
the matter of fine plaster ceilings, to 


all the major rooms. The duke re- 
members his grandfather, a small 
boy at the time this work was done, 
describing the Italian stuccatori work- 
ing, very sensibly, in the nude. 
Early this century there was yet 
another fire, this time bringing mixed 
blessings. Again one of the front 
wings was destroyed. Although the 
nursery with many loved toys was 








lost, the necessary decision to tear 
down both these cumbersome ap- 
pendages was made easier, and the 
house today is a much more livable 
size as a result. Sir John Soane’s 
portico still stands—perhaps a bit 
outsized without the attendant wings 
for balance—but offering a fine entry 
to all the rooms beyond. 

Each of these rooms has its own 


strength and character, imposed by 
the architecture itself, but carefully 
reinforced by the colors chosen by 
David Hicks and Lady Hamilton. Mr. 
Hicks explains, “I suggested; she de- 
cided.” The library has become even 
more a place in which to linger, to sit 
in a well-used leather chair and read, 
or to have coffee after dinner. The 
colors of the leather-bound books— 





thousands of them, all catalogued by 
Christie’s—encourage a mood of 
quietness. On the walls is old velvet, 
soft with the sheen of the years when 
it saw service as curtains in the for- 
mer State Dining Room, and on the 
floor are more rich reds in the geo- 
metric carpet designed by Mr. Hicks. 
By contrast, the Long Gallery, which 
opens off the library, offers a most 














opposite: Vivid lacquer in the Staircase Hall 
effectively backdrops a fine collection of 
paintings: A hunting scene by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, to the left, faces a Jordaens 
painting of soldiers carousing; a series of 
family portraits dominates the upper level. 
Above a gilded cassone hangs a 17th-century 
Italian mirror. BELow: The Rotunda Dining 
Room features a domed and coffered ceiling, 
which has a center skylight. The chairs were 
made for the first duke of Abercorn, then 
viceroy of Ireland. A collection of Sévres 
porcelain is displayed in niches. 


lovely invitation to walk, to admire. It 
is a dazzling space and the light 
colors make it even more so. A 
ninety-two-foot length of creamy 
colors stretches out, paced off by ten 
windows, two sets of Corinthian col- 
umns and a progression of different 
pastels for the groups of furniture. 
Upstairs the colors are also soft, 
and corridors stretch like flower beds 


along the way. After two years of 
work, the rooms were restored, color 
was on the walls, the painters were 
leaving. Then, for the entire family, 
the pleasures of putting things back 
in place began. Strong good-natured 
workers carried heavy loads of 
marble and furniture about the 
house, while everyone gave conflict- 
ing advice. David Hicks, with his fine 





eye for arrangement, became tanta- 
mount to a traffic policeman. Lady 
Hamilton made regular trips to the 
greenhouse across the parkland—as 
she still does—with the enviable job 
of simply choosing among hundreds 
of geraniums, jasmine, rare clematis. 

Barons Court is an act of faith in 
the future. The estate is a successful 
commercial venture and includes 
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horticulture, forestry and agriculture. 
The family have always given every 
possible help to local industrial en- 
terprise. From carpentry to curtains, 
the work on Barons Court was all 
done by local craftsmen. 

It has always been a happy house, 
not even able to claim a ghost—ex- 
cept for an ethereal spaniel that is 
rumored to frisk about in the upper 
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BELOw: A glazed chintz print, originally 
designed in 1850 and recreated by David 
Hicks, frames a view of the terraced gardens 
from the Master Bedroom. The carefully 
modulated design includes 18th-century 
mezzotints over a pair of Regency mahogany 
tables. opposite: A pair of mid-Victorian 
brass beds, draped in yards of delicately 
patterned cotton, soften the formal 
architecture of a Guest Bedroom designed 
by Sir John Soane. Unadorned walls allow 
the distinctive “tray” ceiling to become 

the focal point of the room. 











reaches. Family memories are of 
Christmas trees in the entrance hall 
and sleigh rides with bells jingling. 
These same family pleasures remain 
today. An elegant victoria has been 
restored for pony rides around the 
three lakes. On warm summer after- 
noons there is swimming, water ski- 
ing or a row up the lakes—with 
baskets of sandwiches and cakes 


> 


It has always 
been a happy house, 
not even able to 
claim a ghost. 


Fl opensy 


carefully stowed away for tea. 

This happy life continues at Bar- 
ons Court. Today the duchess has 
discovered a rare fern at the foot of 
the drive, and the duke is having 
solar heating installed. Children are 
dancing to the player piano in the 
staircase hall, and Barons Court is as 
good as—or even better than—new. 0 

—Elizabeth Lambert 
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THE NUDE has been the subject of 
contemplation and consternation 
throughout the history of the human 
race: It has either been lauded 
for expressing our highest ideals 
or attacked for arousing impious 
thoughts. In Kenneth Clark’s bril- 
liant book The Nude, he asks the 
question, when is the nude just a 
“naked” being? The answer is that 
nakedness is a state of simply being 
unclothed, whereas nudeness is a 
state in which the body is trans- 
formed into a different sphere of 
formal recognition—and, it is to be 
hoped, on a higher plane. 

Lord Clark points out that fifth- 
century Greece gave civilization the 
nude, in much the way seventeenth- 
century HEE Dar gave us Opera—as an 
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art to be considered whole unto it- 
self, as a means of perceiving the 
human condition, detached from 
prurient or sexually vested interests. 

The Greeks considered nakedness 
a mark of their sophisticated culture, 
as reflected in their sculpture and 
painting. But the Romans were 
aghast at the unclothed Greek ath- 
letes and thought it a sign of dec- 
adence. Today there is a return to the 
worship of the body as an art form. 

Of course, the artist has always 
understood the value of studying and 
recreating the nude, and a great deal 
of art would not exist without it. Lord 
Clark reminds us that historically the 
nude has always been the most se- 
rious of all subjects in art. 

The semirecumbent female by 
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: of the Female Nude 


Pascal Hinous 


ABOVE: Femme nue, étendue, appuyee sur le bras 
gauche, Francois Boucher, circa 1740. Chalk; 
87” x 159’’. The nudes of Boucher are as 
delicate and evanescent as the lubricious 
times that spawned them. Courtesy, Galerie 
Cailleux, Paris. opposite: Nu se coiffant, Pablo 
Picasso, 1906. Crayon; 24%” x 18%”. In this 
early drawing, Picasso adopts a harmonious 
and classical style of draftsmanship. 
Courtesy, Wildenstein, New York. 


Francois Boucher recalls an earlier 
Renaissance artist, Correggio. This 
rounded and firm female, lounging 
on a bed, is drawn with such an ease 
and naturalness that it seems nudes 
at Versailles must have been an 
everyday event. A creator of Venuses 
for Mme de Pompadour, whose very 
economic and political existence re- 
sided in the fact that she was the 
king’s mistress, made it essential that 
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: Nude study for the figure of France in the 
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Dominique Ingres, circa 1853. Graphite on 
paper; 17%’ x 6%”. Ingres’s purity of line 
is seen in this nude study, squared for 
enlargement. Courtesy, Rosenberg & 
Stiebel, New York. 


: Caryatide Accroupie, Amedeo Modigliani, 


circa 1912. Crayon; 22” x 17%". Like most 
sculptors, Modigliani was almost 
exclusively interested in figures. Courtesy, 
Perls Galleries, New York. 


: Nude, George Bellows, circa 1916. 


Charcoal; 10%” x 8%”. The incised line on 
the left side of Bellows’s nude contrasts 
dramatically with the darkly drawn right 
side. Courtesy, Faulkner-Main Street 
Galleries, Chicago. 


: Drawing, Willem de Kooning, 1968. 


Charcoal; 19” x 24’. De Kooning’s 
accentuation of the eyes and mouth gives 
this model in motion a feminine quality. 
Courtesy, Xavier Fourcade, New York. 


Boucher—who was, after all, a royal 
decorator of pleasure interiors, rather 
than State interiors—find some for- 
mula that would epitomize the nude 
female for the age. These women are 
like whiffs of face powder, as airy as 
the clouds upon which they often 
floated. Yet what makes them special, 
and even great, is that they are able to 
overcome the immediate necessity of 
their existence by transcending the 
particular to the general. 

But in comparison, Pierre-Paul 
Prud’hon, one of the great painters of 
the Consulate and Napoleon’s empire, 
who had seen French painting 
through its transition from the Louis 
sensualism to the tight-fisted Neo- 
Classicism of Jacques-Louis David, 
wavered between both camps. His 





Femme pensive illustrates the problems 
of transition between the easy natu- 
ralism of the age of reason and plea- 
sure, and the frigid world of revived 
Grecian idealism. Certainly the aca- 
demic nude model had run its 
course, and Prud’hon was one of the 
last artists to see it through its final 
phase. In fact his approach at the turn 
of the century symbolized the confu- 
sion that prevailed as artists were 
torn between a classical ideal and a 
growing romanticism. 

Ingres possessed no such ambigu- 


_ity. For him, the body was a vessel 


for form, externalized.and perfected 
by the line that could contain it as a 
deliberate and concise thought. The 
poet Baudelaire felt that Ingres’s ob- 


servations were made with a fine 
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surgeon’s precision and equally un- 
prejudiced. The continuous unbroken 
line that described his female forms 
soon became an end in itself, as it 
almost does in this late Nude study for 
the figure of France in the ‘‘Apotheosis of 
Napoleon.’’ His brilliant color sense 
and ultralinear stylization place him 
both in the past and the future of the 
century that he dominated. 
Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the nude as subject rose in 
importance, both in and out of art 
schools. In the atelier, under the stern 
supervision of the master, it had to be 
idealized, conceptualized and per- 
fected, either from the actual model 
or from plaster casts. Outside the 
atelier, it had to be real and natural. 
Degas, like his close friends the Im- 
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pressionists, sought to capture mo- 
mentary and fleeting forms. Unlike 
the Impressionists, he also felt the 
necessity to organize and carefully 
plan his compositions. In Trois dan- 
seuses nues, we see three studies of the 
same petit rat de ballet: a young girl in 
first position, drawn from the back, 
front and side, rapidly—and yet with 
a firm masterly line that gives her 
volume in space as well as movement. 

By the time the century turned, a 
group of painters and sculptors had 
decided that the nude could be a 
symbol for inner thoughts, either 
sacred or profane, with the ability to 
hold dark secrets or reveal other 
worlds. By 1906, the pendulum had 
swung back, and Picasso, the most 
revolutionary artist of our century, 





ABOVE: Trois danseuses nues, Edgar Degas. 
Crayon; 184” x 24”. Degas’s drawing for a 
sculpture is almost proto-Cubist with its 
simultaneity of vision. Courtesy, Galerie 
Brame et Laurenceau, Paris. orrosite: Femme 
pensive, Pierre-Paul Prud’hon, 1958. Pencil 
and chalk; 16” x 10%”. This woman’s profile 
may resemble a Greek statue, but the body 
is like sculpture wrapped in vulnerable flesh. 
Courtesy, Galerie Cailleux, Paris. 


depicts with feeling and insight the 
nervous delicacy of a maiden comb- 
ing her hair. The pentimento, or 
over-drawing, of Nu se coiffant gives 
an additional air of movement to the 
figure, and one feels she is restlessly 
waiting for Picasso to take her by the 

hand into the new age of Cubism. 
Just six years later, in 1912, the 
human form had been so liberated 
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Pod hee ben AL DICEST VISITS: 


Hubert de Givenchy 


“IF 1 HAD NOT DEVOTED my life to being 
a couturier,” says Hubert de Gi- 
venchy, “I’m quite certain I might 
have chosen a career either in archi- 
tecture or in interior design.” 
Because of this far-reaching inter- 
est in design, even automobile 
manufacturers and hotel owners are 
quick to understand that the cou- 
turier would bring to any form of 
design the same meticulous attention 
to color and material, the same desire 
for perfection, that have made his 
name a lustrous one in the field of 
fashion. Thus he was recently se- 
. lected to create a special version of 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHARLES SEVIGNY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


Interior designer Charles Sévigny has 
arranged a subtle setting of stylish quality for 
couturier Hubert de Givenchy’s Paris 
apartment. opposite: A large abstract bronze 
by Arp, a Picasso drawing and a spherical 
Pomodoro bronze are emphasized by the 
simplicity of the Entrance Hall. err: A 
Givenchy portrait reaffirms his elegant 
manner. BELOW, FOLLOWING PAGES AND COVER: A 
Boulle armoire, with copper, shell and bronze- 
doré decoration, stands before a bronze mirror 
screen that contributes reflective depth to the 
Salon; the desk is also by Boulle. Displayed in 
the armoire is a collection of “mirror-black” 
Chinese vases with gold motifs. The large low 
table holds a 17th-century Italian bronze 
horse, and other black-lacquered vases on 
bronze-doré mounts, attributed to Bernini. 
Painting above chaise longue by Rothko; Miré 
oil above the sofa; Giacometti bronze figure 
to the right of the armoire. 


TEXT BY JEAN-LOUIS GAILLEMIN 

















the Ford Motor Company’s Lincoln 
Continental, and in addition, was 
chosen to arrange the interior décor 
of five floors of the Brussels Hilton. 

He delights in recalling the begin- 
nings of his career. He first worked 
for Jacques Fath, who sent him out to 
museums with a sketchbook in hand 
to study the history of costume, to 
consider antique fabrics and trends. 
In such a way he was soon able to 
appreciate the evolution of style, not 
only in fashion but in interior de- 
sign—to see clearly that one is more 
often than not a reflection of the 
other. During the Directoire, for ex- 
ample, the simplicity of feminine 
clothes a la grecque conformed to the 
purified furniture of the era. During 
the nineteenth century, on the other 
hand, clothes designed by Worth 
used many of the same furbelows 
found on the richly styled and elabo- 
rately tufted furniture of the Second 
Empire. ‘“Then, as now, everything in 
the field of design interested me— 
from architectural drawings to 
sketches of gowns to fabric designs.” 

There is little doubt that his inter- 
est in style and taste and design 
began at an early age. His grand- 
father was a collector and a painter— 
at one time, in fact, a student of 
Corot. Later he came to be the direc- 
tor of the tapestry manufactory at 
Beauvais. His own collections were 
gathered together in a large country 
house where, his grandson recalls, 
simply to look through the cup- 
boards ‘‘was a fabulous experience 
for appreciative children.” 

M. de Givenchy’s apprenticeship 
in the world of fashion was extensive. 


Stark contrast is reversed: the Dining Room 
is dark, warm and intimate. Bronze 
mirroring lines the walls, reflecting the blaze 
from an oversize Louis XV fireplace 
(relocated from the salon) and the lighting— 
low and diffuse, rather than concentrated at 
chandelier height. Collages by Braque, at 
right, and Nicolas de Staél, at left, are 
mounted on the mirrored panels, some of 
which conceal storage closets. Giltwood 
chairs, covered in mellow-toned leather, are 
by Jacob. Mask by Robert Courtright. 
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Lert: An opulent Boulle marquetry and 
bronze-doré commode, topped with an 
antique bronze-doré chaufferette, contrasts 
with the spare geometry of contemporary 
furnishings and modern art. Paintings, from 
left to right, are by Kurt Schwitters, Ben 
Nicholson and Joan Miro. Lacquered panels 
at right are closet doors; those at left conceal 
windows. aBove: Givenchy commissioned 
Arnaldo Pomodoro to execute a sculpture 
specifically for this small Terrace. Its 
polished surface, slashed by a fissure, 
reflects changing light patterns. 


After leaving Jacques Fath, he 
worked for Robert Piguet, Lucien 
Lelong and, finally, Schiaparelli. In 


_ 1951 he was ready to launch his own 


first collection, a collection that made 
him famous. The designs were in 
dramatic opposition to the ‘““New 
Look” of Christian Dior; the clothes 
were simple and without ornamenta- 
tion; they spoke of freshness and 
youth and simplicity. “Haute cou- 
ture,” he is fond of saying, “is far 
more than a matter of feathers and 
taffetas.” For him, fashion design is a 
high craft, demanding astuteness and 
technical skill and hard work. In the 
matter of style there is no doubt that 
his great mentor was Balenciaga. 
Their respect for each other’s talent 
began a long-lasting friendship. 

His own apartment in Paris oc- 
cupies a handsome floor in one of 


those private houses built at the end 
of the last century on the edges of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. Between 
the two World Wars the building was 
heightened and expanded by an ar- 
chitect of intelligence who respected 
the decorative elements of the nine- 
teenth century. He unified the floor- 
through apartments by creating a 
large bay a l’italienne, forming a vast 
hall that suggests nothing so much as 
the entrance to a private home—and 
not simply the hall of an anonymous 
apartment building. ‘“When I moved 
in,” Hubert de Givenchy recalls, “it 
was a time when heavy mahogany 
furniture and elaborate silver were 
popular. But all I really wanted was a 
comfortable and charming apart- 
ment. So I began to think about what 
I should do, and I remembered a 
phrase of Jean Cocteau: “To be in 
fashion is to be already passé.’ ” 
This paradox—and two important 
discoveries—showed M. de Givenchy 
the form his own apartment would 
take. One discovery was a Boulle 
armoire he had seen long before at an 
exhibition. It had been purchased by 
the painter José Maria Sert and at long 
last was acquired by the couturier: 
“There are certain things, I suppose, 


continued on page 148 
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SPECIAL EEA URES 


Architecture: 
Paul Rudolph 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CERVIN ROBINSON 
TEXT BY FRANK ISRAEL 
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ON a steep and deeply folded slope commanding an 
expansive view of the Long Island shore, Paul Rudolph 
has erected a complex equation of taut lines and 
interlocking forms. Long hexagonal modules of space 
on many levels flow against one another and the 
landscape, suggesting the rhythmic aspects of Orien- 
tal design, and the spatial complexity of an Italian hill 
town. The hexagonal shapes are given added drama by 
skeletal lattice frames made of wood. 

The open flowing plan of the interiors suggests the 
tradition of informal American domestic architecture, 
particularly the work of the Greene brothers in Pas- 
adena and Frank Lloyd Wright in Scottsdale. Mr. 
Rudolph has called his design “a series of unfolding 
modules,” channeling light and movement in irregular 
diagonal patterns through the house. The sharply 
articulated hexagons fit together gracefully, creating a 
rich vocabulary of space: shadowed recesses, bold 
projections, faceted intersections. Yet along with this 
complexity, a strong horizontal relationship to the 
land brings order and harmony. 

The front view is a dense pattern of blank planes 
and spiny lattice frames. The lattices are major visual 
elements throughout, wrapping all the units. An ab- 
sence of windows on the entrance side is in marked 
contrast to the openness with which the house faces 
the water. Says the architect, ‘The entrance side is 
meant to be noncommittal, not revealing very much.” 

The front door is in a shadowed recess, but the 
entrance hall is flooded with light, which carves 


riGHt: Architect Paul Rudolph’s design for a residence on the Long 
Island shore is a vigorous collection of hexagonal modules—linear 
volumes of space. The house opens to the water, and appears to 
spring forward and up from its base, the interlocking masses and 
angular wood lattice framing composing a rich array of complex 
shapes. While the modules are distinct, the roofline contains an 
essential harmony. FOLLOWING paces: “Seen from the living room 
deck, the house all but disappears in the lattices,’” says Mr. Rudolph. 
The interaction of the wooden members gives an active appearance. 
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Hexagons fit together 
gracefully, creating a rich 
vocabulary of space. 





















ABOVE: Stairs descend to the Entrance Hall from the master bedroom 
suite. “The steps broaden as you go down,” the architect explains, 
“like widening ripples on the water's surface.” r1GHT: The Living 
Room is the meeting place of several modular areas, and is 
punctuated by their latticed frames; overhead wood strips 
have mirrored surfaces for a complex, varied play of light. 












dramatic angles from unexpected skylights and high 
horizontal windows. The play of light is everywhere 
present; indeed, the manipulation of light is one of Mr. 
Rudolph’s chief concerns. Even the risers of the steps 
linking the entrance hall with the living room are 
back-lit, and the latticed living room ceiling sparkles 
with many mirrored surfaces. 

The long hexagonal modules of space are loosely 
stacked in two wings. Rooms are on many levels, with 
spaces interacting diagonally. ‘The jutting forms of 
the bedrooms, the library and the kitchen meet to 
create a central space that resembles a village square,” 
Mr. Rudolph says. “That is the living room.” 

The parts of the house are definitely separated from 












































ABOVE: Rhythmic ribs mark the sloping copper ceiling of the Master Bedroom. The skylight creates a 
juxtaposition of natural and artificial illumination. opposite: The unceasing flow of lattices blurs the 
visual distinctions between inside and outside as the long parallel volumes of space fit gracefully. 





one another, arranged in a clear hierarchy of the semi- 
public to the very private. The master bedroom suite, 
with its dressing room, sitting room, sauna and exer- 
side of the level. 
Children’s rooms are high above, in the house’s upper 
reaches. The kitchen and dining area, topped by a staff 
bedroom, forms an adjoining wing of its own, held up 
by slender columns. Under the main floor there is an 
informal family game room, adjacent to the swimming 


cise room, is off to one main 


pool, with changing rooms, bath and a dark room. 
The large living room, on three levels, is colored 
with subdued natural tones of beige and white. The 
eye is drawn to a fifteenth-century bronze and wood 
Buddha from Thailand, which stands on a cantilevered 






shelf over a staircase that disappears to the floor below. 
Floors have dark tile, and a light carpet that echoes the 
color of the pebbled concrete walls. Plexiglass, one of 
Mr. Rudolph’s favorite materials, is used extensively 
for sliding doors, shelves, stair risers and: furniture. 
While the hexagonal modules facilitate separating 
the house into sections, they also produce dramatic 
visual effects when they come together. The wood 
bracings of the lattice, which characterize the exterior, 
jut into the interior of the living room. Here they are 
used as trellises for hanging plants. At the level of the 
plants they reveal themselves as the balustrade of a 
balcony overlooking the “village square” below. 
The bedroom suite is marked by the rich use of 






















“In many ways, this is a tree house.” 


interior copper and mirrors. Copper is used for the 
ribbed sloping ceiling, and Mr. Rudolph personally 
designed a mechanical system for folding copper 
blinds. The dressing room is covered with a rich 
geometric mosaic of mirrors suggesting Islamic motifs. 

“In many ways, this is a tree house,” the architect 
says. The tree house aspect of the design is most 


clearly seen on the outside deck, looking up to the 
childfen’s rooms, camouflaged in a forest of lattices. 
Two boys’ bedrooms are appointed with lofts whose 
hexagonal additions give the house its highest peak. 
From the deck the house looks like an airy cage of 
wooden arms; from the ground, the mass of the house 
seems to rise above the land, kept aloft by columns 





that answer the rhythm of the oaks growing nearby. At 
the foot of this stacking structure lies the swimming 
pool. It is a conspicuous element in the total composi- 
tion, adding a strong horizontal plane and visually 
returning the design to the land. 

Paul Rudolph has had a distinguished career. As the 
leading American proponent of the so-called New 
Brutalism in the 1960s, and chairman of the Architec- 
ture Department at Yale University from 1958 to 1965, 
his influence on a generation of architects has been 
profound. His style is expressed in the urban mega- 
structure, possessing an aggressive, heroic strength. 
His celebrated School of Art and Architecture Build- 
ing at Yale (1961-63) has been called by one critic, “Le 
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opposite: Slender columns and peaked hexagons raise the design and give it a tree house appearance, 
but strong horizontal planes firmly return the design to the land. asove: The front view shows no 
windows. Mr. Rudolph says, “The form of the house on the slope has the look of a man-made hill.” 


Corbusier dramatized,” and this Long Island house 
shares much of that building’s spatial ingenuity and 
surface excitement. One of the first architects to 
develop the use of corrugated concrete, Mr. Rudolph 
has always favored natural materials and exaggerated 
textures. This house for a cosmopolitan family shows 
the architect’s lighter, subtler side. The rough, almost 


industrial power of his earlier public projects gives 
place to softer textures and graceful lines. 

The house is a work of sculpture, the product of a 
highly sophisticated Baroque intelligence. At every 
turn, space is being manipulated and light is being 
molded. Patterns combine and recombine as moments 
of almost Oriental serenity are juxtaposed with the 





vitality of structural interplay. Pitched templelike 
roofs, broad classical horizontals and excited jutting 
members make a highly original vocabulary of form. 

Mr. Rudolph has always aimed to integrate his 
buildings with their sites. As in the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright and a long line of American houses that 
respect the land, this design has a low center of gravity 
and a strong relationship to the earth. At the same 
time, its unusual shape and formal qualities are strik- 
ing enough to set the house apart—making it a graceful 
complement to the landscape, but not an invisible part 
of it. The architect has called this house a “wave from 
the sea.” It is summoned to sit in suspension, an 
Oriental paradox of tension and repose. 0 
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Traditional Charm 


“T HATE RUFFLES and bows and ging- 
ham geegaws, and I loathe four- 
poster beds with chichi draperies. 
They’re as chilling as a slumber room 
in a mortuary,” says Jean Howard, 
whose charming and traditional 
house has long attracted the beau 
monde of California’s Beverly Hills. 

“In a way, you might say that I plan 
all my rooms around men. If a man’s 
comfortable in a room, then a woman 
is bound to be, too. I do think men 
know instinctively when décor is 
right. And, in my experience, they 
also know more about food than 
women do, and how it should taste. 
This is why I plan my luncheon and 
dinner parties around men. If a man 
likes what I’m serving, I can be sure a 
woman will, too. All too often 
women eat with a regard for calories, 
while men seem to eat for the plea- 
sure of it. That’s very satisfying to a 
hostess who has worked hard. And, 
when men are pleased, they’re 
charming to the ladies—and the party 
is always a great success.” 

Born in Texas, Jean Howard ap- 
peared in the Ziegfeld Follies with 
such stars as Virginia Bruce and 
Gypsy Rose Lee; became the confi- 
dante of Linda and Cole Porter and 
Noél Coward; photographed Holly- 
wood notables during the 1940s and 
1950s, when she was married to the 
late entrepreneur Charles Feldman, 
who guided the cinema careers of 
William Holden, Lauren Bacall, John 
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in Beverly Hills 


Al Décor of Harmony 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 





ABOVE: In the Entrance Hall, a serene Kuan 
Yin, showing traces of original polychrome, 
welcomes visitors to the residence of Jean 
Howard Santoro. opposite: Venetian pieces in 
the Living Room—a carved giltwood mirror 
and a Neo-Classical console—complement 
Modigliani’s Portrait of Elvira. Oriental 
themes—an 18th-century coromandel lacquer 
screen, and a porcelain lamp base—harmonize 
with, yet lighten, the mood created by dark 
walls and commodious furniture. Chinoiserie 
chintz is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


Wayne, Claudette Colbert and Irene 
Dunne. Jean Howard is now married 
to classical guitarist Tony Santoro. 
“I like people to come into my 
living room and not be afraid to sit 
down,” continues Jean Howard. 
“That’s why my taste runs to large 
pieces of furniture. They’re practical 
and comfortable—that favorite word 
again! I dislike minuscule French ta- 
bles with spindly legs, that fall over 
when you take a deep breath. 
Frankly, | don’t care if they are 
$40,000 antiques from Marie An- 


toinette’s bedroom. Even in New 
York, where I have a little pied-a- 
terre, people can sit down and feel at 
ease. ‘It’s so peaceful here,’ they say. 
Why? Because they can stretch out, 
without feeling that they’re going to 
bump into a table leg. 

“Linda Porter taught me many 
things, and it was she who suggested 
I cover my tables with glass, so that 
you could put a drink down without 
being afraid of damaging the ve- 
neer—or put up your feet and relax. 
Any taste I have about houses—and 
living—was inspired and influenced . 
by Linda. I met the Cole Porters in 
1931, when I was sixteen; I adored 
them, and they adored me. We really 
adopted one another, and they gen- 
erously invited me to all their parties. 

“Elsie de Wolfe, an innovative de- 
signer and hostess, also taught me a 
great many things. For example, she 
was one of the first to insist that the 
floral centerpiece on a dining room 
table should be low, so that one could 
talk to the other guests and see 
them—without having to peer 
through a forest of greenery. In addi- 
tion to learning from women like 
Linda Porter and Elsie de Wolfe, I’ve 
found out a great deal on my travels. 
I’m always learning and collecting. 
I’ve found my paintings and furni- 
ture and coromandel screens in every 
part of the world. And in Salonika I 
remember that I happened to admire 
the Oriental rugs in the lobby of the 








“Elsie de Wolfe, 


an innovative designer and hostess, 


taught me many things.” 














opposite: Seating groups in the Living Room 
face away from the fireplace, creating a space 
that draws the visitor toward Jules Pascin’s 
painting The Model. The portrait is mounted 
on a wall of beveled glass panels designed in 
the 1940s by William Haines. Pewter sconces 
with pagoda-shaped shades, a Meissen 
parrot perched on a bronze ring, and an 
18th-century English chandelier, invite the 
gaze upward to carved-pine moldings. 
Carpet by Stark. asove: Pascin’s Jeune Fille is 
a glowing focal point at one end of the 
Living Room. Beneath the portrait is an 
18th-century Siamese standing Buddha. A 
bronze sculpture entitled Romeo et Juliette, 

by Berrocal, shares a low table with a 

_ tomatdé shaped Lowestoft bowl. 





hotel where I was staying. The man- 
ager was going to put in wall-to-wall 
carpeting, so I offered to buy the 
rugs. Well, three magnificent floor 
coverings for $800! Worn, naturally, 


but the more worn they are, the more 
beautiful. Why is it that in this coun- 
try everything has to be so new and 
perfect? In Italy, for example, houses 
age and paint peels and colors de- 
velop fascinating tones. The result is 
that there’s a beguiling beauty.” 
Jean Howard points out that inte- 
rior designer William Haines origi- 
nally worked on the décor of her 
Beverly Hills house. “Perhaps you 
can say that his work has been 
slightly updated by the owner,” she 
smiles. ‘But Vincent Fourcade and 
Robert Denning did help a good deal. 
For example, they chose the pat- 
terned carpet in the living room that 
manages to pull everything to- 
gether.” She is quite casual about the 





fine paintings she owns, and she 
laughs when people inquire about 
them. “Sometimes I’m in a silly 
mood, and when someone asks 
whether the Bollaert is a Vuillard, I 
say yes. Why not? I only do it for a 
little harmless amusement.” 

She is quite as casual about her 
fine collections of porcelain. There is 
a good deal of rose-colored Meissen 
in the living room, which was left to 
her by Cole Porter. “I love to mix the 
antique Meissen with modern ham- 
mered aluminum plates from No- 
gales in Mexico. That’s what makes a 
dinner table interesting—variety. 

“Frankly this house is for parties. It 
loves people and good times, and I 
like to entertain several times a 














opposite: On the Irish Georgian table in the 
Dining Room are a Meissen tureen with a 
finial in the form of a seated girl, and leaf- 
shaped dishes, which were a gift from Cole 
Porter. French bronze figural candelabra 
attend a serving table. apove: Cranes 
decorate an 18th-century Japanese screen. 
Windows are draped in Scalamandré silk. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: A Chinese red-lacquer 
screen, decorated with flowers, and Camille 
Bombois’s painting Bowl of Roses, set a tone 
of floral freshness for a Bedroom; carpet by 
Stark and sofa fabric from Brunschwig & 
Fils contribute to the gardenlike ambience. 
Behind the bed is an 18th-century Chinese 
screen with phoenix motif, illuminated by a 
. Hanserf wall lamp. At right are a bombé 
commode and giltwood mirror, both Venetian. 





month. At one time or another al- 
most everyone’s been here—from 
Judy Garland and Richard Burton 
singing their hearts out around the 


grand piano to President Kennedy, 
who loved coming back here for 
luncheons and dinners.” 

As a hostess Jean Howard believes 
that if you invite beautiful women as 
well as attractive and interesting 
men—whether in business, finance, 
philanthropy or the arts—you have 
most of the ingredients for a perfect 
party. “I work like the devil before a 
party, planning every detail: food, 
wines, flowers, seating.” 

She recalls one particular weekend 
when Greta Garbo came to dinner 
with nutritionist Gayelord Hauser. “‘] 
hadn’t seen Garbo in a while, so I 
decided to cook everything myself—a 
compliment to one’s guests, if you 
like to cook. I thought that, being 





Swedish, she would like fish. So I 
poached a red snapper, and everyone 
thought it was a great success.” 

She finds Greta Garbo today to be 
an extraordinary human being, pas- 
sionate with curiosity about people 
and places and living. Which, truth 
to tell, also describes Jean Howard, 
who has—in the thirty-six years she 
has maintained her Spanish-style 
residence in Beverly Hills—made it a 
stopping-off place for friends from 
around the world. And, like all emi- 
nent houses, there is an international 
air about it. The house could be 
anywhere: Paris, Rome, Manhattan, 
Mexico City—wherever the sophisti- 
cated and accomplished meet. 0 

—George Christy 
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THE INSTINCT for collecting, like the 
hunting instinct, is innate in man- 
kind. The desire to capture a prize, 
and the strategy employed in the 
pursuit of it, apply equally to the 
collection of art and the bagging of 
game. Both involve playing a waiting 





* 
ABOvE: The Medieval stone fortress that is 
the home of the prince and princess of 
Liechtenstein rises from a forested mountain 
crag like a storybook fantasy. The castle is 
also the repository of a large and well- 
documented art collection that has been 
enthusiastically expanded by generations of 
the Liechtenstein family. terr: A portrait of 
Marie Louise de Tassis by van Dyck. 


The Collectors: 


Treasures of Liechtenstein 
A Princely Assemblage at Uaduz 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


game, sensing when to lie low and 
when to pounce. Both the hunter and 
the collector feel the same glow of 
triumph when the coveted prey—so 
long pursued—is finally theirs. 

His Serene Highness Prince Franz 
Josef II of Liechtenstein comes from a 
long line of hunters and art collec- 
tors, and he himself thoroughly en- 
joys both sports. The family’s art 
collection probably originated with 
the Medieval ecclesiastical art ob- 
jects in possession of his ancestor 
George III of Liechtenstein, the dean 
of St. Stephan’s in Vienna and the 


> 





bishop of Trent from 1381 to 1419. 
During the Renaissance, when 
man began to expand his curiosity 
about the real world, he began to 
assemble “curious” objects in cabi- 
nets. These often included such dis- 
parate material as sacred relics, a 
combination of art and artifacts, im- 
plements and adornments. Noble- 
men collected, as well, examples of 
profane art. It was a mixture of the 
most heterogeneous sort. In contrast 
to the practice common to our own 
time—when art is often bought for 
investment—the aim in those days 
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Prince Franz Josef II, 
an assiduous caretaker of the family treasures, 





is an ardent amateur of art. 
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1. A covered bridge replaces the original drawbridge that gave access to the castle by spanning its 
surrounding moat. 2. Once a bleak deterrent to invaders, the moat is now a pleasant garden. 3. A 
massive 17th-century walnut settle with marquetry decoration rests on original tile flooring in the 
Entrance Hall. 4. A portrait of an 18th-century ancestor, Prince Josef Wenceslas, graces a corner of 
the Entrance Hall; below it is a 17th-century marquetry cassone. Paintings lining the adjoining 
corridor are by German masters. Few works in the collection are on public display; most are cared 
for by experts in acclimatized tower storerooms. asove: Portrait of the artist’s sons, by Rubens. 


was that of noble display and the 
establishment of a reputation for 
taste. These impulses, of course, did 
not exclude the amateur spirit or an 
interest in art for its own sake. 

It was Prince Karl of Liechtenstein 
who, while collecting paintings in the 
seventeenth century, with which to 
decorate his house, initiated the tra- 
dition of collecting the works of great 
artists. It was his son, Karl Eusebius, 
who expanded the collection, em- 
ploying the services of art dealers 
and their agents to aid him in finding 
material. As he was well instructed in 
architecture, he wrote a treatise on 
that subject, incorporating within it 
some helpful hints on art collecting. 
His son, in turn, continued to enrich 
the collection, adding to it, not only 
paintings and tapestries, but weap- 
ons and armor, furniture and examples 
of the goldsmith’s art. All these he 
installed in the newly constructed 
Majoratshaus in Vienna, where they 
were handsomely displayed within a 
broadly conceived architectural con- 
text. Prince Josef Wenceslas, who 
served as Austro-Hungarian ambas- 
sador to Paris in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was also a passionate art collec- 
tor, and he was the first member of 
the family to engage a curator. 

At one point, the vast number of 
treasures belonging to the Liechten- 
stein family—scattered all over Cen- 
tral Europe in various castles and 
palaces—were brought together un- 
der one roof in the Garden Palace on 
the Rossau, where they remained, 
open to the public, until the outbreak 
of World War II. At this period the 
fate of the collection hung in the 
balance. As Russian troops drew near 
Austrian borders, Prince Franz Jo- 
sef—faced with the possibility of los- 
ing the entire collection—decided to 
divide it into sections and secretly 
move them to various hiding places. 
This was done under cover of dark- 
ness, and 1,500 works of art were 
loaded onto trucks, which traveled in 
convoys. One part of the collection 
was stored in the mountains of the 
Salzkammergut, and others were 
taken to an island in Lake Constance. 
Before the Germans capitulated, all 
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massive 17th-century walnut settle with marquetry decoration rests on original tile flooring in the 
Entrance Hall. 4. A portrait of an 18th-century ancestor, Prince Josef Wenceslas, graces a corner of 
the Entrance Hall; below it is a 17th-century marquetry cassone. Paintings lining the adjoining 
corridor are by German masters. Few works in the collection are on public display; most are cared 
for by experts in acclimatized tower storerooms. asove: Portrait of the artist’s sons, by Rubens. 
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loaded onto trucks, which traveled in 
convoys. One part of the collection 
was stored in the mountains of the 
Salzkammergut, and others were 
taken to an island in Lake Constance. 
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parts of the collection had reached 
the castle of Liechtenstein in Vaduz, 
where they have remained. 

Today Prince Franz Josef II, besides 
being an assiduous caretaker of the 
family treasures, is himself an ardent 
amateur of art. He particularly ad- 
mires the Italian painters of the Quat- 
trocento and is deeply interested in the 
seventeenth-century Flemish paint- 
ers—especially Rubens and van 
Dyck. As the collection is of such 
great value, most of the paintings are 
kept in the castle’s acclimatized 
storerooms, where they are cared for 
by experts. From time to time a few of 
them are taken out for public show- 
ing in the princely gallery called the 
Englanderbau, an exhibition hall in 
Vaduz. In a few years’ time a new 
gallery will be constructed in the 
capital, for which the site has already 
been chosen and plans are being 
developed. When it is finished, the 
prince will lend to the State up to two 
hundred paintings, along with the 
entire arms collection—one of the 
largest now in private hands. 

Very few of the paintings and tapes- 
tries from the collection adorn the 
walls of the prince’s castle, a massive 
stone pile surmounting a mountain 
crag and surrounded by forests, over- 
looking the tiny capital city. Al- 
though Medieval, certain parts of the 
castle date back to Roman times. 

The history of the minuscule prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein is long and 
tortuous: the usual tale of wars, con- 
quests and intrigues. But the story 
has finished well. Since World War 
II, Prince Franz Josef’s whole concern 
has been for his country’s welfare, 
and the fact that today his subjects 
live in an atmosphere of peace and 
prosperity bears witness to the suc- 
cess of his efforts. Nineteen seventy- 
eight marks the fortieth year of his 
reign. The prince and his wife, Prin- 
cess Gina—born Countess Georgine 
von Wilczek of Austria—have lived 
in the castle since their marriage, in 
1943, and here they have brought up 
their four sons and a daughter. Their 
house is quite literally their castle; it 
is run as a private home and is closed 
to the public. Their Highnesses live 





top tert: A polychrome and gold altar, carved by the 16th-century German wood sculptor 
Riemenschneider, is the focal point of the family chapel. ror ricut: A set of 16th- and 17th-century 
Gobelin tapestries cover the rough stone walls of the Principal Salon with storied detail. A carved 
wood balustrade bisects the galleried space. asove: A frescoed stone stairway leads from the 
Principal Salon, originally a courtyard, to the private apartments. The wood ceiling is punctuated 
by a skylight. oprosrre: Portrait of a choir singer, by Quentin Massys, acquired by the royal family. 
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asove: In the Dining Room, once the Knights’ 


Hall, a millefleur tapestry backdrops a 
Renaissance sideboard. opposite: From the 
collection: 1. Portrait of a Man by Raphael. 

2. Lobster Breakfast by J. D. de Heem. 3. Mary 
with the Infant and Saints by Titian. 


in one wing of the huge complex, and 
their eldest son, Prince John Adam, 
and his wife, Princess Marie, and 


their young children occupy another. 

The castle courtyard, on normal 
days partially filled with the auto- 
mobiles of various members of the 
family, is transformed for great occa- 
sions such as a wedding into one vast 
dining hall. The courtyard is roofed 
with canvas and lit by lanterns— 


flowers and banners cascading from 


windows, stairways and balconies. 
Seen from afar on a misty day, the 
castle itself seems to float in air above 
the clouds. At night, bathed in a glow 
of golden light, it gleams like a jewel 
against black velvet. At all times it 
conjures up a vision of the enchanted 
castle of the storybooks. 0 
— Helen Barnes 








An Eclectic Approach 





THE CLOSE-TEXTURED FACES Of a few old 
and well-groomed Fifth Avenue 
apartment houses near the southern 
end of New York’s Central Park re- 
cord that unshakable early-twen- 
tieth-century American confidence 
in endless resources. The suave de- 
corum of these grave and solid 
graystone apartments announces 
that here are the impregnable strong- 
holds of graciousness and gentility. 
Behind their simply contrived and 
well-kept fronts, every cornice, every 
key plate of their bright high-win- 
dowed rooms speaks of the conserva- 
tive and knowing eye of craftsman- 
ship. But, in their natural state, they 
speak self-consciously—even awk- 
wardly—of both their irreproachable 
propriety and their impeccable qual- 


Drama and Flair in Manhattan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JIMMY POTUCEK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


ity. Their basic flaw is a total absence 
of imagination, and it requires a de- 
signer of agility and restraint to con- 
vert these remarkable, if thoroughly 
outmoded, interiors to accommodate 
modern living and modern art— 
without losing sight of their merits. 

Unfortunately, the most common 
design solution in such cases consists 
of the reckless cancellation of every 
detail, under heavy coats of “aspirin 
white,” that cure-all of contemporary 
design; fireplaces are mirrored; the 
oak-paneled library then succumbs 
to an onslaught of colored lacquer; 
contemporary furniture invades the 
premises; and giant subtropical 
plants spring up in unlikely spots to 
“soften” with their rich and vaguely 
sinister foliage. Prosaic in its forced 


ABOVE LEFT: A Franz Kline canvas in the 
Entrance Gallery of a Manhattan apartment 
boldly announces the collection of 20th- 
century art within. aBove RIGHT: A genre 
painting by Benson contrasts with the Larry 
Zox abstract at the end of the Gallery. 
OPPOSITE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: Subtle geometric 
patterns blend smoothly in the Living Room; 
most fabrics by Clarence House. The designer 
changed the color of the walls when the 
Morris Louis canvas was acquired. Above 

the fireplace is an Al Held work. 
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ease as the old décor was irritating in 
its structuring formality, another 
cliché interior is born. 

“Things, however, are salvage- 
able,” says young New York designer 
Jimmy Potucek, who has ingeniously 
rehabilitated a generously scaled 
apartment of the style he calls ‘Fifth 
Avenue 1920s neo-Georgian.” “There 
was no reason to hide or bury the 
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original interior architecture. It was 
surely consistent, but there was no 
reason to make it seem more than it 
was by the heavy-handed ‘picking 
out’ of details. ‘Sublimating’ may be 
the word that best expresses what | 
felt had to be done here.” 

The particular style the apartment 
took on under his direction was as 
straightforward as possible. The 
owners required a basically retiring 
and flexible background for their 
growing art collection, a collection 
that could easily change direction as 
it expanded. “It was not,” the de- 
signer explains, “‘a place to pin 
people down with charged pig- 
ments.” In fact, as Mr. Potucek could 
have almost predicted, colors had to 
be altered as new paintings arrived. 

What Jimmy Potucek deftly cre- 
ated for his collector clients is a 
sound and calmly elegant back- 
ground where important art would 
not be self-conscious. In the matter 
of furnishings, the owners were com- 
fortable with “continental-eclectic,” 
so the interiors took that particular 
direction. They were primarily inter- 
ested in art, and the art had clear 
priorities in budgeting, so a good 
deal of reproduction furniture was 
used. Indeed, the reproductions are 
entirely adequate in their roles. 

Although a calm watercolor clarity 
unites the interiors, there is consider- 
able diversity of color. A quietly in- 
sistent orange warms and livens the 
classic Georgian dining room; the 
bedroom has the owners’ favorite 
shade of blue; and the library stays 
completely neutral, with only the 
most minimal variations on the oak 
paneling’s natural tones. This consis- 
tent treatment of detail allows the 
interior’s original architectural sys- 
tem to maintain its unifying author- 
ity over color and the stylistic 


Crisp contrasting molding creates a strong 
architectural framework in the Dining Room 
for the Victorian genre landscapes, painted 
in the Flemish style, which seem to both 
extend the space and stretch the 
imagination. The late-Georgian pedestal 
table is set with Victorian silver and 19th- 
century Davenport plates. Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin woven straw matting relaxes the 
traditional European ambience. 





_..-a sound and calmly elegant background 
where important art is not self-conscious. 


changes of many consecutive rooms. 

Although the designer is fond of 
rooms and environments that show a 
clear sense of economy, he feels that 
quality and luxury must be pre- 
served in the detailing. Apartments 
of this type, he feels, should be “ed- 
ited down”’—but not stripped. ‘Less 
is not always more,” he says, “and I 
often think more is more.” 

His sense of finish is very strong. 
“If you want to have a crisp and solid 
American interior, there must be a 
well-kept and polished quality, 
which brings a kind of clarity to 
things. There is a sort of treachery in 
trumped-up details that refuse to 
recognize things for what they are.” 

He also feels that for an interior 
to work, the people who live in it 
must recognize exactly what they 
want and exactly what their living 
space is going to be. “The back- 
grounds people set up for themselves 


are only interesting if they’re per- 
sonal. An interior’s elements of fash- 
ion shouldn't be totally faddish and 
transitory. They should convince you 
that there’s something classic and 
individual about them that’s going to 
be effectively permanent.” 

The décor he created to house his 
Fifth Avenue clients and their collec- 
tion maintains a quiet grace in its 
directness and simplicity. There is an 
order, neither flat nor impersonal, 
that allows important and powerful 
canvases—by Franz Kline, Morris 
Louis, Willem de Kooning, Robert 
Motherwell, Sam Francis, Arshile 
Gorky and other twentieth-century 
masters—to fill the interiors with a 
good deal of visual excitement. 

Jimmy Potucek likes to say that his 
capsule philosophy of decorating is 
“Don't!” And it would be impossible 
to say of this subtle interior that it is 
“decorated.” Yet, from the moment 





ABOVE LEFT: In the oak-paneled Library are 

a Willem de Kooning painting and a 
whimsical Early American weathercock. 
above: Collage by Robert Motherwell. 
opposite: The owners’ favorite shade of blue 
is expressed in the softly feminine Master 
Bedroom by the coordinating patterns of a 
China Seas wallcovering, Clarence House 
floral print, and Patterson, Flynn & Martin 
rug. The pastel abstract is by Nancy Graves; 
engraving by Giovanni Boldini. 





the handsomely balustraded stair- 
case turns and leads into the calm 
spaciousness of the entry hall—dra- 
matically punctuated, by a Franz 
Kline painting—there is a feeling of 
arrival and a strong sense of place. As 
this overture to the interior and its 
collection leads on into the other 
spaces, it is at once evident that this is 
not only an interior that houses ma- 
jor art, but an interior where every- 
thing is excellent, solid, necessary 
and agreeable in every way. 0 
—David Rollins 
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Antiques: French Art Glass 


Refinements of Sophistication and Fragility 








THE GLORIOUS ERA Of French glass be- 
gan in 1878, when Emile Gallé dis- 
played some experimental pieces at 
the Paris International Exhibition 
and won four gold medals. It was his 
first major showing and the begin- 
ning of a period in France in which 
art glass was to attain a supreme level 
of inventiveness and artistry. 

In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and continuing 
through the first decades of this cen- 
tury—a period that spans both the 
Art Nouveau and Art Déco styles— 
French glassmakers had few peers in 
other countries. They had some 
rivals, of course—notably, Louis 





« Vase, Eugene Michel, circa 1895. Cameo glass and silver 
mounts; 12” high. Michel, who worked as an engraver and 
decorator, has incorporated the appliqué of flowers with intaglio 


TEXT BY DAVID BOURDON 


Comfort Tiffany, whose flamboyant 
iridescent glass epitomizes the Art 
Nouveau style in America. But no 
nation could match France for its 
prodigious number of master crafts- 
men. Even today, their technical vir- 
tuosity remains unsurpassed. 

Gallé’s stylistic sources are as 
intricate and tentacular as some of the 
floral motifs that cover his vases. He 
borrowed freely from Medieval, Re- 
naissance, Near Eastern and Oriental 
art. Horticulture wasa lifelong passion 
that influenced his art. And as a lover 
of poetry, he frequently inscribed his 
vases with quotations from the Ro- 
mantic and Symbolist poets. 


wheat designs in this vase. Courtesy, Leo Kaplan, New York. 


opposite: Bottle, Maurice Marinot, early 1920s. Blown glass; 742” high. 
The glass of Marinot is notable for a lack of extraneous ornamentation. The thickness and simplicity 
of this bottle emphasize the properties of glass itself. Courtesy, Lillian Nassau, New York. 


Gallé’s production is virtually an 
encyclopedia of glassmaking tech- 
nology, since there are few tech- 
niques that he did not essay. The 
type of vase that he produced in 
greatest abundance was cameo 
glass—so named because of its visual 
similarity to cameos—in which a thin 
layer of stone or shell is carved in 
relief and set against a contrast- 
ing background. Among his most 
sought-after pieces are marquetry 
vases, which he introduced to the 
public in 1898. Because of the diffi- 
cult maneuvers involved in the pro- 
duction of marquetry, these pieces 
were never made in quantity, and 


Yellow Birches vase, Daum fréres, 1895-1900. Cameo and 
enamel; 10” high. The Daum brothers, who studied under 
Gallé, were known for the naturalistic motifs of their classic 
forms. Courtesy, Minna Rosenblatt, New York. 











today they are considered rare. 
Among the many glassmakers in 
Nancy, the center of the Art Nouveau 
style in France, the Daum brothers 
came closest to rivaling Gallé. The 
Daums, Antonin and Auguste, who 
at one time had 300 workers in their 
employ, are often disparaged as im- 
itators of Gallé. But a careful open- 
minded scrutiny of their wares re- 
veals a distinct character. The Art 
Nouveau glass produced by les fréres 
Daum is less flamboyant than 
Gallé’s, more austere in form and 
more naturalistic in color. Much of 
their cameo glass is on a par with 
Gallé’s, and many of their “scenic’’ 
vases are subtly enameled to 
heighten the illusion of a three-di- 
mensional landscape. The Daum 
firm survived its founders and is still 
producing fine glassware today. 
Around the turn of the century, 
several important glassmakers began 
to concentrate on pate de verre, which 
. literally means “paste of glass.” It is 
made by pulverizing existing glass, 
- blending in an adhesive flux, then 
pouring the viscous paste into a mold 
‘for firing. The resulting glass often 
has a soft, waxy appearance. The 
process, known in antiquity, was re- 
vived in the 1880s by Henri Cros, 
who specialized in pastel-colored 
low-relief plaques of nymphs in 
idyllic landscapes. Frangois-Emile 
Decorchemont, who began to make 
pate de verre around 1903, is generally 
considered to be the master of the 
medium. His early designs were 
clearly influenced by Art Nouveau, 
but toward 1920 he began to geom- 
etrize his decorative motifs. His vases 
often rest on a low cylindrical foot, 
and have relatively massive handles 
in the form of volutes, caryatids or 
coiled sefpents. His pieces are gener- 
ally somber in color, and usually 
numbered on the bottom, because 
each of his works is unique. 
Gabriel Argy-Rousseau and Al- 
meric Walter also specialized in pate 
de verre. Their production was more 
plentiful than Decorchemont’s—and 
more popular. Argy-Rousseau made 
the most colorful pate de verre. He 
manipulated color with a_ very 





Serpent vase, René Lalique, circa 1920. Blown molded glass; 104” high. The 
crisply articulated scales of the serpent are due to the precision of blown molded 
glass technology. Courtesy, Robert Miller Gallery, New York. 


Les Pavots, Emile Gallé, 1900. Blown glass, 20 cm. high. Marquetry vases are 
inlaid with small pieces of colored glass, inserted while the body of the base is 
still hot and malleable. Courtesy, Félix Marcilhac, Paris. 


oprosite: Les Coprins, Emile Gallé, 1900. Blown glass; 85 cm. high. This mushroom table 
lamp, with its surrealistic wrought-iron base, combines Art Nouveau with modern 
technology—the basis for Gallé’s reputation. Courtesy, Félix Marcilhac, Paris. 





fine precision, obtaining exquisite 
chromatic effects in vases, figurines, 
covered boxes and even fanciful 
night-lights. Walter is best known 
for his sometimes bizarre vases, ash- 
trays and plates, decorated with ani- 
mals, insects and fish, in full relief. 

The year 1925 marked a decisive 
shift in taste. The occasion was the 
Paris Exposition internationale des arts 
décoratifs et industriels modernes, the fair 
from which the name Art Déco ulti- 
mately derives. Many of the charac- 
teristics of Art Déco had existed for a 
long time, but the Exposition estab- 
lished the sleek, moderne look. 

The glassmaker whose works epit- 
omize Art Déco for many collectors 
is René Lalique. He was already re- 
nowned in 1900 for his finely crafted 
jewelry in the Art Nouveau style. In 
1902 he rented a light-bulb factory 
near Paris and began to experiment 
Covered box, Gabriel Argy-Rousseau, 1915. Pate de verre; 5’’ x 6”. Best known for his with molded glass. Six years later he 


pate de verre, Argy-Rousseau created an unusual box for the boudoir with a surmounting bought his own factory, to produce 
ibis and circumferential palmettes. Courtesy, Minna Rosenblatt, New York. perfume flacons for Coty, and in 





doing so, became a household name. 
oi eelitt >, Previously, even the rarest perfumes 
had come in plain bottles. Lalique * 
revolutionized packaging by design- 
ing elegant receptacles with huge 
stoppers in varying forms. 

In contrast to Gallé, whose multi- 
colored glass often resembles miner- 
als or gemstones, Lalique preferred 
colorless, frosted or monochromatic 
glass. He perfected the technique of 
mold-blown glass, and mass-pro- 
duced large vases with fine detail, 
bringing manufactured glass to a 
very high standard. 

Maurice Marinot is, by consensus, 
one of the outstanding glassmakers 
of all time. Spurning the use of 
molds, Marinot pursued traditional 
glassblowing methods, producing a 
limited quantity of free-blown vases, 
goblets and bottles. In the beginning 
he painted his glass pieces in bright- 
colored enamels. By 1920 he had 
ceased using enamels and begun to 
experiment with coloring the glass 





Macchabée, Frangois-Emile Decorchemont, 1914. Pate de verre; 15 cm. hile} : S 
Decorchemont’s skills as both painter and potter are evidenced in this vase with while it was in a molten state. Some- 
mask motif. Courtesy, Félix Marcilhac, Paris. times he picked up a mass of molten 
lass on n lowpipe, rolled 
opposite: Elephant vase, Emile Gallé, 1915. Blown molded glass; 15’ high. 6 i thee ' ore y i 
Gallé’s blown molded pieces, like this elephant vase, were first sculptured in wax the gather in metallic salts, then 


and then blown in a mold. Courtesy, Minna Rosenblatt, New York. continued on page 152 
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ON THE GREEK ISLAND Of Patmos there is a saying: ‘“With one 
stone you make a sill, with two a bridge, with three a 
staircase; with four stones, and a big cross above, a 
monumental entrance to your home.” Take what you 
need—no more. Take it locally, and use it without artifice. 

Interior designer John Stefanidis heeds this tradition, 
and he has become something of a leader in the re- 
surgence of local pride in the indigenous architecture of 
Patmos. For his own house—and for all the houses he 
restores and builds on this remote island—he puts aside 
the sophisticated ideas that might apply in London or 
Paris. It is the vernacular on which he builds on Patmos. 
The present house, his most recent restoration for a client, 
is beautifully situated on the edge of the hillside town 


clustering around the monastery of St. John the Divine. 
Originally it consisted of two houses, built one above the 
other, and they differ by centuries—in years and in style. 

The lower house was built in the seventeenth century, a 
time of new wealth accumulated from the trade that 
flourished everywhere in the Aegean. A seafaring man 
might build a substantial house, but he would have had no 
inclination to embellish it. Doors and windows are be- 
comingly rough and plain. The upper house, on the other 
hand, was built in the nineteenth century, but whether as 
a separate house or as an addition is unclear. By that time 
the trading ships had brought in a great deal from Europe, 
and merchants wanted all the latest refinements from 
London and Paris. Windows and doors have all the 











“The point is | 
to work with what’ here, 
not impose outside influences.” | 


PRECEDING PAGES: Whitewash is the vernacular of Greek island 
architecture, and distinguishes the town of Chora, which clusters 
around a hilltop monastery. opposite: The picturesque harbor is the 
center of much of Patmos’s activity. tert: Plants indigenous to Patmos 
creep over the rough stones of a terrace below the house restored by 
interior designer John Stefanidis. BELow: From the Garden Courtyard, 
stark lines of the 17th-century lower house contrast with the more 
elaborate style of the 19th-century upper house, to which it is joined. 











BELOW AND RIGHT: Mr. Stefanidis added French doors to convert a 17th- 
century storeroom into a Sitting Room. A kilim rug on handmade 
brick tiles, and hanging Bokhara rug, heighten the effect of 
whitewash. opposite above: Architectural differences between the 
upper and lower houses are most apparent in the Staircase Hall 
connecting them. The unadorned doorways of the lower house lead to 
the kitchen, right, and sitting room, left; windows, and the door leading 
to a bedroom of the upper house, have surrounds and moldings. 
OPPOSITE BELOW: The simplicity of the original Kitchen remains intact: “It 
was a question of restoration, not change,” says the designer. 




































architectural niceties of moldings, panels and cornices. To 
European eyes these details are just sufficiently rough- 
hewn to harmonize comfortably with the traditional. 

In general Mr. Stefanidis has had the good sense to 
leave history undisturbed. “The whole point is to work 
with what’s here, and not impose outside influences.” 

The only real change in the structure of the house is in 
the staircase hall—once an outdoor courtyard between the 
two houses. The designer removed a ceiling stretching 
across the space and remade stairs that had been little 
more than a steep ladder. Windows that were once 
exterior are now attractively shuttered. Removed from the 
penetrating Greek sun, they present a startling image: An 
allusion to de Chirico, a deliberate theme of the surreal. 




































The forms of the lower house, however, are those that 
have been on Patmos for generations. A long curving shelf 
in a former storeroom has become a base for cushions in 
the new sitting room. The whitewash always drips onto 
the floor, and Mr. Stefanidis has swept it along in the 
traditional way. “I always do this, even in new houses. The 
white becomes like a skirting. The best type of vernacular 
architecture has a molded effect anyway.” 

Patmos itself has been the source for everything John 
Stefanidis has used: simple wooden chairs, cotton fabrics, 
occasionally a treasured example of some fine old craft. 
The great days of sea trading brought carpets and furni- 
ture, paintings and sculpture from Italy and Asia Minor 
and Russia. ‘The wrought-iron beds and the Venetian 
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Patmos itself has 
been the source of everything 
the designer has used. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: Stone-colored stippling around doors and windows is a 
technique revived by Mr. Stefanidis. opposite BELOw: The Bedroom in 
the upper house displays a durrie rug from India and a 19th-century 
Italian bed. The bedcover was crocheted by Patmian women. LEFT AND 
BELOW: Much of the entertaining on Patmos takes place in courtyards 
and terraces. The Garden Courtyard, leading from the sitting room, is 
planted with fragrant citrus trees. Into a formerly solid wall, the 
designer has set openings like frames around views of the Aegean. 





chair were all imports from Italy. And I found them here. 

“My main contribution, I feel, is to have encouraged a 
revival of the local techniques that have died out over the 
last century. Really it’s a question of making the workmen 
build in the way they always have. Take the handmade 
brick floor tiles. They have wonderfully irregular patterns, 
either stamped into them or made by running fingers 
across them before they are finally set.” 

There are other traditional arts—embroidery, wood 
carving, painting—that will always be part of the past. 
Even in Patmos, people simply do not have time for such 
work now—and probably not even the interest. The old 
Patmian embroideries were large hangings and bedcovers, 
work that would be economically unfeasible now. How 
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does Mr. Stefanidis feel about this? “It is a loss, of course, 
but it is remarkable that there is any place at all where 
people still make things by hand. If I design a chair in 
Europe, I must do detailed working drawings, and the 
whole thing becomes very complicated. I have a carpenter 
on Patmos. I say that I want a bed, give him a sketch and 
measurements—and that is enough.” 

The island will always have a special degree of indepen- 
dence. It will always be a little remote—and faithful to its 
own unique and time-honored traditions. 0 

— Elizabeth Lambert 


Walls enclosing the Courtyard Terrace display architectural fragments 
such as a capital and other objects retrieved from the hills of Patmos. 











The only vodka 
_ imported from Russia. 


Stolichnaya 


(pronounced: Stol-itch-NYE-ya ) 
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oer mo) A singular statement of dramatic styling inspired by the 
contemporary designs found in the famous South 
This newest grouping of fine casual furniture by Tropitone 
expresses a bold Bauhaus flair with wide solid aluminum 
by Tropitone bar main frames and extra wide lacings. 
The entire Brasilia line of tables, chairs and chaises is 
available in 18 striking colors. 
Tropitone Furniture Company, Inc. 


P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, Florida 33578 
Wal ey) Nit ifo] ale] Irvine, California 92714 


a 
Showrooms: i SN 


La , 
Atlanta, ies tt Denver, Houston, Irvine, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, San ee Sarasota, Seattle 


For our new 48-page full-Color catalog, send $2. 
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he Art Institute of Chicago, 1978 





French Floral, a wallcovering and fabric pasted, pre-trimmed and on strippable 


in the style of Jean Baptiste Pillement vinyl acrylic. The Art Institute of Chicago 
(1728-1808). It’s one of 24 different Collection® by WARNER is really a book 
designs in this new wallcovering and about good taste in the 16th through 


fabric collection based on rare originals 19th centuries. Order your copy of this 
from The Art Institute of Chicago. Each extraordinary book now. $19.95. 

pattern is offered in four or five color- The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines 
ways and the wallcoverings are all pre- Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Warner Wal Cette i 


Available at Fine Wallcovering Stores from coast to coast. 
The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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MICROWAVEYOVEN 


IT’S EVERYTHING YOU COULD 
EVER WANT IN A MICROWAVE OVEN... 
AND MUCH, MUCH MORE. 


Amana, the household name for quality 
microwave ovens, brings you yet another first 
in microwave oven technology. 

The Amana Touchmatic II Radarange 
Microwave Oven. 

Amana Touchmatic II is so versatile . . . so 
advanced . . . so unbelievably automatic 
... yet as simple to use as 1-2-3. 

It cooks by time. It cooks by temperature 
—at the power level you select. It cooks by 
time and temperature in any combination— 
at any power level you select. 

It’s the next generation of microwave ovens. 





The Amana Automatic Temperature 


Control ‘‘System’’ 
Amana Touchmatic II Radarange features 
the Amana Automatic Temperature Control 
System—a complete system of cooking by 
temperature that is so precise, a medium 
rare setting will give you a medium rare 
roast... every time. And that’s just 
the beginning. 
Amana Automatic Temp Hold 
Amana Touchmatic II includes 
Automatic Temp Hold, an 
important part of the “System” that 
performs two amazing functions. 


One, it will maintain an internal meat 
temperature and hold it for extended periods. 
It’s perfect for holding all kinds of foods, 
casseroles and soups at serving 

temperature, too. 











Model RR-10 


Two, holding at exact temperature actually 
improves meats. Provides more even cooking 
and browning. Makes meats more moist 

and tender. 


Amana Touchmatic II . . .The Smartest, Most 


Automatic Microwave Oven 


eae Amana Touchmatic II can be 
i: programmed to “‘remember,”’ so 
C4 you can cook foods using the best 
techniques for perfect results. 
Amana Touchmatic II is so automatic you 
can program it when you leave home to start 
later on and have dinner ready when 
you return. 


Cookmatic™ Power Levels put you in full 
control of everything you cook... let you 
cook the way you’re 
melee o" used to. It offers you a 

mae wide range of Cookmatic 
Levels or cooking 
speeds. You can even change speeds as you 
cook. Or, you can set cooking programs to 
change cooking speeds automatically. 


The Most Advanced Timer and Clock 


Amana Touchmatic II 
displays a digital 
temperature readout 


when cooking . . . when it finishes, a buzzer 
sounds and the time of day is displayed. 


PROVEN SAFETY After passing a series 
of torture tests, Amana became the only 
manufacturer of microwave ovens to be 
granted a U.S. Government exemption from 
the regulation requiring the display of a 
safety warning label. This applies to Amana 
models RR-10, RR-9, RR-8, RR-7 

and RR-7D. 

See a demonstration at your Amana Retailer 
or write Ann MacGregor, for further 
information, at Amana Refrigeration, Inc., 
Dept. 688, Amana, Iowa 52204. 


If it doesnt say Amana..it'’s not a JR @ 


microwavefoven 


BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, lowa 52204 | A Raytheon Company 


GARDENS 


continued from page 55 


giganteum, the spectacular tree rhodo- 
dendron grown from seeds contrib- 
uted by the great plant explorer the 
late George Forrest, an adventurous 
Scot who explored China and was 
responsible for more new plant intro- 
ductions than any other botanist. 
One specimen at Inverewe is now 
more than fifty years old. 

Over the years, extraordinary ef- 
forts have sometimes been necessary 
to help desirable plants feel comfort- 
able at Inverewe. An example is the 
giant forget-me-not, native only to 





variegated mint and common peppermint. 


the Chatham Islands of the South 
Pacific. It was struggling for survival 
at Inverewe until Mrs. Sawyer learned 
that at home it had thrived among 
seaweed and on the remains of 
sharks washed up on shore. She pre- 
pared a special bed, using seaweed 
from Inverewe’s shoreline, and Scot- 
tish herring instead of sharks. Since 
then, this rare forget-me-not has be- 
come permanently established. 

The appeal of Inverewe is based on 
more than exotic plants in an unex- 
pected place. There is.a breathtaking 
splendor in its setting, on a peaceful 
horseshoe bay surrounded by the 
awesome Torridon Mountains, and 
the sheer wealth of plant material 
from all over the world, meticulously 
planted and cared for. There is ar- 
tistry in every detail—each rock, 
plant, and pathway is placed with 
infinite care. Above all, there is the 
relaxing informality of the gardens, 
radiating health as though nature 
alone were responsible. 0 











3340 MEDA COFFEE TABLE / DESIGN LEON ROSEN PATENT PENDING 


NEW YORK: 321 EAST 62 STREET / LOS ANGELES: 8936 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO: 1200 MERCHANDISE MART / MIAMI: 47 NORTHEAST 36 STREET 
BOSTON =) DALEAS = (SDENVER® =. SAN FRANCISCO - .SEATTLE 
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Stained ; continued from page 80 
Glass : 
' by artists such as Picasso, that Ame- 
for Your deo Modigliani could feel free to 


depict a caryatid as though she were 


Home a flat cutout, fixed to the sheet only 


by virtue of strong outline—arbitrary, 
summary and decorative. 


You are cordially invited to experience Modigliani’s caryatid is a far cry 
the official magazine of the Stained Glass f G Bell 3 ; d 
Association of America, a nonprofit organ- rom George bellows s pensive study 
TeV Cm ee Cet of a kneeling nude, her back to us. 
development of the stained glass craft in a r 
ONC or sme The hard outline perhaps has its an- 

STAINED GLASS is published four cestry in Ingres, but the dramatic 
UAC mC Cm me) Cog f i 
illustrations, extensive craft information, charcoal modeling, which adds a 
book reviews, sources of supply, names of toughness to the figure ivan eeie 
qualified studios and much more pertaining 8 Se 
to that joyful and exciting world of stained nude an American strength and force 


glass. ae ee 
ORDER TODAY! Subscription rates 


re ROD per year; $12.00 outside the THE NUDESRiAa= 

ne a ac Cea Mao OTST a ALWAYS BEEN THE 
STAINED GLASS MAGAZINE MOST SERIOUS 
UTR OM NT OTW TET SUBJECT IN ART. 

that we have come to identify with 

our artistic traditions. 





A sample copy may be acquired for $2.50. 


From Bellows, one leaps across ~ 
revolutions and generations to an- 
other American, Willem de Kooning, 
His Drawing, an abstracted, expres- 
sionist rendition of female form, has 
been depicted symbolically, with her 
drawn-on lipstick, done-up eyes, 
shapely legs, high heels that kick out. 
The drawing is like an automatic 
reflex, a notation—scribbled, to be 
sure, but with a certainty of attack 





That's what visitors from and an accuracy of means that cap- 
abroad say about the ture the conception, rather than the 
Pierre. For the best of exact form, of the female before us. 
reasons. It’s the one i 2 
hotel graced with Old In looking at these varied ap- 
World touches. proaches to the nude, one is re- 
Serice ae minded of Adrian Stokes’s book 
slegant decor. y : ; 
Stites: Servicethat Reflections on the Meaning of the Nude. 
pampers. And archi- Stokes felt that in depicting the 
>cture that ets 
Fees eens human body, we attempt to take all 
the sky where Fifth Pom ; 
4 Avenue joins the the individual parts we know first- 
a park. The Pierre. It’s a hand, and organize them into an 
«2! rare beauty. And the . cue ; 
ego integrated whole that is immediately 
world never has 5 
enough of that. comprehensible and yet symbolic of 
For reservations and infor- all our experiences from birth to. old 
mation call 212-838-8000. . 
ae age. Such an act of creativity, accord- 
QyvvVveD . “us : 
ing to Stokes, offers a “promise of 





. sanity’ to the human race. The re- 

A spect for the body is the seal of our 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 61st STREET respect for human beings. 0 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 2 __— 

MANAGED BY TRUST HOUSES FORTE, LTD. Henri Manassero Director of the Chrysler Museum at Norfolk, 


Member Preferred Hotels Association Vice President & General Manager Virginia, Mario Amaya is also an editor, critic, 
author of three books and writer on the arts. 








available in (8) colorways. 
Top/ Plimpton: 33494-Red. 
Below/ Stephanie: 33214-Blue. 


! 
»>TROHEIM & ROMANN 155 EAST 56TH ST., NYC., N.Y.; BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA; MIAMI; CHICAGO; DALLAS: LOS ANGELES: SAN 


Returning to the grand age of 
France, Stroheim & Romann has 
adapted rococo designs on chintz. 
Characterized by bouquets of 
cascading flowers and leaves, with 
delicately pin dotted background 
forming a shadow effect. Each 
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A room of comfort and 

rte em eeyy 
iate understated elegance 
Reese eel 
brochures illustrating Kindel’s 
Occasional Table and Upholstery 
perme ae rs) 

er Tee acon 

eTareCI Ma reat meet er aha 
pa EY: 

100 Garden St., S.E 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49507 





Our oval table of antiqued brass 
has the smart, high fashion style 
that adds an unmistakable zest 
to any room setting. Inset 
beveled glass top. 22” x 42” x 17” 
high. Ask your LaBarge dealer 
to show you this table and the 
other items in our Directoire 
Group. Write us for his name 
and a four-color mirror/table 
vie itaee 
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Holland, Michigan 49423 


Meadowcraft. What more can you say? 


Quite a bit more. 

You can say 
these selections from 
our new Key West 
Collection are 
refreshing. Soft. 
Elegantly simple. 
Sturdy aluminum 
craftsmanship. 

You can say 
these are only a few 
designs included in 
America’s finest 
collections of casual 
furniture. 

You can say all 
these things about 
Meadowcraft. You 
can say all these 
things. Because 
they re true. 


Hh jeadou craft 


CASUAL FURNITURE 


For a look at all that is 
Meadowcraft, write for 

our brochure. Dept. AD-(06, 
P.O. Box 1357, Birmingham, 
Alabama 35201 
































delicious! 





m’ m’ good. Sculptured chrome and lucite bath faucets with complimenting accessories from Artistic Brass. 


Choose your flavors from Cherry, Blueberry Ice, Chocolate, Lemon, Orange, Mint, Paprika, Vanilla, Licorice and 2¢ Plain (Clear). 
Delicious by Artistic Brass for tastefully designed bath interiors. 


A Division of Norris Industries 
3136 East 11th Street 
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Free brochure available upon request. For complete catalog and nearest Artistic Brass showroom send $2.00 to Department #3. 





THE ANDERSEN 
REMODELING 
ANSWER BOOK. 











HUBERT DE GIVENCHY 


continued from page 89 


one is destined to have.” Along with 
the acquisition of the long-desired 
armoire, a subtle masterpiece of opu- 
lence and sobriety, he remembers the 
effect upon him of an apartment be- 
longing to some friends in Rome, 
members of the Agnelli family. 

“It was filled with marvelous 
things, but there was nothing in any 
way excessive. In fact, it was a perfect 
mixture of the sumptuous and the 
simple. More remarkable, perhaps, 
was the blend of many different ma- 
terials and many different styles— 
from simple cotton to bronze-doré, 
from Régence to metal garden furni- 
ture to the most contemporary of 
paintings. So when I came back to 
Paris, I had unconsciously reached a 
decision. My Boulle armoire needed 
no elaborate damasks around it! 
Right away I called up Charles 
Sévigny for his help and advice.” 

He had long been familiar with 
interior designer Sévigny and his 
work in and around Paris. Hubert de 
Givenchy admired his feeling for ar- 
chitecture, his understanding of 
space and of light, the way in which 
he so skillfully harmonized contem- 
porary art and furnishings in an an- 
tique setting. He particularly ad- 
mired the work Charles Sévigny had 
done on the Moulin des Corbeaux out- 
side of Paris (see Architectural Digest, 
March/April 1973). So he asked the 
designer to help him simplify his 
own apartment, to unify the decora- 
tive effects, to create a simple space 
where objects could enjoy simple 
relationships. As a first step the inte- 
rior designer created new moldings 
and lowered the ceiling to accommo- 
date pin-point lighting. Having often 
worked as a set designer, he had a 
compelling interest in the theatrical 
effects of light. For the Givenchy 
apartment he used a good deal of 
bronzed mirror to create the de- 
sired mise-en-scéne, and it serves 
to expand without losing any sense 
of intimacy. Once the space had 
been organized, furniture and ob- 
jects appear to have arranged them- 
selves almost automatically. 

‘Interior design is not simply a 


talent for pasting down some arbi- 
trary décor with little relation to 
structure,” says Charles Sévigny, 
echoing the aesthetic point of view 
clearly shared by the owner. 

With the feeling of a true collector, 
M. de Givenchy loves to recount the 
history of the various objects in his 
possession—the places they have 
been, the owners who have enjoyed 
them. “The acquisition of things by 
themselves interests me little. What I 
do like is to speculate about their 
lives, if you will—both actual and 


“INTERIOR DESIGN 
Is NOT SIME 
PASTING DOWN SOME 
ARBITRARY DE@@is 


imaginary.” For example, one of his 
favorite pieces is an Italian bronze of 
a young man who seems to be facing | 
an unknown danger. What was he 
afraid of? “Well, I found the explana- 
tion in a museum in Venice, where 
there is a marble replica of the statue 
I own, along with the companion 
piece—a menacing warrior.” 

There are other innumerable 
paintings and statues and objects 
that have their own stories to tell. 
And, even though he has been rigor- 
ously selective for his Paris apart- 
ment, he has also been able to send 
many of his possessions to a charm- 
ing house recently acquired in the 
country. The couturier is now ab- 
sorbed in the restoration of this Louis 
XIII house, with its ancient courtyard 
and lovely old walls of white stone— 
returning it to its original condition 
and removing all the unhappy over- 
lays of the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps, when visiting this retreat 
for the weekend or after some return 
from abroad, Hubert de Givenchy 
thinks back to his grandfather’s 
house where his own career in design 
quite literally began—as a young boy 
opening armoire after armoire to dis- 
cover what wonderful fabrics and 
materials and objects were inside. 
That youthful enthusiasm and curi- 
osity have never diminished. 0 
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For the beautiful ideas you never dreamed were practical. 


CORIAN® building products through. ..unlike conventional plastic BEAUTIFUL IDEAS! ...in “Creating with 

mean “‘practical elegance’’...in luxu- laminates or surface-coated products. CoRIAN.” 28 color pages...100 ideas... 

rious One-piece vanity tops and bowls The result is exceptional durability kitchen/bath guide. See dealer or 

and tub walls for the bath, durable plus simplified care and repair. Its mail $2 to Du Pont Co., Rm. 36188 

kitchen countertops, handsome bar wood-like workability gives craftsmen Wilmington, DE 19898. 

tops and sinks, plus other exciting freedom to create your custom ideas. 3 

touches of class th ee the house. See CORIAN today. CORIAN | 

Easy-care beauty. CORIAN is on display at leadin C i ! 

| CORIAN possesses an unusual dealers. Look for CORI dealers in Be Acare-tree touch of class, ! 
| beauty with a deep opalescent quality Yellow Pages under ‘‘Kitchens’’...or call | 

and is smooth and pleasing to the toll-free (800) 325-6400 (in Missouri, GU POND | 

touch. And CORIAN is solid all the way 800-342-6600) for a listing in your area. | 
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This O'Keefe & Merritt gas range has a 
revolutionary oven that bakes and broils with 
forced hot air. It starts to cook foods immediately — 
you don't even have to preheat. 


eas 








res 


pea a 
In a test against two leading conventional 
gas ranges, the Convectionaire cooked much fast- 
er. For instance, hamburgers, meat loaf, chicken, 
cooked in a third less time— brown on the outside 
with flavor and juices locked in. Potatoes and bis- 
cuits baked twice as fast as in a regular gas range. 

The Convectionaire range uses about half as 
much gas as a standard pilot type— thanks to the 
high-speed oven/broiler and automatic pilotless 
ignition. You also get a pyrolytic self-cleaning 
oven, automatic oven controls, waist-high broiling. 
In 5 colors, including new Almond. 

If it's time to replace your old gas range, see 
the Convectionaire at your O'Keefe & Merritt dealer. 
It's a product of gas industry research and one 


more way to use gas wisely. Spi O’Keefeé& Merritt 


American Gas 4 @ PAP PAM VISION: Serving the heart of the home 
Association 250 Wayne Street * Mansfield, Ohio 44902 * 419/524-3111 
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Mirror and box from our lapis and eggshell collec 





LORIN MARSH LTD. 








Captured: The majestic Viking Ship. 


The historic pursuer of adventure. A magnificently sculptured treas- 
ure by the universally acclaimed Milanese artist, Guiseppe Vasari. 
A true work of art executed in the Cellini-inspired method of fusing 
precious silver and 24 karat gold onto hand-cast Italian art bronze. 
Limited Edition of 250, individually numbered and signed by the 
artist.A regal 10” tall, $1,200. For the name of the store nearest you, 
write Gift World of Gorham, PRO. Bax 2823C, Providence, R: 1.02907. 





GORHAM 


Gorham Division of Textron Inc. 





Continental Treasures 
from the Manheim Galleries 


A Louis XV bombe commode of handsome 
faded bois de rose, beautifully shaped 
and enhanced with elegant gilt bronze 

mounts. (Holland, circa 1760. Height: 
32"; Width: 48"; Depth: 22’.) 
The landscape by Willem de Klerk 
(born Dordrecht, Holland, 1800) 
is one of a pair. (Height: 28-1/2"'; 

4 Width: 38".) The charming Meissen 

” figures (Germany, 18th century. 

A Height: 12") and the fully reticulated 
pet a footed Meissen bow! (Germany, 

a x = se a4 Sohn circa 1840. Height: 5"; Width: 14"; 

be, trata ae 2 Depth: 9-1/2".) are garlanded 
ae emery with subtly colorful flowers. 
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Galleries 


Established 1919 
409 Royal St., New Orleans 
504-568-1901 


2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 


320 Decorative Center, Dallas 
214-742-2364 


5 (The Decorative Center Gallery for the Trade only.) 
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blew out a form, causing the salts to 
oxidize and crackle. Usually he then 
cased the colored glass in a thick 
outer layer of clear glass, which, act- 
ing as a magnifying lens, exaggerated 
the brilliance of the colored interior. 

For Marinot, the quintessential 
character of glass was its trans- 
parency and brilliance. “In the chief 
part of every vessel, there should be 
the appearance of swelling, which is 
the characteristic evidence of blow- 
ing,” he maintained. ” . . . its shape 
should represent a moment in the life 


THE 1925 PARIS 
EXHIBITION 
ESTABLISHED THE 
MODERNE LOOK. 


of the glass which has become fixed 
in the instant of cooling.” 

Marinot’s virtuosity was appreci- 
ated in his own lifetime. His work, 
was featured in four separate pavil- 
ions at the 1925 Paris Exposition and 
much of his glass had barely cooled 
before it was whisked into private 
collections and museums. His pieces 
rarely appear on the market. 

French glass of high quality always 
appealed to a discriminating, if 
small, public. In the past decade its 
audience has expanded immeasur- 
ably, while prices have skyrocketed. 
Today’s intense interest in these rare 
fragile works is sparked in part by 
many recent museum shows survey- 
ing the Art Nouveau and Art Déco 
styles. Auction houses also have con- 
tributed to the revival by organizing 
special sales of the decorative arts of 
these periods. In addition, art histo- 
rians are now studying these hitherto 
obscure areas, and the resulting 
articles and books generate even 
more interest in the decorative arts. 

The era that nurtured France’s 
greatest glassmakers has passed into 
history, but many of their glorious 
achievements remain, continuing to 
enchant and to be treasured. 0 





David Bourdon, who resides in New York, was 
formerly an editor of Smithsonian and of Life, 
and frequently writes for major art publications. 
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Notable in this space age is the lack of space, to which bathrooms have also fallen victim. Sherle Wagner responds to 
this paradox with a new series of incredibly graceful pedestaled sinks in china, richly hand painted by old-world 
craftsmen. Generous in appeal, they are stingy in size, with the same functional capacity as standard Sherle Wagne! 
sinks. Other designs, as well as plain white. Each available with its own matching lavatory fittings and accessories. 


Sherle Wagner 


GO East 57 Street, New York, N.Y.“ 10022 PLaza 8-3300 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept. AD 








The Rose's Gimlet. 
Four parts vodka, one part elegance. 


To make the Rose’s Gimlet 
properly, simply stir 4 to 5 parts 
vodka, gin or light rum with 
one part Rose’s Lime Juice. 
Serve ice cold, straight up or 
on the rocks. 

Tonight, try the Rose’s Gimlet. 
It’s made with elegance. To 
make you feel elegant whenever 
you have it. 


The elegance, of course, is 
Rose’s Lime Juice. Which is the 
essential ingredient for turning 
any vodka into the most elegant 
of cocktails. 

That's because Rose’s Lime 
Juice has an uncanny way 
of stimulating the taste of 
vodka, gin or light rum without 
overasserting itself. 
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i Cari a monthly publication, lists hundreds of new, previously owned, antique 

and classic “ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. Each automobile is advertised by its 
present owner, and the report gives you the owner’s name, address, and telephone number 
so that you may deal direct. All advertisements include complete and accurate descriptions 
as well as pricing information. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley automobiles are listed. 


MO Med through its hundreds of pages of listings, offers you the convenience 
of “arm chair” shopping for the world’s finest and most prestigious automobiles. You 
will be pleasantly suprised at the variety of automobiles offered and the low prices. 





Your one year subscription is $30.00; this subscription includes twelve issues. Your first 
hard-bound copy will be mailed within 10 days from the receipt of your order. You may 
subscribe to The Robb Report by mailing your check for $30.00 to the address below 
or you may call 919-969-6821 to subscribe by phone. 


You may charge your subscription to Visa, BankAmericard, Master Charge, or American 
Express by giving both your credit card number and its expiration date. 
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Three things you should know 
before buying any fine car. 


1. Total Cadillac value. That’s every- 
thing you get in a Cadillac. Everything 
that makes it an American Standard for 
the World. Cadillac comfort. That superb 
Cadillac ride. It’s all the features that 
come as standard on a Cadillac— 
features that often cost extra on other 


cars ... if theyre offered at all. 


2. Cadillac resale value. It’s consis- 
tently the highest of any U.S. luxury car 
make. Which means a Cadillac could cost 
less in the long run than you anticipated. 

3. Cadillac repeat ownership. It 
consistently tops all U.S. luxury car 
makes. Cadillac owners tend to come 
back to Cadillac. 


Haven't you promised yourself a Cadil- 
lac long enough? Whether you buy or 
lease, see your Cadillac dealer soon. 


) Galllac 





The hands, Pauline ‘Irigere 
The watch, Rolex. 





m : : 
ee ;. : 
[he classic designer’ watch. 
Pauline Trigere; true perfectionist. Creator of timeless fashion. 
Rolex; functional horological elegance. Enduring hand-crafted work of art. 
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ROLEX 


The Rolex Lady-Date Oyster Perpetual. In stainless steel and 14kt. yellow gold, $895;° in stainless steel and white 14kt. gold with 
ainless steel Jubilee bracelet, $650;° in stainless steel with plain bezel and stainless steel Jubilee bracelet, $565." *Suggested retail price. 
Write for color brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. T-112, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


yeneva * Bombay * Brussels * Buenos Aires * Caracas * Cologne * Dublin * Hong Kong * Johannesburg * London + Madrid * Mexico City * Milan * New York « Paris * Sao Paulo + Singapore * Sydney * Tokyo * Toronto 


When you look for a fine white wine, here’s what to look for. 


White wine is most delicate. 
And most difficult to make. So first, 
look for a dedicated and knowl- 
edgeable winery. One with years of 
experience. And one that believes 
in making the finest traditional 
wines. 

To judge a fine white wine— 
Pinot Chardonnay, for example— 
start by checking its color. It should 
be clear and bright with a light 
straw to pale gold tint. Its fragrance 
should be fresh and assertive. And 


its taste—full, crisp and complex. 

Above all, remember that a 
fine Pinot Chardonnay wine al- 
ways begins with the finest Pinot 
Chardonnay grapes. So look fora 
wine produced in one of the world’s 
great wine growing regions— such 
as Almadén’s California vineyards. 

Here we care for our grapes as 
if they were our children. And we 
think you will taste this tradition of 
quality in all our wines. 

To learn more about wine, 


send a postcard for a free copy of 
“The grapes and wines of Almadén” 
to: Almadén, P. O. Box 24249 AR, 
San Jose, CA 95154. 


SSS 


PINOT CHARDONNAY 
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Chesapeake Hay residence of James N. Cargill 
Architect) Carlton Sturges Abbott, A LA 





No other interior provides the natural richness of redwood. And California’s 
luxury lumber is as practical as it is beautiful. 


Redwood takes and holds a wide variety of finishes, requires little care. [t provides 
excellent insulation, keeps heating and air-conditioning costs low. And redwood 
is not only unsurpassed in durability, but fire-resistant as well. 


| 


Redwood, Specify it .y beautiful interiors — that work. 


Write one A for free booklet 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 617 Montgomery Street. San Francisco. California 94111. 





“Redwood Interiors.” 





REDWOOD INTERIORS 









































This beautiful way of visually expanding a room is 


now available té you with minimal effort. 


Like all other Focal Point products, the Dome is 
.factory primed, light- 
weight and ready for installation by your carpenter. 

It is available in 3’ and 5’ diameters, with a choice 


design engineered for today. . 


of three interchangeable decorative rims. 


For information about our new dome and the entire 
Focal Point line of architectural accents including the 


No. 104 Cornice Molding shown, write: 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Dept. AD-09, 4870S. Atlanta Rd., Smyrna, Ga. 30080 


404/351-0820 





Indonesia: We cruise 
you to ancient cultures 
in modern splendor. 


¢ 14 days on the m.s. Prinsendam 
from Singapore to Penang, 
Sumatra, Nias, Java, Bali! 

¢ Free round-trip air fare to the 
West Coast or $100 travel 
allowance instead. 
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don't often get in stores. 


off many mailing lists. 


will do our best 





| want to receive 
less advertising 
mail. Please send 
me a Name- 


r 
| 
| 
| me an Add-On- Form 
| 
| Removal Form 


2. Or you can mail the coupon below and get taken 


You can stop receiving most advertising mail simply 
by checking the ‘Name Removal’’ 
below, and mailing it back. We'll promptly send a@ 
simple form for you to complete and return. Within 
90 days, you'll start to notice a reduction in the 
amount of advertising mail in your mailbox. We can't 
stop a// advertising mail from reaching you—but we 


Direct Mail/Marketing Association 
6 East 43rd St., NY., NY. 10017 


There are 3 ways to deal 
Ine ee mail: 


1. You can just throw it out, the good with the 
\ bad, without reading it. 

But when you do, you could be missing out on 

some pleasant surprises 

pons, money-saving subscription offers, or valu- 

able free gifts. And chances are that most of your 

advertising comes directly from manufacturers, 

publishers, or retailers you've long trusted, who 
é offer you top-brand products, many times with 

rest ‘trial offers and money-back guarantees that you 


like discount cou- 


box on the coupon 


3. Or you may decide for yourself which mail to 
read, which offers to accept. 

Shopping by mail is like any shopping — many items 
are offered, but the choice is always yours. You 
may even want to receive more mail about your 
hobbies or interests. Check the box marked ‘‘Add- 
On” below, and soon you can begin taking greater 
advantage of the extra opportunities you find only 
in mail advertising 
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| want to receive more mail on my favorite interests or hobbies. Please send 


Name 


Address 


Imagine the most exotic cruise 
of your lifetime... .then live it! Sail 
with us from Singapore ona 
Holland America Adventure Cruise 
to Indonesia. 

Your hotel-ship is the luxuri- 
ous m.s. Prinsendam, ingeniously 
designed to navigate shallow 
harbors. 

Result? You sail closer to all 
the Indonesian beauty and mys- 
tery you came for. See Nias, with its 
awesome Stone Age culture...the 
wild bull races at Madura...Boro- 
budur, sanctuary of the Mahayana 
Buddhists...volcanic Lake Toba 

..abotanical garden with 8,000 
varieties of orchids. Each day, | 
you'll find scores of magnificent | 
memories to cherish forever. If you 
Can't join us for the full 14 days, | 
part-cruises are available. 


2 Holland America | 
Indonesia Cruises ie 
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Enjoy one of our extended fly- 
cruise options including Hong 
Kong and Bangkok. We give you a 
choice of either West Coast or East 
Coast departures. You can fly free 
round trip to the West Coast or get 
a $100 travel allowance. Also, East 
Coast departures via Amsterdam. 

Or...join the Prinsendam 
on our Trans-Pacific Cruise to 
Alaska and the Orient, calling at 
Shanghai. 27 days. Leaves Van- 
couver, September 19. Cail your 


travel agent or Holland America. 


m.s. Prinsendam registered in 
the Netherlands Antilles. 


Holland America, 2 Penn Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10001. 78iIc6-78 


Tell me more about your 
Indonesia Adventure Cruises. 


Name 


ss s 
*assot by 



















Address - 








City State 


Zip 


My travel agent is____ 









Preview: Auction of 
The Robert von Hirsch Collection 
By Howard L. Katzander 


ROBERT VON HIRSCH was a prudent bur- 
gher of Frankfurt am Main, heir to a 
family leather business, a lover of the 
beauties of nature, which gave him a 
passion for gardening—and of man’s 
creativity, which he celebrated by 
amassing an important collection of 
fine art and antiquities dating back to 
the thirteenth century. He was also 
farsighted. Just prior to World War II, 
he sensed the doom that lay ahead and 
wasted no time in planning his depar- 
ture from Germany, at the time when 
families of wealth and prestige could 
still barter or buy their way to free- 
dom. Von Hirsch appealed to the 
cupidity of Hermann Goring and 
traded a painting by Lucas Cranach for 
permission to leave for Switzerland 
with his family and the rest of his 
collection. It proved to be an Indian 
gift. The Cranach was returned to von 
Hirsch by the West German govern- 
ment after the war and was left to the 
Basel Museum in the owner’s will. 

But the bulk of his collections, 
which put even the Rothschild riches 
of Mentmore in the shade, will be sold 
later this month by Sotheby Parke 
Bernet in London. The sale is expected 
to gross well above the $11,000,000 
rolled up at Mentmore and described 
in this column in October, 1977. 


continued on page 166 
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A preview of some of the paintings, sculpture, 
jewels and furniture from the fabulous Robert 
von Hirsch collection, to be sold this month in 
London by Sotheby Parke Bernet. asove: This 
Gothic gold-ground painting of the Adoration of 
the Magi is by Luca di Tomme, 14th-century 
Sienese painter. RIGHT: The Annunciation to St 
Anne is by Bernhard Strigel (1460-1528). BELow: 
Jacob's Dream, by Adam Elsheimer (1574-1620). 





tert: A bronze horse with small rider is north 
German, circa 1400. aBove: A pyx, a container 
used to carry the Eucharist to the sick, is made in 
the form of a dove. The wings and footplate are 
highly colored champlevé enamel, and the body 
is bronze; from Limoges, 13th century. RIGHT: An 
11th-century throned Christ of carved ivory. 








Jenn-Air introduces the designer range. 
It brings fresh new _ 
variety into your cooking. 


Once, ranges all looked pretty 
much alike. But now with a Jenn- 
Air Grill-Range and its inter- 
changeable cooktops, you can 
really express your design and 
cooking personality. 

This big new Jenn-Air has six 
cooking elements and more flexi- 
bility than ever before. Consider 
this combination: two smooth black 
glass cooktops and a Jenn-Air 
grill. The cooktops are.so easy to 
clean and the grill gives all your 
meat a luscious char-flavor. 

Or you can choose white 
cooktops, or conventional ele- 
ments. Add a spit roaster, a 
griddle, a shish kebabber or a 
deep fryer—all fit right on top of 
your range. The cooktops can 
be plugged in or taken out in 
seconds, giving you more 
versatility than ever before. 

Smoke and odors 
are whisked away — 
without a hood. 
Jenn-Air's special venting 
system breathes in 
smoke and odors, 


leaving your kitchen sweet and 
clean. And because the vent is 
right on the rangetop, there’s no 
hood. If you're remodeling, that 
means you can put your Jenn-Air 
Grill-Range anywhere; along 
inside or outside walls, even on 
an island to give your kitchen 
that wide-open feeling. 
Choose an oven 

for your kind of cooking. 
What kind of oven fits your life- 
style? You can choose a conven- 
tional oven that becomes a 
convection oven with the flip of 


a switch, cooking with power 
driven air at lower temperatures 
in less time. It’s the same type of 
professional oven used in fine 
restaurants. 

Or choose self-cleaning wall 
ovens or microwaves. Jenn-Air has 
them all. 

To find the perfect Jenn-Air 
Grill-Range for you, see the 
Yellow Pages, call toll free 
800-482-1825, or write Jenn-Air 
Corporation, 3035 Shadeland 
Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana 
46226. Also available in Canada. 


The Jenn-Air Grill-Range. 


MMM®A Magnificent Cooking Instrument 




























Why replace a tub with a tub? 


< Any new tub can make your bathroom look good, but for the money you'll be spending 
remodeling, youre entitled to something more. * 
Like the Cara V, a whirlpool bath by Jacuzzi that can make you feel good. In a way no 
ordinary tub can. 
With.fingertip controls that let you select the massaging action you want and a coriteaaned 
shape'that's-as pleasing to your body as your eye. 
And, because it fits into the space of a standard 5’ tub, the Cara V is designed to please a part * 
of you not always manstnered J in remodeling. Your pocketbook. 


eparate fixtures iy way to sculptured lines. The Cara V arrives 


; Rah plumbed with a Master Console incorporating air induction 

i eantrols and hot and cold faucets.’ | 

_ Drain with vented overflow and fill spout are also integrated ®) 
} into its design. WHIRLPOOL BATH 








Without this trademark 
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POCKET TV. 
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The only thing more amazing than its size is its performance. 


As the first television small enough to go 
anywhere you go, and unique enough to play 
throughout the world, what the Sinclair 
Microvision Pocket TV™ really fits into beauti- 
fully is your life. Whether you are in the attic, or 
in Athens, at sports events, or world events, at 
work or getting to work. 

The fact is, it isn’t only the world’s most 
portable portable, it is also the world’s finest 
portable. Because to make a set So compact, 
there is no room for anything but the most ad- 


vanced electronic design, reliability and efficiency. 


Which is why the 2” diagonal screen produces 
black and white images of startling brilliance 
and detail, VHF and UHF. Why the sound is bell- 
clear and drift-free. Why it operates on internal 


rechargeable batteries, external batteries, AC 
current or car lighter. And why it has refinements 
not found in other televisions. 

It shouldn’t be surprising that we squeezed 
SO much quality into the 26 oz. 4”x634"%*134”" 
rugged steel case. We've been making electronics 
smaller and better for 16 years now. Our pocket 
calculator —the Sinclair Executive—is on perma- 
nent display at the New York Museum of Modern 
Art. Today, we're the largest manufacturer of 
pocket calculators in Europe. 

The suggested retail price is $395. 


a i a 
ng) f |= 11 Smaller, better. 


Sinclair Radionics, Inc. 
Galleria, 115 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10022 


The Sinclair Microvision Pocket TV™ is available at such fine stores as: New York —Alfred Dunhill, Bloomingdales, 
Hammacher Schlemmer, Liberty Music, Saks Fifth Avenue (and other cities); Chicago — Marshall Field; Los Angeles 
Bullocks; San Francisco — Macy's California: Detroit —J.L. Hudson; Atlanta --Davison’s; Dallas —Neiman Marcus, Horchow’s; 
Houston —Neiman Marcus (and other cities), Foley’s Sakowitz; Washington, D.C. 


Hecht’s, Woodward & Lothrop. 
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tor: Auguste Renoir’s Les Patineurs au Bois de 
Boulogne. The signed canvas, 72 x 90 cm., is dated 
1868. center: Toulouse-Lautrec’s La Rousse au 
caraco blanc, an oil on canvas, 59.5 x 48.2 cm., 
done in 1889. apove: Scéne de rue Barcelone, 60 x 44 
cm., was painted by Pablo Picasso, circa 1900. 
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Von Hirsch formed the basis of his 
collections in prewar Germany. They 
encompass Medieval and Renaissance 
works of art, a fine collection of silver 
dating through the eighteenth century, 
and some exceptional furniture. The 
scholarly collections were his realm, 
but he also collected Impressionist and 
Modern art of great importance, 
which he acquired by marriage. His 
second wife, widow of a German 
banker, was a lover of Modern art, and 
the collection of twentieth-century 
works is a reflection of her taste. 

In one of the five catalogues for the 
sale, distributed by Sotheby Parke 
Bernet in New York, London, Los An- 
geles and its offices around the world, is 
a rare van Gogh drawing of Saintes 
Maries de la Mer, the village on the Isle 


continued on page 168 


ror: Vincent van Gogh painted La Bergére, 53 x 
48 cm., circa 1889. aBove: This still life with a 
sleeping woman, Nature morte a la dormeuse, 81 x 
100 cm., was done by Henri Matisse in 1940. 
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top: One of several Paul Cézanne watercolors 
being offered from the von Hirsch collection. 
This one is entitled Arbres au bord d'une route; 
circa 1900-1906. center: Camille Pissarro’s Por- 
trait of Paul Cézanne; 73 x 59.7 cm.; 1874. ABOVE: 
Modigliani’s Jeune femme a la robe jaune; 1918. 
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PURE WOOL PILE 
p Wool mark is your assurance 










| Quality tested ol made ” aa 
ee addi ee EAST 59TH STREET - NEW YORK, N. A eee x 
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Change of 
address 


and 
order form 


IF YOU'RE MOVING. 
PLEASE LET US KNOW 8 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 

P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Write to the above address 

for all matters concerning your 

subscription — billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional 
subscription, etc. 

Subscription prices in the U.S. 

& possessions, $27.95—1 Year 
(10 issues), $55.90—2 Years (20 
issues), $83.85—3 Years (30 issues). 
Outside U.S., $34.95—1 Year 
(10 issues), $69.90—2 Years (20 
issues), $104.85—3 Years (30 issues). 
ATTACH YOUR PRESENT 
MAILING LABEL HERE 


AND FILL IN YOUR 
NEW ADDRESS BELOW 


To order, check Box: 
L) new UC renewal 
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de la Carmargue, at the mouth of the 
Rhone, where the three Marys are tra- 
ditionally believed to have gone after 
the crucifixion. It is described as the 
finest van Gogh drawing to appear on 
the market in thirty years. Other works 
in the Impressionist and Modern group 
are paintings by Cézanne, van Gogh, 
Matisse, Renoir and Toulouse-Lautrec, 
along with drawings by Cézanne, 
Degas, Seurat and others. 

There are also drawings of major 
importance; by Raphael, a study of a 
child; by Diirer, a rare watercolor land- 
scape, probably the earliest known 
work in that medium; and by Pinturic- 
chio. There is a group of Rembrandt 
drawings, and sketches by Veronese. 

The paintings to be sold include a 
small El Greco, The Flight into Egypt; a 
Giovanni di Paolo Madonna and Child, 
against a floral background; the 
Tintoretto Agony in the Garden; and 
works by Rubens, Guardi and others. 

Little was added to the collections in 
the recent past. Love of nature won out 
in von Hirsch’s later years. Toward the 


above: A rare mid-eighteenth-century Italian 
parcel-gilt walnut bureau cabinet. The doors 
have engraved mirror panels. ABOVE RIGHT: A 
Tuscan Renaissance marquetry table. ricHt: A 
magnificent German marquetry poudreuse, 
made by David Roentgen for Augustus III, king 
of Poland. The poudreuse is dated 1769. Roent- 
gen was cabinetmaker to Marie Antoinette. 


end of his life he bought the property 

adjacent to his home in Basel, and, 
with the guidance of the Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens experts from Kew, En- 
gland, turned it into a “Garden of 
Paradise,” teeming with rare flora and. 
fauna, for the enjoyment and edifica- 
tion of the Swiss public. 0 
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Eight pin-set pearls surround this French gold | 
and enameled circular jewel with the design en | 
rondo bosso; 3.2 cm. in diameter; circa 1400. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST READER SERVICE 


'To order selections on this and the following page, please 
indicate quantity, total prices, subtotals, grand total and 
your name and address in the spaces provided. Then tear 
/ out the entire page along the dotted line, enclose with your 
check in an envelope and mail to: 


| Wilshire Marketing Corporation, Service Center 
| 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 


Or charge my: (Minimum Charge Order is $15.) LJ) BankAmericard/Visa 
| OC Master Charge LJ American Express 
Please give all the digits of account numbers in boxes below. 


ee see | | | iH. 

















Signature AR68 
(if charging) 
| Name 
Address 
| City State Zip 





Grand Total payment enclosed: $ 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. Please allow six weeks for shipment. 


Editors’ Choice 


Interior Architecture and Decoration; 

Alain Demachy. 

A thorough guide to personalizing your own living 
space by an internationally renowned designer. Covers 
everything you need for creating an ideal ambience in 
your home—floor plans, function of rooms, style and 
decoration, with a section on collecting and living with 
antiques. 178 photos, 45 in color, plus drawings. $27.50. 





i007) Oty. ss Total___ 


The First Complete Home Decorating Catalogue; 

José Wikon and Arthur Leaman. 

Discover the convenient world of armchair shopping, 
with a treasury of 1,001 mail order sources for acces- 
sories, furnishings, collectables and many other hard- 
to-find items. Order everything you need to decorate 
and enhance your environment, without leaving home. 
450 photographs. 8%" x11" $10. 


mowoa7) Oty ss... Total__ 


Please add $1.00 per book for postage and handling. 
California residents add 6% sales tax. 


Subtotal: $ 





Pick a Bouquet of Flowering Dessert Plates! 
Springtime Table Fashions 


by Fitz and Floyd 
Quantity Total $ 


(40241)  Set(s) of Water Iris Salad/Dessert 


Plates @ $22. 
(40242) Set(s) of Water Iris Coffee Mugs 
@ $27. 


(40243) Pair(s) of Heron Candleholders 


@ $22. 


Prices include postage, handling and insurance. 
California residents add 6% sales tax. 


Subtotal: $__- 





Collectors’ Albums for 
Architectural Digest Collectors— 
in old and new sizes 


Preserve your copies of Architectural Digest in these luxurious 
coffee-brown, gold-stamped leatherlike binders. Now avail- 
able in both current size and the larger format used before 
Jan./Feb. 1976. i 

Unit 


Total $ 


Unit 

Price 
00012 former size $8.65 
00013 current size Se ee 7.95 


Subtotal: $ 


Quantity 


Please add $1.00 per 
binder for postage 
and handling. 


Wd LLL Ee 


California residents add 6% sales tax. 





Continued on next page. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST READER SERVICE 


Continued from previous page. 


Architectural Digest 
Back Issues 


Back issues available today are listed 
below. The supply of each is limited, and 


dwindling steadily. Orders will be filled on 


a first-come, first-served basis. Each back 


issue is $4.50, plus 50¢ postage and handling. 


Quantity 


07009 SUMMER 1970 

Sonny and Cher’'s Bel-Air Home; 16th- 
Century Moorish Castle in Tangier; 
Henry Moore Interview. 





—____ 07012 NOV/DEC 1970 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms of the 
U.S. State Department; Villa in Beverly 
Hills; AD’s Fiftieth Anniversary Issue. 


07102 JAN/FEB 1971 

A Manhattan Apartment by Michael 
Greer; French Country Castle in New- 
port Beach; New Jersey Residence by 
Designer Joseph Braswell. 





07106 MAY/JUN 1971 

Miami Beach Penthouse; Texas Resi- 
dence by Designer John Astin Perkins; 
Le Bristol Hotel in Paris; Carmel Hide- 
away; Swimming Pools. 








07112 NOV/DEC 1971 

Villa Near Rome; The Story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore's Old Cottage 
Restyled; Table Fashions. 


07202 JAN/FEB 1972 

Bellingrath Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort for the 
Courtly 18th-Century French Manor. 





07304 MAR/APR 1973 

Moulin des Corbeaux by Designer 
Charles Sevigny; San Francisco Classic; 
An Easter Fantasy; Fabergé Eggs; Ire- 
land: Land of Welcomes. 





—_____07306 MAY/JUN 1973 
Mary Tyler Moore's Malibu Beach 
House; Investing in Antique Furniture; 


Bachelor Condominium Design by 
William Gaylord. 


07310 SEP/OCT 1973 

The Edward M. Kennedys’ Home in 
McLean, Virginia; Living Color by 
Richard Ohrbach; Hammamet, Tunisia. 





07312 NOV/DEC 1973 

The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; Napole- 
onic Porcelain. 





07702 JAN/FEB 1977 

The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa Near the Bois de 
Boulogne; Architectural Digest Visits 
Giorgio de Chirico. 





07703 MARCH 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits Fred Astaire; 
Arnold Scaasi’s Country House in 

New York; A Historic Palace in India; 
Allerton Gardens in Hawaii. 





07704 APRIL 1977 

Family Living in Fort Worth; Architec- 
tural Digest Visits Sir Frederick Ashton; 
The late Alexander Calder’s Studio in 
France; A Southampton House Styled 
for Comfort; Modernizing a 1920s 
House in Beverly Hills. 





07706 MAY/JUN 1977 

Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; 
Art Collector John Butler's New York 
Apartment; Villa in Marrakech; The 
Paris Apartment of Erté; Palm Springs 
Vacation Retreat. 





07708 JULY/AUG 1977 

Marisa Berenson’s Beverly Hills Home; 
The Very Private Shipman Plantation 
in Hilo; Chateau de Coppet Beside 
Lake Geneva; Thinking in the Man- 
hattan Manner. 





07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 

The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly 
Hills; Biltmore House of North Caro- 
lina; Mexican Terraza; An Image of 
Art Deco; Enchanted Ibiza. 








07710 OCTOBER 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits John Wayne; 
The Gertrude Mellon Residence in 
Pennsylvania; Angelo Donghia’s Key 
West House; Valerian Rybar Design in 
Olympic Tower, New York. 











07711 NOVEMBER 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits Lina 
Wertmuller; Art Historian and Lectur 
Robert Allen’s New York Apartment; 
The Comte de Sade’s 12th-century Ch 
teau; Villa Amanda of Rheal Boulang 






07712 DECEMBER 1977 | 
The Very Private Home of Michael — 
Taylor in San Francisco; Architecturé 
Digest Visits the Empress of Iran; 
Sutton Place Townhouse; Architect — 
Aurelio Martinez Flores’s Home in 
Sao Paulo. 


07713 JAN/FEB 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits George 
Cukor; Lee Radziwill’s Designs for 
Her Beach House in Southampton; 
Christina Onassis’ Chalet in St. Morit} 


07803 MARCH 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and 
Mrs. Hal Wallis; Tony Duquette’s Re} 
dence: Baroque Fantasy in an Old 
Silent Screen Studio; Pandora Astor! 
London Apartment; Designer Harry’ 
Hinson in East Hampton. 









07804 APRIL 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits Fashion 
Designer Zandra Rhodes; Glen Hous 
a Baronial Home near Edinburgh; A’ 
Dramatic Island Home on the Costa 
Smeralda; The Collectors: F. Patrick 
Burns in Hancock Park. 





07805 MAY 1978 

Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra 
Streisand in Manhattan; Country Lif 
in a London Townhouse by TS. Parr; 
A House of Fantasy for Actress Yvet 
Mimieux. 





Other Issues Available 
Spring 1964 06406 











Fall 1967 06712 
Fall 1968 06812 
Fall 1969 06912 





Subtotal: $ 


Henredon, re ze; 
Baker, 
Heritage, 
Century, 
and other 
leading lines. 





Mallon L td. offers... ae : 
4 he st 


Mallory’s Ltd. is a unique source to 
those searching for an alternative to high 
prices. 


Whether your tastes range from 
Eighteenth Century to Contemporary, 
you'll find Mallory’s Ltd. offers a collec- 
tion to complement your decor — by the 
finest names in furnishings. 


Malls 


P. O. Box 1150 Jacksonville, N. C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 + Mon. thru Fn. 9 to 5 











INTEGRAL FAMILY-ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION-7 FEET HIGH. 





. \ 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 
Norman Gardner, a fast rising sculptor with a 
fresh contemporary style and a feeling for 
people. Let his work enhance your interior 
design or architectural plan. Commissions 
accepted any size, any material. Send for 
brochure to: JEANNE TAYLOR GALLERY, 
30 W. 57th St., N.Y. 10019. Tel: 212-489-9876. 


LOUIS W. BOWEN INC. 


FINE WALLCOVERINGS 
979 THIRD AVE. « D & D Bldg. « NEW YORK 10022 


NORMAN GARDNER 


Chicago » Philadelphia » Dallas » Miami + Boston * San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Bh SI 





















OHLER PUTS GEMSTONES 
IN THE MOST UNEXPECTED PLACES. 






PRESENTING ALTERNA ONYX. 


For centuries, the world has 
recognized the beauty of onyx. In 
delicate cameos. In beautiful 
sculpture. 

Now you can bring the ele- 
gance of this semi-precious gem- 
stone into your home in a rather 
UTaTUE10 Fe iaWz- We 

Because Kohler has added 
onyx inserts to its line of Alterna 
faucets. Onyx from Persia, Turkey, 
Argentina. Fashioned exclusively 
for you by European craftsmen. 
Designed to snap into and out of 
faucet handles to match a mood, 
change a decor. In four colors: 
white, green, light or dark brown. 

Available in two-pair sets— 
white and green or two brown- 
stones—to enhance Alterna fau- 
cets in satin or polished 24 carat 
gold electroplate or chromium. 

Alterna Onyx. It may be the 
last place you’d expect to find a 
semi-precious stone. But then, it 
isn’t the first time Kohler has intro- 
duced the unexpected. 

For more information about 
Kohler plumbing products, 
3 send 50¢ to Box AT, 


KOHLER CO. 

tu ay LOOK KOHLER, WI 

OF KOHLER 53044 Kohler 
a 


products are 


available in Canada. 

















_ Architectural ,Diges{- 
sotheby Parke Beriet, 


We've created a very special new 
travel experience for the readers 
of Architectural Digést. 


Here’s the idea. As you sail the 
clear, blue waters of the Eastern 
and Western Caribbean ona fifteen 
day luxury holiday, Sotheby Parke 
Bernet’s international experts will 
present shipboard lectures and 
seminars designed to expand your 
knowledge of art and antiques. 
Both aesthetically and financially. 


A joyous holiday cruise with 
shipmates who are authorities 
from the world’s largest firm of art 
appraisers and auctioneers. Expand 
your knowledge of 18th century 
furnishings, silver, objets d’art, art 
deco/nouveau, etc. If you wish, for- 
get note-taking. Lecture outlines 

will be printed and delivered to 
_ your stateroom. 


More smooth sailing. Your 
ship is the gyro-stabilized Stella 
Solaris, flagship of Sun Line 
Cruises. Leaving Galveston, you're 
already in the traditionally placid 


The Stella Solaris is a quality ship of Greek registry. 


invife you (9 our first, 


Arts and Antiques 
(ollectors Griiise 


December 21, 1978 - 
_ January 5, 1979 








waters of the Gulf, headed for 
Montego Bay, San Juan (special 
reception at the Governor’s Palace 
with the architect who performed 
restoration), St. Thomas (extra- 
allowance duty free port), Car- 
tagena, Cristobal, transiting the 
Panama Canal to Balboa, San 
Andres, Grand Cayman and Playa 
del Carmen (Yucatan). 


Once on board, you'll find 
everything for the athlete, the 
hedonist and the gourmet. The 
deluxe staterooms and suites are 
exceptionally roomy. In the dining 
room, theater, night clubs— 
throughout the ship—you'l find 
everything done in the Sun Line 
style; that combination of the 
European tradition of 


excellence with the American tra- 
dition of comfort. 


Here’s the ticket. Cruise rates 
range from $1450 to $2640 (plus 
embarkation and port taxes) per 
person, based on double occupancy. 
Add $250 each for the lecture 
series. (Generous Fly/ Cruise air 
credit available.) 


Send the coupon right away. 
We'll send you complete details by 
return mail. Space is limited in 
all stateroom categories and 
available on a first-come 
first-served basis. Your 
early response isa 
MNECeCSsity Mm7se- 
curing your 
choice of 
accommo- 
dation. 





















IN THE 
SHOWROOMS 


Table Talk 
By John Loring 





TABLES CAPTURE the imagination only with difficulty, but 
they are central to so many of life’s activities, and 
designers more than ever lavish so much invention on 
their forms and surfaces, that they merit more attention. 

Their diversity is enormous. Counted in their ranks are 
tea, coffee, and piecrust tables; side, end, and center 
tables; folding, stacking, nesting tables. In all literature, 
however, only two tables have been immortalized: King 
Arthur’s Round Table and that of Edward Lear’s The Table 
and the Chair, the timid hero of which plaintively gives us 
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Lorin Marsh's bleached cedar Log Console and Log Side Table with V-base. 





Ops 


our one truly personal glimpse into the private lives of 
tables while making the astounding revelation that we 
“.. . can hardly be aware 
How I suffer from the heat 
And from chilblains on my feet.” 

But what ingenuity and imagination have been lav- 
ished on the feet and legs of tables throughout history. 
Feet have turned variously from hoofs to paws to claws, 
scrolls, knurls and whorls; and even “turnips” or “buns.” 

At Lorin Marsh, always a gold mine of fresh design 
ideas, the quaint concept of tables with feet like buns has 
been ingeniously expanded into a dashing dapper coffee 
table with no feet at all. Lorin Marsh’s Bun Table is a 
voluminous slab with half-round sides, suave and sleek 
as a Seal, in its black-lacquered linen covering. 

Also footless and fanciful at Lorin Marsh, snappy, 
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small and versatile Half Barrel Tables, dressed in a range of 
colored lacquered linens, have their shapely hourglass 
silhouettes held in by bright chrome belts. 

Log legs, lots of them, are shown on Lorin Marsh’s 
handsome line of Log Tables, Log Consoles, and Log Side 
Tables with V-base. Their crystal tops are solidly sup- 
ported, framed, or gripped on edges and corners by 
bundles of barkless and bleached cedar logs. 

At C. Z. Guest-Cittone, tables by designer Alfredo 
Freda have the generous scale and tailored elegance, as 
well as the masterful command of materials, of great 
contemporary Italian furniture. Masses of steel and stone 
are manipulated with seemingly effortless grace. 

Guest-Cittone’s dining table Annesia is a monolithic 
slab of pink granite held aloft by the quadrilateral 





Brass and steel support Maurizio Console Table from C.Z. Guest-Cittone. 
meanderings of a brass two-by-four that looks easily 
strong enough to support the World Trade Center and 
emerges in three places on the stone surface to form an 
irregular pattern of Constructivist simplicity. 

The Constructivist theme is carried on by Guest- 
Cittone’s Maurizio Console Table, whose marble top rests 
on a rhythmically structured pedestal of brass and steel. 

Changing pace and materials, there is Giglio, a glass- 
top affair with an upwardly flaring box base of heavy silk 
rope plaited ona steel frame and knotted into a luxurious 
mesh whose clearly stated opulence denies any unin- 
tended relationship to ‘rope furniture.” 

At The Wicker Works, where tables come with a 
seemingly endless variety of adaptable wicker, rattan, 
and bamboo bases, a new oak pedestal table from the 

continued on page 176 
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See America’s most beautiful homes without leaving your home. 


Architectural Digest proudly 
presents American Interiors—an 
extravagantly ~- 
beautiful book 
that takes you 
through the 
most artistic, 

innovative 
3) and distinctive fe 
interiors in ; 
America. 
* Most of these { 
interiors have uN ‘ll 
never been- [WIE 
nor ever will be- 
open to the public. All have graced 
the pages of Architectural Digest 
during the last ten years. 
| This unique, and uniquely val- 
_uable retrospective, is a permanent 
record of the state of the art in this 
country during the mid-to-late 
twentieth century. But more than 
that, it is a once-in-a-lifetime tour. 
As you turn its pages you will 
| wander through rooms individual 
_and fascinating —rooms that repre- 
sent a broad range of styles, con- 
cepts and personal moods. 





See the view in a designer's 
California penthouse. 








P ipa 
Picture yourself in an art collector's residence. 





The book itself is a collector's 
item. It has eo produced with 
“4” 4 meticulous care 
© and attention 
to detail from 
the finest quality 
materials. It is 
quarto size (9" x 
12"), handsome- 
ly bound in cloth. 
Its 250-plus 
pages include 
over 40,000 
words of text 
to expand the 
marvelously crisp clear four-color 
photographs, enhanced by fine 
enamelled paper. 






of, 





ARCHITECTURA| SI 
TEN YE/ ARS Of eric INTER an Interiors 


N THE UNITEE D STATES 


Preview American Interiors 
for 30 days as our guest. 


To reserve your preview copy of 







American Interiors, send 
no money. Just 
ee complete the 
** coupon below 
and return it 


Spend some time in Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan’s 
Palm Beach home. 


We think you will want to keep 
American Interiors. Because it is more 
than a beautiful book. It’s a beautiful 
experience. One you'll want to have 
over and over again. 


Also available at your bookseller or order 
directly from: 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, New York 11802 


Please send me Architectural Digest's American 
Interiors. If not impressed and delighted with 
this book, Imay return it within 30 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, I will remit $35 plus postage, 
handling, and sales tax where applicable. 

UI prefer to enclose payment now. Same 30- 
day examination offer applies, with full refund 


guaranteed. (California residents please add 6% 
sales tax. All orders subject to review.) 


Name 
(please print) 


Signature = - 








Address te 


City zx : 





State Zip 
In U.S.A., please allow six weeks for shipment 


AD678 














IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 174 


Rama Collection is making a brilliant debut. Its stout and 
massive round bundle of oak logs, complete with faux 
bark, knots, cracks and rings, is “‘tied’” with a hand- 
carved oak rope and supports a crystal top. The “log 
look” is very much of the moment, and The Wicker 
Works oak table is very much a winner. 

At Cy Mann Designs, great originality of form and a 
sure sense of proportion combine with sleek and striking 
materials in the table designs of Elyse Lacher. Lacquer 
finishes are a specialty at Cy Mann, and one of their most 
beautiful is the porphyry surface on Elyse Lacher’s Jagged 
Edge Cocktail Table, whose slab top terminates in a light- 
ning zigzag to the floor for an updated 1930s look. 

Also at Cy Mann, and also by Elyse Lacher, there is a 
Nest of Tables, whose lacquered terra-cotta or painted tops 
stand on not four, but three, 16-inch-high plank legs of 
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Oak base and crystal tabletop, The Wicker Works Rama Collection. 


oak. These small delights of the table world have a 
remarkably advanced sense of design in their echoes of 
Donald Deskey and American Déco furniture. 

Finally, at Cy Mann, for superb purity of line, few tables 
can match their Italian-designed dining table Hibris, a 
round-edged, rectangular slab of glittering lacquer, stand- 
ing on ribbon legs of mirror-finished stainless steel. 

The progressive eye of Turner Ltd. envisioned a happy 
marriage of machine-age structure and finish and the 
natural magnificence of stone, to create a highly original 
table in their K-1000. This gem of futuristic design 
cantilevers a round crystal top off a slanted cylinder of 
Arabescato marble in a gravity-defying feat of modern 
engineering and glib mannerism. Its balanced act encores 
in the K-8 nest of tables, one square, the other semicircu- 
lar, whose crystal tops again cantilever off the most 
geometrically sparse single-piece base frames. 

The unique beauty of many Turner tables is not only in 
their bases but in their remarkably colored and patterned 


stone tops, which are fashioned from decorative marvels of 
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nature, such as Bleu Fleury marble, oil slate with its many 
fossilized shells, or 360-million-year-old fossil rock. 
‘The wonders of nature are in full evidence in the 
Redwood and Grapevine tables of Beautiful Woods, Inc. 
Redwood, and driftwood from the Eel River, form bases 
for redwood ‘stump tops, and hundred-year-old grape- 
vines support crystal tops, in an infinitely varied series. 
The recently formed house of Harris/Kosmas, Ltd. 
produces a number of exotic and wonderful tables in 
India. Among them are Precious Wood Inlay Tables from 





above: Nest of Tables, designed by Elyse Lacher for Cy Mann Designs. . 
BeLOw: Turner’s K-8 Nest of Tables with chromed, rolled-steel frames. 





Mysore, with myriad little ‘‘silverwood,” teak, and 
“greywood” squares inlaid on a rosewood base; Lion- 
Legged Tables, reminiscent of ancient Egypt, but coming 
out of Indian tradition and made from 500-year-old teak; 
and Benin Coffee Tables, whose top and broad side-panels 
are handcarved in patterns typical of fine Benin design. 

Contemporary design seems to dote, feed, dance and 
play upon tables in a multitude of original and delightful 
styles, and shouldn’t we enjoy them all. “Said the Table, 
with a sigh, ‘It can do no harm to try.’ ” 0 





Designs in “In the Showrooms” are available through interior designers. 





Call of the Wild — 


Beautify your home — or someone else’s — with a magnificent bird 
or animal from the realistic Wildlife Collection created by the master 
artisans at Goebel. Vibrantly hand painted. Crafted lovingly by hand. 
Prized by collectors and sportsmen alike. The Wildlife Collection 
figurines and plates are ‘‘at home” in any setting. Look for them 
toh TMi lB ele ea A vies 


Pheasant, 714” hx 18” w. Suggested retail, $425. For the name of 
a store near you and a copy of the complete Wildlife Collection 
brochure, send 50¢ to Dept. WC, Hummelwerk, 250 Clearbrook 
Road, Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. 
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Treasures for today 
and tomorrow 





®W. GOEBEL PORZELLANFABRIK Rédental, W. Germany. Sole manufacturer of the world-famous ‘“‘M.!. Hummel” figurines, plates and bells. Also available in Canada. 


The Horchow Collection 
Free 


monthly exclusive selections 
not found elsewhere 





Call TOLL-FREE 800-527-4535; 
in Texas, TOLL-FREE 800-492-5270; 
in Dallas, 233-1007; or mail this 
coupon to: The Horchow Collection, 
P.O. Box 34257, Dept. 40703, 
Dallas, Texas 75234 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE/ZIP 







WOODS een” 
sn LTD 1211 west MAIN STREE 


A & INTERIORS * CHARLOTTESVILLE, VI 


Telephone (804) 295-6108 





Chinese 
corner cupboard 
of extraordinary 

beauty 
18th century 
Height 7’7” 





ESPECIALLY YOURS. 
If we don’t have it, 
we'll make it. 


Tables made-to-order. 


| 


. 


Pedestal lavatory 
and many under-counter bowls. 


Lever handles, 1,250 designs. 








Faucet sets, 40 designs. 


ee 
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Finials— 


glass and brass. Door knobs, 2,500 designs. 


P. E. Guerin has been a leader in artistic 
metal work since 1857. Our line is almost 
endless, but if it has never been made, 
we are the ones to do it—especially for you. 

Send $4.00 for our catalog to 
P. E. Guerin Inc., 23 Jane Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories. 


Also shown at: 
McCune Showroom....................San Francisco 
Keith McCoy, Asso6).ec..% cr aye sivas, on Los Angeles 
Patterson, Flynn, Martin, Inc. ............++- Chicago 
E. C. Dicken, Ine 
Decorators Walk 




















CORRELATED FABRICS & WALLCOVERINGS 





979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 (212) 753-0479 a 


Boston: E Wells McLean Int ¢ Chicago: Designers Choice @ Dallas Houston: Walter Lee Culp 
Denver: Robert Hooker ® Los Angeles: Jay Clark @ Miami Philadelphia: Robert Collins Ince San Francisco: DorumD BA 


—— 


Maupintour’s 





Europe 





900 Massachusetts St. 


Maupintour, 
Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 800/255-4266. 


name 


WONDERS from Scotland to Sicily. 
You can choose from 22 different 
escorted tours such as British Isles, 
France, The Alps, Germany, Balkan 
Treasures, Mediterranean Cruise, 
Grand Italy, Greece, or Scandinavia. 


HIGHLIGHTS in 2 weeks: London, 
Paris, Rome, Vienna, Lucerne; or en- 
joy best of the Grand Tour in 3 weeks. 


THE IMPERIAL takes you to Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia. Dubrovnik, too. 
Rhine cruise down through Middle 
Europe, Swiss resorts, Bavaria, Hol- 
land, Belgium. 

ALL THE MUST SEE places come 
alive. Ask your Travel Agent for new 
48-page Maupintour Europe brochure 
or mail the coupon today. 


‘ie.  Maupintour 


Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: 
(J Africa O Alps OBritish Isles D Colorado 



































== - (1) Alaska [) Canadian Rockies [] California 
address (J Asia ()Tunisia/Malta ([) Egypt (J Europe 
. aa ities a en (J France (]) Germany (J Hawaii (J India Iran 
city () Italy () Turkey () Morocco ()North Africa 
ee es _) Orient () Portugal [) Scandinavia ( Spain 
State/zip (1S. America (1S. Pacific J USSR/E. Europe 


my travel agent 





() Middle East () Greece/Aegean (] Balkans 





PREVIEV¥> 


Coming Next— 
in July/August 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





Horst 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
ROY LICHTENSTEIN 


in his Southampton studio. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Fashion Designer Gayle 
Kirkpatrick in New York. 


Joseph Braswell updates 
an oceangoing yacht. 


Geneva mansion restored. 


Andrew Tauber masters a. 
small space in Manhattan. 


Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr. 
and Loyd Ray Taylor, 
antiquaires in Dallas. 


Old and new by 
Richard Kaplan in NewYork. 


The Ventana Inn 
at Big Sur, California. 


Serge Royaux’s décor in Paris. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: A residence by 
Neil Astle in Nebraska. 


The Collectors: Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Herbert Hoover. 


Gardens: Villa Taranto. 
Leeds Castle in Kent. 


Art: Legendary 
photographic portraits. 


Antiques: The lure of the ikat. | 
AND MORE— 
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AOA RESALE ACAO RACERS SERIES (IEE CSRS NSO DAS DONA O ETO CET ASSEN IDR OID LORNA QED 
hanae ne tcehoime ain RSE ee ROCHON MDS HWA SOP BON BEACUSE AUESA SIO CE ACER NEGO EEO ERLE MORSE AIA AACE SCOEMRE 
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here’ nothing like the feeling of owning an original. 
_ The evening satin pajama: a Bill Blass original. Sensual and soft in glimmering mauve to light up the night. Magical! 


: The blind: the original Riviera. In our own delicious hue to match the mood. Magical! Create your own dramatic settings, 
a a day or night... with over 150 other Riviera colors to choose from. 


Levolor Riviera’ Blinds 


F he name of your dealer call 800-447-4700; in Illinois 800-322-4400. Or send $1 for our idea book, “Window Magic,” to Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N.J. 07030 





YOU CAN COUNT ON GENERAL ELECTRIC 
FOR GREAT IDEAS IN COOKING. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
MICROWAVE COOKING CENTER. 


| 





At General Electric, we know what makes America cook, as you can i 
see from all the cooking versatility we’ve built into one superb appliance. 
The Microwave Cooking Center combines the speed and convenience 
of microwaving with the traditional benefits of conventional cooking. Both 
ovens have a see-through window door and interior light. And the Cooking | 
Center is designed to fit comfortably into your current kitchen space. 





The surface units are engineered to give you 

an infinite choice of heat settings. The 
cooktop is available with either the Calrod® __ 
units shown or a smooth, ceramic glass cook- 
ing surface. And the controls are conveniently 
placed at eye level in the panel next to the 
upper oven. 











The upper microwave oven fea- 
tures the General Electric Micro- 
Thermometer™ control. Just insert 
it into meats, soups, sauces, and 
many other foods, and set the de- 
sired temperature. Then sit back 
and expect to enjoy the goodness of 
meals cooked just the way you 
want them. The oven even shuts 
off automatically when foods are 
cooked to your selected tempera- 
ture. It also has digital time control 
and gives you the cooking flexibil- 
ity of multiple power levels. 








The conventional oven not only 
gives you the convenience of Gen- 
eral Electric’s P-7® self-cleaning 
system, but an automatic oven 
timer. There are also settings for 
bake, time bake, broil and clean, in 
addition to temperature control. 


THE APPLIANCES 
AMERICA COMES HOME TO. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 





A 


CABINET MAKERS Y SINCE 1 886 


THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47710 
Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $3. 





(ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


® THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN JULY/AUGUST 1978 $2.95 








Recalling the less formal furniture made during 
the late 17th Century in England and America, these selections 
from Folio Twelve are carefully scaled for today’s interiors of distinction. 
Such thoughtful interpretation of ageless themes—traditional with Henredon— is found throughout 
Folio Twelve, a bedroom and occasional collection of warm country English spirit. 
Send $1.00 for brochure to Henredon, Dept. A-78, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 













“The Continental Mark V has the highest resale ges » 
value of any car in its class: ** 
Gilbert Lawrence, former Cadillac owner. 








“The Lincoln Versailles gives me the smooth ride 
| want. It was a major factor in my switching,’ 
Carrie Straach, former Cadillac owner 
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“The Lincoln is roomier than Cadillac deVille, yet — —" 
the mileage rating is virtually the same" él 


Edward McHenry, 
~«. former Cadillac owner 
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*EPAestimates for the Lincoln Continental with 6.6 litre eng. 20 m.p.g. hwy., 
13m pg city For Cadillac deVille with 7.Olitreeng 19m.p.g. hwy., 13m pg 
city Your actual mileage may vary depending how and where you drive, 
cars condition and optional equipment Cal. ratings lower 


**Based on recent national average NADA used car trade-in figures LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 7" 
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years ago. From Royal Copenhagen, 
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America’s largest importer of fine 
18 & 19th century original oil paintings. 


Chicago: (312) 644-4774 
Dallas: E.C. Dicken (214) 742-4801 


Available through your architect or interior designer. 
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48 page booklet. You are cordially invited to visit 1} al hz ; 
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Willow & Reed 
Fine Rattan Furniture 


All Willow & Reed furniture designed by Henry Olko 


Design Patented 
lillow & Reed Inc./N.Y. Showroom: 315 E. 62 St., N.Y. 10021/PL 5-1355 


howrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Houston, Los Angeles, 
ami, New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington D.C. 
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The Editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. Ad- 
dress: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I would like to clarify certain points regarding the article 
in the April issue showing the house on Chicago’s North 
Shore. A major portion of my involvement in this work 
was done by the firm of Parish-Hadley when I was in their 
employ and additional work was completed while I was © 
with Valerian Rybar. I, also, want it made clear that the 
design of the house was that of Walter Frazier, the 
architect. I regret that a misunderstanding has arisen 
regarding the matter. 
David Easton © 
New York City 


Congratulations on your splendid article on the Henry 

Lippitt House in Providence, Rhode Island, in the March | 

issue of Architectural Digest. It is gratifying to know that at 

last Victorian architecture and design in America are 

being appreciated. Americans are turning more and more 

to their Victorian heritage, acknowledging that most 

exuberant and exciting of centuries. The Victorian Soci- 
ety in America thanks Architectural Digest. 

Joan Wells 

Executive Director | 

The Victorian Society in America | 

Philadelphia 


Almost every month there is a letter in your magazine | 
from someone complaining about the types of homes | 
you feature. I think your entire magazine—from the 
homes featured, to the photography and advertising—is — 
well worth the price of a subscription. If people wish to 
see something else, let them subscribe to another maga- 
zine. They will get what they have paid for, and mean- 
while, the rest of us will all be able to enjoy. 
Mrs. Robert A. Baker 
Casper, Wyoming | 


In the March, 1978 issue, in the article entitled “A Flat in 
Grosvenor Square,” I find photographs which express the 
still, quiet, tasteful reflections of an era. All the rooms reflect 
a sophisticated statement of line and reserved strength, and 
add up to the most clearly restrained type of elegance I can 
personally imagine. My deepest compliments to Pandora 
Astor and my congratulations to Architectural Digest on 
another issue of quality and informative excellence. 
Joseph Jay Culek 
Quogue, New York 


continued on page 8 
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LOUIS GABRIEL EUGENE ISABEY 


Greets: 

“Matelots Sortant du Port de Saint-Valery” 
Oil on Canvas 66” x 96” 

Signed and dated 1867 

Exhibited: Salon 1867, Catalog No. 778 





Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


ti | 
fel 510 St. Louis Street « New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 © (504) 524-5462 


du | By appointment only | 4 








~ WALDORF 
TOVVERS 


For the reasons you expect and a 
few you didn’t consider 
Like town house privacy with the kind 
of service only a great hotel provides 
Apartments designed by regular 
contributors to these pages 
And a King or two on the floor who 
will never drop in for a cup of any- 
thing since The Towers prepares 
and serves State Dinners—anytime. 
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LETTERS FROM. KEABEINS 


continued from page 6 


Antiques are not necessarily equated with good taste. 
There are those of us who prefer elegant simplicity, and 
who would rather see the furniture and objects of Louis 
XIV and others preserved in museums and art history 
texts than in our living rooms. I hope you will continue to 
include examples of modern décor in your magazine. 
Marsha Litvak 
Sherman Oaks, California 


I appreciate your magazine, not only for its depiction of 
interiors, but as a reminder that works of art and fine 
furnishings were created, not for museums, but to be lived 
with and enjoyed daily. Thank you for the opportunity to 
enter the homes of others and share this enjoyment. 
Jennifer C. Vestal 
Wilmette, Illinois 


In a recent column by Herb Caen in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, he said, ‘‘Why is that fat, slick magazine called 
Architectural Digest when it has nothing at all to do with 
architecture and everything to do with interior decorat- 
ing?” We want you to know that we protested to Mr. Caen 
because we think architecture includes anything of aes- 
thetic structural value, and that the interior and exterior 
are inseparable. The point is very obvious. 


Winona M. Cleary * 


Richard P. Munson 


San Francisco 


I am very pleased to find that there is a new and regular 
article on architecture in your magazine. Naturally | am — 
not a professional architect, but I have always been most 
interested in this field. Would it be possible to see the 
work of past architects? Frank Lloyd Wright, for example? 
Martin Joyce 

Denver 


Arthur Erickson’s architecture in the March issue of Ar- 

chitectural Digest is stunning. Surely the house is Canada’s 
answer to Frank Lloyd Wright's Falling Water. 

Rosalie B. Essig 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Does Valerian Rybar refer to the giant fish looming over 
the dining room table in Christina Onassis’ chalet [Janua- 
ry/February 1978 issue] as “a little nuance that very few 
people will understand”? It is a jarring note in an other- 
wise charming, cheerful and cozy room. 

Frances B. de Fernandez 


Madrid 


Never have | had the opportunity to read so many articles 

which appeal to my own interests and tastes. Your writing, 
photography and format are consistently excellent. 

Mary R. Slaten 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Spring Air Company 
666 Lake Shore Drive + Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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The Official State Flowers 
Bell Collection 
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e For the first time .. . 50 exquisite little bone china bells 
portray all of America’s official state flowers. 


e Each bell will be decorated with a specially commissioned 
original painting and hand-decorated with 24 Kt. gold. 


e A uniquely designed unit to display the complete collection 
will be provided at no additional cost. 


e Final order deadline: July 31, 1978. 


America the Beautiful is blessed with 
magnificent flowers. A carpet of color and 
fragrance that stretches from sea to shining 
sea — reminding us of the bounty that nature 
has bestowed upon our nation. And of all the 
lovely flowers that flourish on our native soil, 
the very favorites have been named the 
official flowers of the 50 states. 

. Now, at last, all 50 of these official state 
flowers will be faithfully portrayed on ex- 
* quisite little bells of fine bone china — an 
unprecedented‘artistic tribute to our 50 states 
" ... a joyous celebration of our love for the 
land we live in. 


Fine Bone China — The Perfect Art 
Medium for This Unprecedented 
Collection 


The ee qualities of imported fine bone 
china are perfect for portraying these beau- 
tiful flowers. Bone china is renowned for its 
pure ivory-white color and remarkable 
translucence — qualities which enhance the 
vivid colors of each flower. Fine bone china is 
also famous for its light weight and delicate 
appearance — qualities which perfectly 
correspond with the delicacy of the flowers 
themselves. 

Very few china makers in the entire world 
have mastered the necessary skills to produce 
. boné china. This is why bone china is found 
only in a few countries —and why it is treas- 
ured by collectors on every continent. It is 
rare to find an exclusive, privately commis- 
sioned bell collection in fine bone china — 
and rarer still to find a collection consisting of 
fifty exquisite little bone china bells. 


Original Paintings by One of America’s 
Most Distinguished Nature Artists 

To create the original art that appears on 
each of these bells, a special commission was 
awarded to the prominent American nature 
artist, Jo Polseno, whose work has been 
shown in leading galleries and has appeared 
in Audubon Magazine. Working in fields, 
plains, and mountains across America, Pol- 
seno has created a striking series of original 
floral watercolors expressly and exclusively 
for this collection. These paintings have 
never been seen before — and will never ap- 
pear again in any form. 

The flowers include the sweetly scented 
Massachusetts Mayflower, beloved of the 
Pilgrims. . . the Mississippi Magnolia, fabled 
flower of the Deep South...the vibrant 
California Poppy...the lovely pink and 


Eta B et te 
Black-eyed Susan 





Continued on next page & 














yellow wild rose of Iowa. In all, 50 lovely 
flowers ... authentic down to the most mi- 
nute detail...vibrant in all their natural 
colors. 


Each Bell a Handcrafted Work of Art 


To create a bell collection worthy of our 
official state flowers and the fine bone china, a 
specially designed bell shape was created. To 
produce this unique shape, each bell will be 
individually cast by hand. Then the original 
Polseno watercolors will be transferred to 
each bell using techniques involving many 


separate colors. As a crowning touch of lux- 


ury, each bell will be hand decorated with | 


precious 24 Kt. 


gold applied to both the | 


handle and base. Each bell will also bear the | 


name of the state and its official flower, as’ 


well as the Danbury Mint hallmark. 


Display Accessory at No Additional Cost 


A custom designed display unit will be 
furnished at no additional charge. This 
beautiful unit may be placed on a table or 
book shelf (as shown below) or hung on a wall 
— to display all 50 bells to best advantage. 
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A Strictly Limited Edition 


Hf The Official State Flowers Bell Collection 

| will be available only directly from the Dan- 

bury Mint by advance reservation. Reserva- 

tions for this limited edition offering must be 
postmarked by July 31, 1978. 


st | 
| _ oO _ 


Off} North Carolina 
all Dogwood 
| 
| 


— ORO 


(Bell’s reverse side) 


Convenient Acquisition Plan — 
Guaranteed Satisfaction 


| To reserve your subscription to The 
Vfficial State Flowers Bell Collection simply 
.fomplete the Reservation Application and 
nail it to the Danbury Mint by July 31, 1978. 
You need send no money now. You will be 
pilled for each of your bells prior to 
hipment, 

The Official State Flowers Bell Collection 
_fonsists of 50 individual bells to be issued at 
the rate of two bells per month. Subscribers 
 Jre guaranteed the same, low original issue 
4 rice of just $9.00 each for every bell 









hroughout the entire collection. 
Should you receive any bell that you are 
‘tot completely satisfied with, you may return 





Bells shown actual size. 


it within 30 days for replacement or refund. 
Naturally, you may cancel your subscription 
at any time. 


Prompt Action Needed 


Remember, subscriptions for this offering 
must be postmarked by July 31, 1978. Please 


act promptly. 
Reservation Application FAD 
The Danbury Mint Must be 
47 Richards Avenue postmarked 


Norwalk, Conn. 06856 by July 31, 1978 

Please accept my reservation to The Official State 
Flowers Bell Collection. I understand there will be 50 
bone china bells in this limited edition series and that the 
bells will be issued at the rate of 2 new bells every month at 
the guaranteed price of $18.00 per monthly shipment (plus 
$1.50 for shipping and handling costs). 

I need send no money now. I will be billed for the first 2 
bells prior to shipment and invoiced for subsequent bells 
on a monthly basis. I may cancel this subscription at any 
time and any shipment may be returned for a full refund if 
upon receipt I am not completely satisfied. 


Name 





Address 
City 
NEO es ae ee es ey A. 


Signature 





[_] Check here if you want your bells charged, as they are 
shipped, to your: 


[_] Bank Americard/Visa [_] MasterCharge 


Credit Card Number Expiration Date 
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PEOPLE ARE GHiIeSUIE 


ONCE IN A WHILE I see an example of 
fine art or design that is both breathtak- 
ing in impact and abiding in value. 
Impact, it seems, is easier to find, and of 
course it is true that breakthroughs 
that revolutionize our ways of seeing do 
have a boldness and a daring that set 
them apart from what has come before. 
In works of lasting value, however, 
creative discipline must accompany 
creative imagination. Discipline requires a grounding in the basics, 
a sense of well-placed restraint, and a sureness that inspires 
confidence. Discipline is most valuable when it has been developed 
into an instinct, for it is precisely when the spirit is most exuberant 
and generous that our true resources are tested. The ability to count 
on a foundation of discipline in creating—and appreciating—art 
and design, can separate something that is a real stride forward 
from a momentary flash of brilliance. as _ 


aie? 
Elge ete. 
Editor-in-Chief 





Michael LeRoy 


La Maison de Saussure 

One of the most magnificent eigh- 
teenth-century houses in Geneva is La 
Maison de Saussure, completed in 1712. 
One wing of the house is still occupied 
by descendants of some of its early 
owners, but the major part of the man- 
sion is the home of Pierre Sciclounoff, 
an attorney and collector of eighteenth- —_Sciclounoff 
century art and antique furniture. To 

Mr. Sciclounoff goes the credit for re- 

storing La Maison de Saussure, and he 

has our admiration for making it again 

the splendid house it was when 

Napoleon visited it and Mme de Staél 

lived there. See page 36. 


Creative Voyage 

Joseph Braswell—whose seaworthy in- 
terior designs for a yacht were shown 
in the July/August 1974 issue of Archi- 
tectural Digest—has recently completed 
a particularly intricate project for a 
200-foot vessel. How did he do it? 
“Hard work and using a whole dif- 
ferent vocabulary,” he laughs. “It wasa__ Braswell 
question of using all the nautical terms 

for walls and floors, of course, but in 

addition to that, the designs had to be 

more solid and robust. And I had to do 

that without losing the qualities that 

had attracted my clients to me in the 

first place.” See page 44. 
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One Bold Stroke 
It is always interesting to us to see how — 
an interior designer handles a very 
small space, and Andrew Tauber’s so- 
lution for his own apartment in New 
York is intriguing. “There wasn’t a flat } 
wall in the place,” he says, “sol had to } 
‘float’ everything and take advantage of 
unexpected placements. This has the 
effect of both animating and enlarging | 
the interior. I believe also that furniture © 
should drift out of line. It is an ap- } 
proach that takes twenty times more | 
thought, but the end result is more 
livable—and this is an apartment to be ~ 
lived in.” See page 50. 


Near the Bois de Boulogne | 
Readers of Architectural Digest have | 
long been familiar with the work of — 
Serge Royaux, an interior designer 
who is comfortable with many dif-— 
ferent styles and periods. In remodel- 
ing the interiors of the Bettencourt 
villa at Neuilly (Architectural Digest, 
November/December, 1975), he cre-— 
ated, around the original Ruhlmann > 
furniture, a setting appropriate for the 
large receptions so often given in the 
house. In one of his most recently 
completed projects, featured in this 
issue, Mr. Royaux was able to exercise - 
not only his skill as an interior de- 
signer but his very considerable inter- | 
est in architecture, as well. See page 60. 


Architecture: Neil Astle | 

Architect Neil Astle comes from Utah, | 
and has been practicing in Omaha_ 
since 1965. His manner, like his build- 
ings, is straightforward and precise. 
His firm is responsible for a wide 
range of projects, from small weekend 
houses in the country to the urban 
design plan for refurbishing down- 
town Council Bluffs, lowa. At the mo- 
ment he is at work on an earth-covered 
Benedictine monastery in Nebraska, 
built into a hillside. Still, he keeps his 
firm small, explaining, “I strongly be- 
lieve that even the largest projects are 
best developed and coordinated by a 
small number of individuals. We main- 
tain a relatively small office so that the 
principals can play an active role inj. 
every detail of design.” See page 66. 
continued on page 1 
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This special group of 24 small patterned papers, 
many with coordinated fabrics, is more than pre- 
cious; it’s a designer's master stroke. Your copy 
of Warner's Precious Prints Book is available now 
for $14.95. 

Write The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines 
Street, Chicago, IL 60606. 
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continued from page 14 


A Background for Antiques 

“You must realize that this apartment 
is on the twentieth floor,” says Dallas 
antiques dealer Loyd Ray Taylor, of the 
apartment he and his partner, Charles 
Paxton Gremillion, Jr., have designed 
for themselves. ‘On the ground level, 
the decoration we used would be inap- 
propriate.” To create an apartment that 
is, as they put it, ‘““an experience in 
unreality or fantasy,” mirrored glass 
walls substitute for more easily ac- 
cepted materials; steel moldings take 
the place of conventional wooden 
millwork; and endless applications of 
lacquer, both polished and matte, 
combine to produce an environment 
where furniture and decorative objects 
can be viewed from all sides, like 
sculpture. See page 74. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Roy Lichtenstein 

Roy Lichtenstein, who transformed 
comic-strip images into objects for 
gallery walls—and outraged the art 
world in the early 1960s—has, in the 
last year, turned his artistic references 
to Surrealism. He says of his painting 
and sculpture, “It actually isn’t mak- 
ing fun of anything. It is not even so 
much about irony; it is more about wit. 
I am trying to make references to 
images we all know—and | hope they 
are witty.” Architectural Digest is de- 
lighted to present to its readers one of 
America’s foremost artists, at work in 
his Southampton studio. See page 82. 


Echoes of Another Era 

Fashion designer Gayle Kirkpatrick 
designs everything from children’s 
clothing to ball gowns for celebrities 
such as Elizabeth Taylor, Mia Farrow, 
Julie Christie and Mary Tyler Moore. 
He has, in tribute to his creativity, been 
the recipient of a special Coty Award, 
but interior design is a new aspect of 
his life. The mood of romantic ele- 
gance that pervades his New York 
penthouse reflects his keen interest in 
renewing the styles of the twenties and 
thirties, while never losing sight of the 
casual ease that distinguishes his fash- 
ion designs. See page 88. 


continued on page 20 
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Heritage furniture: 
craftsmanship in the grand tradition. 


ee 


a —twe 


Hand-crafted quality 
for enduring pleasure 


In our agitated age of instant-this and imitation-that, we at 
Heritage proudly acclaim a greater goal. The creation of fine 
furniture in the grand tradition of master craftsmen. 

Thus we hand select veneers for tables and cabinets, so 
their grains flow in patterned harmony. We sand them again and 
again as prelude to a painstaking finishing process that involves 
up to 35 steps. 

Our upholstered furniture is similarly lavished with care. 
Skilled woodworkers shape and frame each sofa and chair, using 
only seasoned hardwoods. We hand-tie all springs, apply choice 
filling materials. Then tailor them in a stunning array of over 
800 sumptuous fabrics and leathers. 

Today, such patient, costly hand craftsmanship is all too rare. 
But at Heritage we know that to create furniture of enduring 
beauty, value and pleasure —there is still no other way. 





Front Page: Heritage Upholstery and 
Brittany™ Collection 


Inside Page: From the Brittany™ Collection 
of Dining Room, Bedroom and 
Occasional Furniture 


Back Page: From the Grand Tour III™ 
Collection of Dining Room, 
Bedroom and Occasional 
Furniture 
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In the belief that furnishing your own home should be an 

inspiring, exciting adventure, Drexel Heritage has created 

the book Lifestyles. 196 pages of fresh, colorful, practical ideas ' 

to help you create a home environment that will reflect and \ 
enrich the way you live today. Available now from participating \ 


| re xel I lerit age dealers. For your nearest dealer, call toll free 800-243-6000 (In Conn 1-800-882-6500) © Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 1978 
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Lesson 
from a dying 


breed. 


Extinction is a dreadful word. Like 
Donne's bell, it doesn’t ring. It tolls. And 
it’s tolling for the eagle now, which puts 
us in danger, too. 

We're in danger of losing the living 
symbol of our highest standards: Pride. 
Honor. Honesty. To lose the eagle 
would be sad. To forget him would be 
iragic. .. : 

' At Whirlpool we believe it’s our 
duty to remember. Remember what 
these standards mean to us. In our lives. 
And in our business. 

We start with pride. To make some- 
thing of quality is a challenge these 
days. An appliance is either quality 
built or it isn’t. And if it isn’t good 
enough for us, we know it’s not good 
enough for you. 

The test of honor and honesty 
comes after the sale. We believe a cus- 
tomer should always be treated like a 
customer. Now, or years from now. 
With this in mind, we’ve developed 
several ways of extending our services 
for as long as anyone needs them. 


<=> 
Whirlpool 





For example, we have Cool-Line® 
service. A toll free telephone number 
you Can call with any problem or ques- 
tion. Try it. We’re always glad when 
people do. (800) 253-1301. In Michigan, 
(800) 632-2243. 

And if you ever do need service, 
just call Tech-Care® service. It’s our 
nationwide franchised service... from 
a group of service technicians who 
know what they’re doing. And who will 
be happy to come out and help you 
whenever you need them. They're in 
the Yellow Pages. 

Or our warranty. It’s written clearly, 
simply. It can be read, understood and 
used with confidence. We feel that’s 
the way a warranty should work. 

These services are really exten- 
sions of our way of thinking. Our way 
of life. They represent our standards: 
Pride. Honor. Honesty. 

They may be in danger. They may 
be impractical. But at Whirlpool, we 
believe it’s our duty to keep them very 
much alive. 


ORPORATION 














showrooms: 


san francisco 
los angeles 
new york city 
washington, dc 
chicago 

troy, michigan 
dallas 
houston 
miami 

atlanta 
seattle 
portland 
honolulu 
paris 

rome 

london 


represented in the united states by the wicker works 


wicker works lounge chair c-155-b shown in 
‘‘casablanca”’ from the st. leger collection 
of hand screened italian prints on 100% cotton 


for brochure and fabric cutting send $1 to: 


the wicker works 
650 potrero avenue, san francisco, california 94110 


@the wicker works 1978 (fabric shown actual size) 
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The Ventana Inn 

Perhaps what makes Ventana unique 
is that no one who had a part in its 
creation had, according to Lawrence 
Spector, Ventana’s president, “any 
hotel or restaurant experience.” Court- 
ney Brunn, who has worked in related 
fields, was the interior designer. Kipp 
Stewart, an artist and furniture de- 
signer, was the architect. ‘“We sat 
around and talked about the kind of 
place we wanted,” Mr. Spector says. 
“We had all been around the world; we 
knew the great places. What did we 
want?” Ventana became that place: 
“You read, contemplate and walk, and 
life comes together.” See page 94. 


The Collectors: Mr. and Mrs. 

F. Herbert Hoover 

Pinkie and F. Herbert Hoover regard 
their interior designer, T. Melvis 
Lowrance, as “a colleague who orches- 
trates for us,” in the continuing pro- 
cess of integrating their art acqui- 
sitions with the décor of their San 
Francisco home. Orchestrates is an es- 
pecially appropriate word, since Mr. 
Hoover has served in recent years as 
director of the Merola Memorial Fund 
of the San Francisco Opera, and Mrs. 
Hoover is a director of the Opera 
Guild. Pinkie Hoover’s interest in the 
work of Marie Laurencin, an artist well 
represented in the Hoover collection, 
led her to translate Laurencin’s poetry 
into English, and she is now working 
ona book about the artist. See page 102. 


A Diversity of Cultures 

Art consultant Richard Kaplan comes 
from a family of art collectors, and 
although his tastes have diverged from 
theirs, he is quick to credit their influ- 


ence on him. One of his uncles was a 


pioneer Pop art collector; another 
uncle, whose particular interest was 
old masters and objets de vertu, gave Mr. 
Kaplan his first taste of aesthetic de- 
light. “I'll never forget an incredible 
Fabergé egg he had,” he recalls. “In- 
side, there was a little tree in a park. It 
opened, and yellow and brown. dia- 
mond-jeweled birds came out and 
sang. Exquisite things like that stay 
with you forever.” See page 116. O 
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Baker Furniture 





ihe Baker Collectors 
Edition is a selection of repro- 
ductions which exemplify the 
enduring qualities of outstand- 
ing early design: proportion, 
detail, finish and material. Each 
is meticulously reproduced in 
the 18th century tradition of 
skilled hand-craftsmanship. 

For example, the swan 
neck pediment of our Geor- 
gian mahogany secretary is 
intricately pierced in the man- 
ner of the original. On each of 





the five drawer fronts of the 
William and Mary chest, 
inlays and bandings surround 
rare French walnut veneers. 
Both the knee and foot of the 
Chippendale cabriole chair leg 
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Collector’s Edition 








are deeply carved. 
Many more 
examples are 
available in 
fine stores 
everywhere. 
You are in- 
vited to see 
the entire 
Baker collec 
tion in any of the showrooms 


listed below through your 
furniture retailer, interior 
designer or architect. 


aker 
Kec Gi 


Showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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: ADD TO OUR ALL -COTTON TOWEL IS OUR RICH COLOR. 








To this pure perfection, we acd 
nothing but our rich colors. All of them 
vibrant. All of them luscious. 

The Luxor® Towel. 100% pure. 








“MAGENTA” 
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CELEBRATING OUR ; 
amt Taal A superb fine bodied, hand decorated porcelain, in every way true 


to the long standing tradition of excellence associated with 
Bavarian porcelain. The solid brass sculptured mounting is finished 
ina lustrous gold to compliment the detailing on the vase. 


ANNIVERSARY 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 
For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los aN Cs Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicag6, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 
Dallas Decorative Center; High Point; 329, N. SSI del Rae Te Menace ly lee 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Flérence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Toxyo, Vienna. 





The Rose's Gimlet. 
Four parts vodka, one part elegance. 


The elegance, of course, is To make the Rose’s Gimlet 
Rose’s Lime Juice. Which is the aie m3 properly, simply stir 4 to 5 parts 
essential ingredient for turning os A vodka, gin or light rum with 
any vodka into the most elegant | — b Os _ one part Rose’s Lime Juice. 
of cocktails. eas Serve ice cold, straight up or 

That's because Rose’s Lime | Se | on the rocks. 

Juice has an uncanny way f ee ee Tonight, try the Rose’s Gimlet. 
of stimulating the taste of Nico ad It’s made with elegance. To 
vodka, gin or light rum without % make you feel elegant whenever 
overasserting itself. cimen sane Me you have it. 
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Drawing by E.R. Kinstler 





: | Mastery of Architect Louis I. Kahn: 
Le ee The Yale Center for British Art 





MOST OF AMERICA’S great museums, the largest and the 
most famous, were built as splendid structures of impos- 
ing size, with columns and pediments and decorative 
sculpture on the outside, and very little art on the inside. 
Now the architect’s problem has been reversed. It has 
become how to package, if that is not too rude a word, 
full-blown collections of great importance. 


Architecture for a Collection 

This is not a brand new problem, not by a long shot. 
The Freer Gallery in Washington, for example, is an 
inviolable gem of a building. It was designed by Charles 
A. Platt, architect of stately homes, to hold Charles Lang 
Freer’s hoardings of Oriental art and some pictures by his 
contemporaries. It was opened in 1923. In a different 
mood and time, Frank Lloyd Wright’s Guggenheim Mu- 
seum in New York City was built to house a collection. 

The newest of these is the Yale Center for British Art, 
designed by the late Louis I. Kahn, who had become even 
before his death, in 1974, an architectural cult figure. The 
building is deceptively plain on the outside, a four-story, 
unornamented rectangular box whose subtleties are un- 
noticeable to the casual passerby. It could be a commer- 
cial building housing a bakery; in fact its street level is 
occupied by shops, an ingenious plan devised by Yale and 
the New Haven city officials to keep what had been a row 
of stores and a restaurant on the city’s tax rolls. 


Behind the Deceptively Plain Facade 

The inside is a very different matter. The collection the 
building houses consists of some 1,800 paintings, 20,000 
rare books—even thirteen Caxtons—having to do with 
English history, literature and life, and approximately 
12,000 prints and drawings. The collection was given by 
Paul Mellon, who started collecting fifty years ago, when 
he was a Yale undergraduate. Mr. Mellon, it should be 
noted, is now chairman of the board of the National 
Gallery in Washington, which was donated to the nation 
by his father, Andrew Mellon, and to which a new wing 
has been added, largely at Paul Mellon’s expense. De- 
signed by I.M. Pei, the new wing has just opened. 

So when Kahn sat down to his drawing board he had a 
problem to solve that was defined in large part by what he 
was to package. It was not hopes of future treasures, such 
as the Beaux-Arts architects who built the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts worked with, but a rich hoard in hand. 

| had the good fortune to see the new Yale Center for 
the first time in the company of Andrew Ritchie, the 
director emeritus of the Yale Art Gallery, and the man 
primarily responsible for Mr. Mellon’s gift. As we drove 
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from the Berkshires to New Haven, Ritchie said, “I 
suggested to Mr. Mellon that it should be a center for 
British studies that would serve the history department, 
the English department and the fine arts department. He 
liked that- idea. He not only gave the funds for the 
building (about $12 million) but an endowment for its 
maintenance, salaries for curators, and so on. He has also 
established a Center for British Studies in London.” 

It was Ritchie, too, who first suggested Kahn (‘a 
peppery little man”) for the job. Kahn had been a 
member of the architecture faculty at Yale, and his first 





pe Fe 


Russell Lynes 


View of the Library Court, Louis I. Kahn’s Yale Center for British Art. 





important building, in 1953, had been an addition to the 
Yale Art Gallery, a remarkably happy marriage of an 
uncompromisingly modern building with its Beaux-Arts 
predecessor. The basis of this marriage was not one of 
style but of material compatibility and shared elegance. 
Kahn left Yale in 1957, to become professor of architec- 
ture at the University of Pennsylvania, a return to the city 
in which he had lived as a Russian immigrant child, and 
where he studied in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Between his first Yale gallery and the new one, he 
had designed the Richards Medical Laboratories in Phila- 
delphia, the Salk Institute in La Jolla, the Kimbell Art 
Museum in Fort Worth, and a number of other structures. 
Jules D. Prown, the original director of the Center, 
continued on page 30 
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At General Electric, we know 
what makes America cook, 
as you can see from all the 
cooking versatility we’ve 
built into one superb appli- 
ance. The Microwave Cook- 
ing Center combines the 
speed and convenience of 
microwaving with the tradi- 
tional benefits of conven- 
tional cooking, and fits 
comfortably in your current 
kitchen space. 


General Electric’s ‘Microwave Guide and 
Cookbook” that comes with the Cooking 
Center is much more than a recipe book. It’s 
a complete how-to guide that takes the mys- 
tery out of microwave cooking with simple 
step-by-step lessons, recipes and 450 color 
photographs. 






























The upper microwave oven features 


the General Electric Micro- | 


Thermometer™ control. Just insert 


and set the desired temperature and _ 
the oven shuts off automatically when . 
it’s done. It also has digital time con- | 


trol and gives you the cooking flexi- 
bility of multiple power levels. « 


The surface units are engineered to 
give you an infinite choice of heat 
settings. The range is also available 
with ceramic glasstop cooking sur- 
face. The controls are conveniently 
placed at eye level next to the upper 
oven. 





The conventional oven not only gives” 


you the convenience of General 
Electric’s P-7® self-cleaning system, 








but an automatic oven timer. There | 


are also settings for bake, time bake, 
broil, and clean, in addition to tem- 
perature control. 


THE APPLIANCES AMERICA COMES HOME TO. 
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GENERAL € ELECTRIC 





ess. °Oneida Ltd., 1975 








American Colonial in Heirloom Sterling ... the silversmith’s sterling. 


The silvercube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence 
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TRIFLES 









7 Visions of 
Sugarplums 


FREE 


For a tempting free holiday 
mia catalogue filled with irresistible gifts, 
& Jie plus fashions and things for the 
Aw ; home, call TOLL- 
FREE 800-527-3476 
(in Texas, call TOLL- 
= ss”) FREE 800-492-4159; 
in Dallas, call 233-0643) or mail this 
coupon to: Trifles, RO. Box 44432, 
Dept. 40704, Dallas, Texas 75234. 
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[te offers... 


Henredon, 
Baker, 
Heritage, 
Century, 
and other 
leading lines. 


Mallory’s Ltd. is a unique source to 
those searching for an alternative to high 
prices. 


Whether your tastes range from 
Eighteenth Century to Contemporary, 
you'll find Mallory’s Ltd. offers a collec- 
tion to complement your decor — by the 
finest names in furnishings. 


Mallow Ltd 
FiO Boxe! 


150 Jacksonville, N. C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 + Mon. thru Fn. 9 to 5 
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continued from page 26 


regarded Kahn as “the greatest American architect of our 
time,” an opinion shared widely in the profession. 

“In the early presentations of his scheme for the 
building,” Ritchie said, ‘Kahn talked principally about 
light and an arrangement of reflectors in its roof, which 
he planned in order to get precisely the right amount of 
daylight to illuminate the works of art without glare, no 
matter whether it was summer or winter.” 

The first impression on entering the museum and its 
courtyard is of an encompassing, but not glaring, light 
and airiness. The test of Kahn’s plan, however, is on the 
fourth floor, where the painting and sculpture galleries 
are located. There, in rooms covered with a neutral fabric, 
and with domed commnes, Ee 5 glow on the walls— 





Lous KAHN HAS BEEN @7iaiie 
THE GREATEST AMIUEINIG3zaaie) 
ARCHITECT OF OUR ii 


the penne collesmen eE Erelieh pain it is said, 
outside the United Kingdom. The roof of the building is 
constructed of nearly 200 skylights of double-domed 
acrylic bubbles, with filters to keep out ultraviolet light 
that might damage the paintings, and louvers to control 
the amount of light under varying conditions of weather. * 


Light-filled Galleries on a Humane Scale 
Kahn said that he wanted to achieve an approximation 
of the feel of an English country house, the kind of 
atmosphere in which the paintings originally hung. What 
he has achieved is perhaps not that but an entirely ° 
modern and sympathetic setting, at once friendly and 
light, elegantly spare without being in any sense clinical. 
He has used beautiful honey-colored wood with traver- 
tine and a warm gray concrete, and he has opened the 
galleries to the courtyards (there are two) with wide 
glassless windows, so that while the individual galleries 
are humanely small, there is no sense of confined space. It 
is a sort of miracle of intimacy with no closed doors. It 
needs to be felt, as well as seen, to be believed. It is worth 

going a very long way to see and feel. 

Kahn enthusiasts, and there are many of them, also 
have an opportunity to see another aspect of how this 
remarkable man’s mind worked. But not’in New Haven. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is circulating an 
exhibition of his travel drawings, watercolors and prints. 
They are on the road and will be at the Drawing Center in 
New York, through August 12; at the AIA Foundation, in 
the Octagon, Washington, D.C., September 22 through 
December 29; at the Museum of Art at the University of 
Oregon, February and March, 1979; and at the Columbus 
(Ohio) Gallery of Fine Arts, in April and May. 0 





A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 
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Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


BOOKS WERE a 
prized rarity un- 
til the nineteenth 
century. At that 
time, printing and 
binding became 
easier, and thus 
less costly. This 
finely bound collection exemplifies the 
great editions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; which featured 
high-quality materials and excellence 
of execution. They were crafted by 
artists who took great care in the elab- 
oration and mounting (i.e., binding). 
Since leathers made from goat and calf 
skins held their shape best, took dye 
well and were easy to stamp and tool, 
they were the binding materials most 
often used. Inventive gold-leafed mo- 
tifs, and beautiful endpapers such as a 
water-marbleized one developed in 
Persia, contributed to and enriched 
the total effect. See page 37. 





THOUGH SEEN here 
on a server, this & 
Meissen surtout de | 
table was conceived 
as an elegantly ™ 
frivolous dining table centerpiece—a 
favorite eighteenth-century folly for 
royalty and for the affluent. Rococo in 
mode, its gilded porcelain columns 
resemble a garden pavilion, with tiny 
vines, flowers and lattice enriching the 
effect. Because such architectural ca- 
prices in porcelain, gold and/or silver 
were rare and expensive, they were 
often rented from suppliers. Earlier 
forms may have been made from sugar 
or wax. See page 40. 





THIS UNUSUAL work 
was painted on can- 


vas in the eigh- 
teenth century by 
an unknown maste! 


of the School of 
Cuzco, which was 
composed princi- 
pally of Peruvian Indian and mestizo 
artists. Drawing upon traditional Eu- 
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ropean imagery to create a unique 
iconography, they utilized Antwerp 
engravings and Spanish paintings as 
models. The cultural collision and fu- 
sion that resulted from the conquest of 
the Inca empire—of which Cuzco was 
the capital—by Pizarro, in 1532, is ex- 
emplified by such magical paintings as 
this one, which depicts an archangel 
holding a harquebus. The works of the 
Cuzco School, or Circle, are alter- 
nately flat and realistic, primitive and 
sophisticated; all display, however, a 
consistently unrestrained decorative 
splendor. See page 107. 


ca 4 





BEN SCHONZEIT may be regarded as one 
of the first and most important of the 
Photo-Realists. Projecting his own 
photographic slides on velvet-smooth 
wet-sanded canvases, Schonzeit began 
to paint acrylic portraits, such as this 
large work entitled Dione, around 
1970. While the realism of these works 
dictates that even variations in sharp- 
ness of “focus” correspond to a photo- 
graph, the result is also a portrait of 
timeless imagery. See page 117. 





PON RETURNING to the United States 


from Hawaii in 1977, American artist 


painted these water 
lilies. Raffael, who usually works from 


Joseph Raffa 





































photographs he takes himself, enjoy 
depicting the interplay of real an 
water-reflected flora with oils on larg 
canvases. These natural fantasies, wit 
their captivating color surfaces, seen 
to undulate between the real, the sur 
real and the abstract. See page 118. 


SURMOUNTING an OC- 
tagonal pedestal, 
this Gothic carved- 
wood figure at the 
top of a twisted 
wood newel be- 
comes an architec- 
tural element of 
the circular stair- 
way surrounding 
it. The heraldic fig- 
ure, holding a sword and shield, wears 
short tunic and long hose. Its primiti 
qualities—unscaled proportions, e 
pecially the overly large head, shallo 
carving and stiffness of pose—add to 
rustic appeal. The seated lion behin 
the figure resembles a dog, in scale; th 
curled details of the hair of both me 
and beast enhance the charm of t 
sculpture. See page 130. 


THE FAMILY Of rose-co 
ored glazes called far 
ille rose belongs to 
sequence of Chine: 
glaze refinements | 
the K’ang Hsi perio 
the other promine 
colors in the sequen 
take the French te 
verte, noire and jaune. These colors w 
enameled over a hard, opaque whit 
glaze base; the lustrous white grou 
seems to increase the transpar 
quality of the dominant color 
characterizes each family. Some of t 
plates are patterned after a Japan 
prototype; others have a central mo 
such as a basket of flowers. Thou 
these plates and vases were made 
export, it is difficult to disting 
them from the still finer porcelains) 
made by the Chinese for their own) 
pleasure. See page 131.0) 











Some people set their sights higher than others. 


Seagram's VO. 


Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the el ners 


CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES, 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. 
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A “child king” peers out at us through 
4000 years of recorded history. 


The king? Tutankhamun 
The maker? Boehm 


A limited edition of 1000 
Write or call for availability and price. 


Boehm 
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1201 The Boardwalk ¢ PO Box 177 @ Atlantic City, NJ 08404 ¢ 609/348-4800 





La Maison de Saussure 
Restoring the Elegance of a Sumptuous Past in Geneva 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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opposite: The impressive stone mansion in Geneva called La Maison de Saussure dates from 1712; an 
ornamental iron balcony and the carved corbel above the round window relieve the classical 
austerity of the architecture. anove: A view from the Entrance Hall to the light-filled Grand Salon 
introduces an elegant balanced design: pairs of Roman marble heads and lighted built-in vitrines 
displaying rare books flank a doorway that frames a perfectly symmetrical arrangement. BELow: An 
archaic Greek marble bust of Hercules and Hermes faces opposite perspectives of the entrance hall. 


GREAT CITIES, like great families, have a 
rich private history, and Geneva is no 
exception to the rule. But, unlike 
some cities whose colorful past has 
been obscured by the present, Ge- 
neva’s history is writ large for all to 
see. In the upper part of the city, 
known as the Old Town and once the 
site of a Roman forum, tangible evi- 
dence of that history can be found. 
Since the time of the Reformation, 
when Geneva welcomed all those 





who for reasons of conscience 
wished to make it their home, the 
city has had an international charac- 
ter. As time went on, it continued to 
attract distinguished Europeans, and 
the eighteenth century brought an- 
other great influx, predominantly 
French. It was a period of flowering 
for every branch of the tree. 

Among the newcomers were some 
of the most brilliant minds, sharpest 
wits and most dashing aristocrats in 
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Designed by the French 
architect Abeille, the house took five years 
to construct, and was 
completed in 1712. 


LEFT AND ABOVE: A sixty-candle French crystal chandelier from the Rothschild collection and a 
kingwood and ormolu Louis XV bureau plat provide the central focus of the 1,000-square-foot 
Grand Salon. Fine French silk damask, fireside marquises by Sené, a Pluvinet canapé and an 
Aubusson rug contribute to the subtle atmosphere of period luxe; pier mirrors reflect 18th-century 
portraits. M. Pierre Sciclounoff has painstakingly restored the Neo-Classical carved and gilded 
boiseries and the parquet flooring. The doorway leads past two adjoining salons to the library. 


Europe, who—in this hospitable at- 
mosphere—felt free to sing their 
songs, expound their theories and 
write their plays. Along with their 
intellectual baggage, they brought 
with them their recipes for living a 
good life, the ingredients including 
beautiful surroundings, such as they 
enjoyed in France. And, in addition 
to other benefits they bestowed on 
Geneva, they brought a new ap- 
proach to architecture and art. 


The big houses of the seventeenth 
century were sober and serviceable, 
and the house as display piece had 
not yet been considered by the Ge- 
nevans. But now, along with other 
innovations, this concept came into 
favor, and the city began to plan 
ensembles of fine townhouses built 
in the French style. Soon afterwards 
wealthy citizens took up the same 
idea, and began to construct great 
mansions within high walls—most of 








asove: The pastel-toned Dining Room frequently accommodates a large number of guests for dinner, 
following a concert in the music room. Fragile Meissen porcelain objects in the Chinese style 
harmonize with delicately detailed chinoiserie panels attributed to Pillement, and a 19th-century 
Savonnerie rug; the Louis XVI chairs are by Pluvinet. orrosite: Brass-trimmed shelves containing 
leather-bound books, circa 1600-1800, completely line the tall Library walls. A Louis XVI tulipwood 
and marquetry bureau de cylindre adds rich rounded form to the background regularity of the room. 


them along the rue des Granges and 
the rue Beauregard. The owners, 
when they departed, left these splen- 
did houses as a legacy, together with 
the indelible imprint of their culture. 
And so they remain today, without 
visible alterations, to remind pos- 
terity of great wealth, tempered by 
great taste, used to achieve not only 
harmonious surroundings but a way 
of life noted for its charm and ele- 
gance—at the time possibly un- 
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paralleled outside of France itself. 
Perhaps the most magnificent of 
these houses is La Maison de Saussure. 
Designed by the French architect 
Abeille for A.J. Lullin, a member of a 
rich and famous Genevan family, it 
took five years to construct, and was 
completed in 1712. Later the house 
passed into the hands of a daughter 
who was married to Honoré Benedict 
Saussure, distinguished Genevan. 
Today this couple’s descendants oc- 


cupy one entire wing of the house. 
Since 1954 Pierre Sciclounoff, a 
Genevan lawyer and bon vivant who 
is a friend of the family, has taken 
over the major part of the mansion. A 
passionate collector of eighteenth- 
century art and antique furniture, he 
has found in the beautifully propor- 
tioned rooms of the mansion an ideal 
setting for his fine pieces. The first 
eleven years of his tenure were all 
given over to restoring the building. 
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The parquet flooring was renewed, 
and the boiseries were restored in the 
antique way—with wax and overlaid 
with, gold leaf. To make the silk 
damask that covers the walls and 
hangs at the French windows of the 
grand salon, Pierre Sciclounoff called 
upon the same weavers who made 
the silks for Versailles when it was 
renovated. The large crystal chan- 
deliers in all three salons come from 
the house of the grandfather of Baron 


ee 


de Rothschild. The one in the grand 
salon has not been electrified, but is 
lighted by sixty wax candles, which 
give a soft and flattering glow. 

The walls of the small compact 
library are solidly lined with rare 
books, mostly of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Among others, 
they include the Tronchin collec- 
tion—Tronchin was Voltaire’s doc- 
tor—the personal library of André 
Maurois, and a first edition of Di- 
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derot’s encyclopedia. The principal 
article of furniture is a handsome 
ormolu-mounted marquetry desk, 
kept from drying out by the simple 
means of placing an open jar of water 
under its rolltop. The upstairs sitting 
room contains the owner's collec- 
tions of malachite boxes, objects of 
agate and precious minerals, and 
some Fabergé boxes and other bibe- 
lots. Also there is sculpture by 
Houdon—among other pieces two 
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collection of art. 


The beautifully 
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provide an ideal setting 
for Pierre Sciclounoff's fine 
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pairs of busts: one the clay model, the 
other the stone carving made from it. 
The walls of the guest suite sitting 
room are hung with drawings by 
eighteenth-century masters—chiefly 
Pillement, Hubert Robert, Boucher 
and Carracci. The bathrooms have 
been as generously provided with 
beautiful objects as any other rooms. 
The master bath, for example, con- 
tains objects of precious jade, ormolu 
and vermeil. There is, in addition, a 
wood-burning fireplace with a Louis 
XVI white marble mantelpiece, 
above which hangs one of the largest 
ormolu wall clocks in existence. 

Pierre Sciclounoff is well known 
for his lavish hospitality. He likes to 
give small dinners and large balls— 
and concerts. In the music room, 
whose acoustics were tested by Her- 
bert von Karajan, more than one 
hundred guests have listened to great 
music, and then stayed on for dinner. 
Even the courtyard has been brought 

“into play as a theater. On one occa- 
sion it was the scene of the world 

‘ premiere of a ballet choreographed 
_and directed by Balanchine, and per- 
formed by a group of American 
dancers headed by Patricia Neary. 

It might well be assumed that La 
Maison de Saussure received many 
guests of historical importance—and 
it did. One of these was Napoleon, 
who stopped here for three days as a 
guest of the Saussures on his way to 
the Grand St. Bernard Pass. 

At one time, the tempestuous 
Mme de Staél lived in the house with 
Benjamin Constant, then her lover. 
During one of their quarrels, Con- 
stant attempted to escape her wrath, 
and headed for freedom down the 
grand staircase. Mme de Staél was 
not having this, however. She, too, 
could run, and she caught him by the 
hand when he had almost reached 
the ground floor. She tugged so hard, 
_and he clung to the balustrade so 
desperately, that the beautiful iron 
grillwork was permanently bent. In 
memory of this episode it has never 
been straightened out, but remains 
charmingly distorted—to remind us 
that our idols have feet of clay. 

—Helen Barnes 

















opposite: The small Plum Salon permits intimate conversation amid the grandeur. The dense, 
plum-toned velvet wallcovering enhances a portrait of Martin Luther by Cranach, a portrait of 
Louis XIV after the Rigaud original, and portraits (see petaits) of Rembrandt's parents by the 
School of Rembrandt. ror: In the sitting room of the master suite, paintings hung low detail pale 
walls covered in menswear serge, while an Aubusson rug patterns the floor. Two Houdon stone 
busts and their identical clay models, and collections of boxes and bibelots—in malachite, onyx, 
enamel, gilt bronze—add interest. above: Sleek modern tubs encased in polished metal update the 
comfortable velvet-wrapped Master Bath. The Louis XV gilt-bronze cartel and candelabra, and the 
French biscuit de Saint-Cloud porcelain sculpture groups augment the room’s striking refinement. 
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Creative Voyage 


The Unusual Renovation of an Oceangoing Yacht 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSEPH BRASWELL, ASID, AND WARD WILLOUGHBY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH AND MICHEL DES JARDINS 











The owners of a large oceangoing yacht asked designers Joseph Braswell and Ward 
Willoughby to create a convivial milieu in harmony with their sophisticated style of 
living. The resultant interiors—purposely devoid of the usual nautical motifs—are refined 
and seaworthy. PRECEDING PAGES AND Top: A mirrored wall, broken by olivewood panels 
that conceal a film library, increases the already spacious dimensions of the Main 
Saloon. The rounded tub chairs and sofa and the gracefully curved armchairs contrast 
with the geometric carpet from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. The custom piano 

and other large pieces of furniture are:secured to the deck. 


CHOREOGRAPHY is not a word often 
used in association with interior de- 
sign, but it keeps reoccurring in the 
conversation of Joseph Braswell and 
Ward Willoughby, as they discuss 
the sleight of hand they performed 
recently—the transformation, within 
the course of eight weeks, of an aging 
motor yacht that had been “virtually 
dry docked” in California, into a 
remarkably sleek and unexpectedly 
complex marine residence. 

“Actually, there are two words to 
describe what we went through,” 
says Ward Willoughby. “Choreogra- 
phy and logistics. Without the most 
intricate juggling of other projects, a 
lot of cooperation from our suppliers 
and, naturally, sheer driven panic in 
ourselves, we would never have man- 
aged to complete everything—and | 
mean everything down to table linen 
and flowers—in two months.” 

“Our tastes are coordinated,” says 
Mr. Braswell. ‘““That was one great 
advantage. And our decisions were 
affected by what was available on 
such short notice. These factors gave 
the project a number of limitations 
which, in fact, I rather relished. 
When you know what you can’t do, 
your mind tends to crystallize very 
quickly around what is possible.” 

In appearance, the two designers 


could not be less alike. Joseph. 


Braswell is an elegant and imperturb- 
able figure dressed in rather severe 
gray, While Ward Willoughby spar- 
kles with a certain fin-de-siécle fri- 
volity. When they are seen together, 
it is easy to understand the indi- 
vidual qualities that—taken togeth- 
er—form the essence of their work. 
Certainly a mixture of gravity and 
ease, of formality and humor, is to be 
found in the many saloons of the 
yacht whose interiors they designed. 

The yacht was intended for a large 
family with many business and so- 
cial obligations, a family with a dis- 
tinct international background. 
Sophisticated and conservative, the 
owners wanted nothing that was re- 
motely nautical—in the accepted 
sense of the word—neither was there 
to be anything suggesting any spe- 
cific national character. Since people 





The owners 


OPPosITE BELOW: A pair of 18th-century 
English pilasters add a traditional accent to 
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and natural materials in the Study complement 


three drawings by Tadaaki Kuwayama. 





from Clarence House. asove: Tawny colors 
Carpet from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 


the polished lines of the Dining Saloon. 
Leather upholstery, here and in main saloon, 





Michel des Jardins 
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The sleek yacht, which usually sails the Mediterranean, is a welcoming haven for 
frequent sojourners. Its nine staterooms present a unified design, yet each has a 
unique personality. ror: Two bold lithographs by Charles Hinman are ideally suited 
to a stateroom appointed with tailored bedcoverings and unornamented furniture. 
aBoveE: Fresh spatter-patterned fabric and wallcovering by Hinson & Company 
characterize another stateroom. The wall-mounted lamps are from Hansen. 








of many nationalities were to be 
guests on board, the nine staterooms 
and five major saloons had to be at 
once neutral and somehow indi- 
vidual in character. “ Avoiding bland- 
ness was our second priority, after 
we'd decided to race for the eight- 
week deadline,” says Mr. Willough- 
by, his eyes dancing at the memory of 
all the organized chaos. 

After Mr. Braswell returned to 
New York with Jack Robinson, an 
associate who had carefully mea- 
sured the craft—and both Mr. Bras- 
well and Mr. Willoughby had 
recovered from the “bizarre, hapless” 
feeling of the deadline—the team set 
to work to design everything, while 
the yacht itself sailed from California 
to Florida, where the work of renova- 
tion was to begin. ‘“When we arrived 
in Fort Lauderdale to supervise the 
beginning of construction—well, it 
was like The Day of the Locust. A 
hundred workmen were waiting to 
go on board, and soon they were 
swarming all over the place, with the 
usual farcical results. Newly built 
walls would have to be demolished 
because electrical wires had not been 
put in, that kind of thing. I hope 
we're not dwelling on all this too 
long, because I wouldn’t want us to 
get the reputation of designers who 


can do things in eight weeks. It was a ° 


wonderful experience, of course, but 
we wouldn’t want to repeat it.” 

The deadline came and was met 
successfully. A gleaming new yacht, 
redesigned from fore to aft, sailed 
across the Atlantic to Marseilles, and 
the two designers followed by plane 
to add the finishing touches. These 
included a stopover in Paris for “gal- 
lons of perfume,” a tour of suburban 
gardens for fresh flowers, and to re- 
pair what small damage had taken 
place as a result of an’unaccustomed 
ocean voyage. “She will essentially 
cruise between the Mediterranean 
ports,” explains Mr. Braswell. 

The saga of logistical derring-do 
successfully recounted, Mr. Braswell 
and Mr. Willoughby sit back, allow- 
ing the excitement of their verbal 
reconstruction to fade. Then they 
begin to deal with the other side of 





the coin: the aesthetic problems. 
“There are two things to bear in mind 
here: the fact that everything has to 
be secured, ona vessel, and of course 
the matter of time. The owners are 
conservative and, perhaps, had there 
been more breathing space, we might 
have persuaded them to accept 
slightly less traditional solutions.” 

The main saloon is a paradigm of 
the team’s intentions. It is surprising- 
ly large—twenty-two feet by thirty- 
two—but grandeur and intimacy are 
carefully counterpointed. ‘As usual, 
we tried to keep an awareness of 
basic structure, with a reasonable 
deference toward cosmetics. For in- 
stance, the coved overhead existed. 
We added lighting, and painted it the 
palest apricot, which is very flatter- 
ing. The bulkheads were paneled ina 
dark, depressing wood. So we put 
gallons of gray pickled finish over 
them, to lighten and soften the ef- 
fect.” Other elements are surpris- 
ingly unnautical in their intention. A 
“pair of olivewood panels conceals a 

,massive film library, as well as 

screening the contral center for the 
gacht’s complex communications 
system. Every large item of furniture 
is lashed to the floor, while smaller 
pieces have their own pegs along the 
walls. The outfitting of a luxury yacht 
is perhaps the most rigid and least 
spontaneous of all interior design. 

The dining saloon was another 
testing ground. Again, unusual di- 
mensions—eighteen feet by twenty— 
allowed a certain grandiloquence 
free rein. Mirrors and eighteenth- 
century pine columns are elements 
that appear in the saloon, and both 
are unexpected in the context. Dark, 
rich colors are used extensively, and 
throughout the yacht slatted wooden 
screens provide a continuous dis- 
guise for often asymmetrical archi- 
tecture, while each of the staterooms 
is tinged with its own mood. 

“It Was a big test—and we passed 
it,” says Ward Willoughby. “Well 
after all, Ward, we run a tight ship 
around here,” adds Mr. Braswell. Un- 
der the circumstances, the nautical 
jest may well be forgiven. 

— David Halliday 

















The designers explain, “We had to work out a balance between function and luxury.” 
top: Functionalism is the keynote in a stateroom made dramatic by the use of vivid 
colors. Built-in storage areas are beneath beds that also serve as sofas. All fabrics from 
Hinson & Company. asove: Floor-to-ceiling bed draperies can be drawn, leaving an 
uncluttered sitting area in this stateroom. For seagoing safety, corners are rounded 

on much of the custom-made furniture such as night tables covered in lizard skin. 
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One Bold Stroke 


Mastering a Small Space with Flair 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANDREW F. TAUBER 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY IRVING SCHILD 


THE SPECIAL GENIUS Of every young 
interior designer often shows itself in 
the imaginative handling of small 
and difficult spaces. Unspoiled by 
limitless budgets and thirty-two- 
room triplexes overlooking Central 
Park or Rittenhouse Square, they 
forge their design strategies with 
rigor, precision and sometimes bril- 
liance. The small New York apart- 
ment of Andrew Tauber exemplifies 
the triumph of one such youthful 
designer over what might appear to 
be an impossible space. 

This remarkable lodging is in New 
York’s Murray Hill, a district abound- 
ing with studios carved from the 
townhouses of a once grand neigh- 
borhood. Taking one of these studios 
with little more to recommend it than 
a working fireplace and a lack of the 
cornices and moldings that clutter 
such New York houses, Mr. Tauber 
created an intimate setting of ele- 
gance and great warmth. 

“In New York, with many small 
apartments lacking architectural in- 
terest, the more you obliterate the 
background, the more you can work 
with it,” says the young designer. 
This point of view explains the total 
blackout of every background ele- 
ment, providing a calculated point of 
departure as well as an unexpected 
potential for dramatic color accents. 


Designer Andrew Tauber has triumphed 
over the inherent restrictions of a one-room 
Manhattan apartment by calculating the 
visual impact of antiques against an opaque 
dark background. Matte satin upholstery 
and moiré draperies by Scalamandré allow 
the patterns of 19th-century Cabestan rugs 
to predominate. The Louis XVI gilt mirror 
appears to float, asserting its presence, while 
the French steel campaign bed, circa 1830, is 
a more subtle element of the design. 


For the background, Mr. Tauber 
believes in using only one color—in 
this case, black, which he then ani- 
mates with “little shots of everything 
else.” There are many subtle coun- 
terpoints: the blues and whites of 
Chinese porcelains, the pastels of a 
flowered screen, the muted tones of 
striking antique Oriental rugs. 

“Black,” he says, “can become a 
real color. It lets a collection stand 
out. I don’t like strong colors hap- 
pening all at once. I don’t like print 
explosions with two hundred house 
plants. That’s not decoration. In 
smaller spaces you have to be calm, 
unless you like to change things 
every year. For me, however, there 
must be no exciting patterns that 
become boring after a week. Patterns 
can come from porcelains and Chi- 
nese scrolls; from a flower—or simply 
from an unusual play of light.” 

The majority of patterns in An- 
drew Tauber’s haven come from the 
contrasting visual energies of his fine 
collection of Chinese art. ‘In collect- 
ing, I’d rather keep going up by buy- 
ing one really good thing at a time— 
things that are not only beautiful but 
an investment. My paintings are all 
K’ang Hsi or Ming and came from a 
Fogg Museum ‘sell-off.’ The porce- 
lains are all Ch’ien Lung or K’ang 
Hsi. I’ve quite passed through the 
Export Ware phase, you see 

Andrew Tauber freely admits that 
the extreme elegance of the black 
background of his home might not 
be the solution for every space. How- 
ever, it seems ideal for his small 
apartment, creating a quietly dra- 
matic backdrop for a noteworthy col- 
lection. “If you have a large and 
classic room, it’s all right to paint it 











pale lettuce green: But few people 
have that. I might like to live in the 
Petit Trianon, but I don’t. The success 
of this space is based on an ‘edu- 
cated’ approach to interior design. 
Getting a feeling of what’s appropri- 
ate is being ‘educated,’ I think.” 

He jokingly defines his own taste 
as aiming at “something between 
Pauline de Rothschild and Rose 
Cumming.” He admires the former’s 
restrained perfection, the latter’s ani- 
mated and harmonious mixture of 
period styles. Understatement is the 
key to his design logic. “I like things 
that are almost hidden—low tables 
off in a corner, with something fabu- 
lous on them, things that don’t hit 
you in the eye all at once.” 

But the designer’s sense of visual 
drama and placement are remark- 
able. “It’s fine to put things where 
they shouldn't be. By placing brackets 
near the ceiling, for example, I’ve 
pulled the room up.” Such measured 
gestures have maximum design im- 
pact. A picture hung low on a screen 
panel gives a sense of place to an 
intimate dining area; vases under ta- 
bles, or on brackets hung over framed 
Chinese scrolls, dramatically articu- 
late vertical space; an overscaled con- 
crete garden column topped by a vase 
holding two exceptionally long spiky 
flowers brings everything into clear 
focus with a sudden and perhaps 
unexpected flare of visual bravura. 

In spite of the obvious drama, in 
spite of the flourishes of the de- 
signer’s broad vocabulary, the atmo- 
sphere of the small apartment is one 
of a quietly persuasive distinction 
and charm. It is, as Andrew Tauber 
says, ‘a lovely place to come back to 
after the day’s work—something se- 
rene, something your own.” 

+—John Loring 














Lert: A vertical space is elongated by a 
multiplicity of objects, particularly the Ming 
painting of a sage and his attendants. The 
symmetrical arrangement includes a Louis 
XVI gilt-bronze clock and three K’ang Hsi 
celadon bottles decorated with peach bloom 
dragons. opposite: An 18th-century 
chinoiserie screen backdrops a setting for 
intimate dining. To augment the tonal 
interlude, pale Brunschwig & Fils brocade 
upholsters the Louis XVI cane-back bergéres. 
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Art: Portraits of the Famous 
Photographic Studies in Black and White 


James Joyce, Berenice Abbott, circa 1929. Photograph printed 
by Abbott; 11” x 14”. Berenice Abbott's interest in realism is seen 
in her series of portraits of James Joyce, which seem to capture his 
shy egotism. Courtesy, Marlborough Gallery, New York. 


THE PERCEPTIVE and witty Confederate 
diarist Mary Boykin Chesnut tells 
how her nephew, age nine, hit a page 
in her private photo album with both 
furious fists: It was a photograph of 
“that vulgar man,” Abe Lincoln. But 
people also collected photographs of 
the handsome actor who was his 
assassin. This is not really extraordi- 
nary, for most of us are aficionados of 
the famous, and are drawn irresist- 
opposite: Greta Garbo, George Hoyningen- 

Huene, circa 1959. Photograph; 11” x 14”. 

In pensive elegance, Garbo embodies the 


artist’s fascination with womanhood. 
Courtesy, Sonnabend Gallery, New York. 





TEXT BY BEN MADDOW 


ibly to their photographs. Photog- 
raphy is, after all, a peculiar amalgam 
of art and reality, and it presents life 
in a way not experienced before. 
Ever since its invention by Niépce, 
in the late 1820s, and its improve- 
ment and exploitation by the show- 
man Daguerre, portraits of the fa- 
mous and the infamous have been a 
marvelous passion with collectors. 
The great commercial studios like 
Brady’s, in Washington; Sarony’s, in 
New York; Napoleon III's friend Dis- 
déri’s, in Paris; Bassano’s, in London 
all photographed the famous be- 
cause it was gratifying and profitable. 





Marion Davies, Cecil Beaton, circa 1930. Photograph; 
12%” x 1744’. Miss Davies’s languid gaze glows from the depths of 
the contrasting dark background. The theatrical world has often 
been glamorized by Beaton’s lens. Collection, A.D., New York. 


They charged nothing to anyone 
already known in public fashion, but 
in return they kept the copyright and 
could sell original daguerreotypes 
or, with the invention of the wet plate 
negative, as many copies 
chose. Authentic photographs from 
the mid-nineteenth century—es- 
pecially by masters like Hill and Ad- 
amson in Scotland, or Southworth 
and Hawes in Boston, are now ex- 
tremely valuable. Thus we have por- 
traits that tell us what people like 
Liszt, Dumas, Wagner, 
Emerson, Melville, Hawthorne, 
Mark Twain and Queen Victoria 


as they 


Carlyle, 



























Georgia O'Keeffe and 
Orville Cox, Canyon de 
Chelly National Monument 
Arizona, Ansel Adams, 
1937. Photograph; 14” x 
11’. Ansel Adams has 
successfully captured the 
Western landscape as a 
photographer, author and 
conservationist. He was 
joined on one expedition 
by artist Georgia O'Keeffe 
and guide Orville Cox, 
and caught them in this 
now famous pose. 
Courtesy, G. Ray 
Hawkins Gallery, 

Los Angeles. 








Portrait photography is an 





amalgam of art and reality. 
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Marlene Dietrich, Hurrell, circa 1936. Photograph; 1994’ x 15%4”’. Miss Dietrich’s casually seductive pose 
exemplifies Hurrell’s mastery of the Hollywood still photograph. Courtesy, George Hurrell, Los Angeles. 


looked like when they were alive, and 
in the case of Victor Hugo, even on 
the morning of his death. How won- 
derful it would be if photography 
had been invented centuries earlier, 
say, in the Renaissance; we would 


opposite: 1. Katharine Hepburn; freshness 

and naiveté are personified; Ernest Bachrach, 
1937. Silver bromide print; 8%” x 1144”. 
Courtesy, G. Ray Hawkins Gallery, Los 
Angeles. 2. Mlle Chanel, in a previously 
unpublished shot; Horst, 1937. Photograph; 
8” x 10”. Courtesy, Sonnabend Gallery, New 
York. 3. Grandma Moses. Newman places his 
studies amidst symbols of their life styles. 

© Arnold Newman, 1949. Photograph; 8” x 
10”. Courtesy, Light Gallery, New York. 

4. Pablo Casals; throbbing tones are given a 
physical dimension; Yousuf Karsh, 1954. 
Photograph; 16” x 20’. Courtesy, G. Ray 
Hawkins Gallery, Los Angeles. 





now have photographs of Columbus, 
da Vinci, Galileo and the Borgias. 
But there is the opportunity to 
collect portraits of the more recently 
great and famous, not only to satisfy 
our hypnotic passion for people’s 
faces, hands and postures, but also as 
valuable objects in themselves. And 
while it’s commonly assumed that 
photographic prints have a lesser 
value—because they can be made 
from a negative in infinite quantity 
and with uniform quality—it’s not 
true. The negative does slowly 
change and deteriorate, depending 
on how it has been kept. What is far 
more important is the fact that every 
print, even from the same negative, is 


absolutely unique. No negative can 
contain the full luminous range, from 
dark to light, of which the human eye 
is capable. Therefore, in order to 
stretch this scale, and further, in 
order to emphasize and alter certain 
portions of the print, the photogra- 
pher works for hours in a darkroom. 
With a special tool, or more often 
simply with his hand, he interrupts 
the path of light from the negative to 
the paper print. Thus he brings fine 
detail into the darks, or, more deli- 
cately, into the highlights. 

Of course, even in this lonely and 
claustrophobic time in the darkroom, 
the photographer still works with 


inked on page 14( 














Near the 


Bois de Boulogne 
Parisian Designer Blends Decor and Architecture 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SERGE ROYAUX 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 
TEXT BY PHILIPPE JULLIAN 





The Entrance Hall of M. and Mme Gérard 
Beaufour’s fifteen-room Paris apartment 
announces traditional inspirations in an 

atmosphere of subtle sophistication. Signed 
Louis XVI furniture—painted Falconet 
armchairs, and a mahogany trictrac table 
by Petit—is illuminated by a rare 

Directoire mahogany lantern. 


60 


AS MUCH AS he appreciates fine furni- 
ture and fabrics, Parisian interior de- 
signer Serge Royaux is perhaps more 
enamored of architecture—even to 
the point of collecting architectural 
drawings. And, for the interiors he 
designs, he often prefers to minimize 
the role of décor. He would far rather 
redesign a room architecturally than 
hide incorrect proportions behind a 
mass of fabric and draperies. 

To his great good fortune he re- 
cently completed a project that al- 
lowed him to act as both architect 
and interior designer. M. Gérard 
Beaufour, a prominent businessman, 





owned a house in Normandy filled 
with fine eighteenth-century furni- 
ture. In Paris, on the other hand, he 
wanted a modern apartment that 
would complement his collection of 
contemporary art. Without being a 
collector as such, he does have some 
important paintings: a large Du- 
buffet, two canvases by Mark Tobey, 
as well as work by Lesieur and oth-. 
ers. He was anxious to bring together 
a mixture of antique furniture and 
contemporary painting—all in a sim- 
ple and unostentatious way. It was a 
fortunate circumstance that his ideas 
about understatement and simplicity 


were so very close to the beliefs of 
Serge Royaux himself. They collabo- 
rated extensively on the project. 

On the site of a private house of no 
particular distinction, near the Bois 
de Boulogne, M. Beaufour was in the 
process of erecting an apartment 
complex with generous space and 
high ceilings—a far cry from the 
usual*apartment building. Basically 
he was creating the block of apart- 
ments to conform to his own way of 
life. He and his wife had a good deal 
of excellent Louis XVI furniture and 
an extensive collection of books—not 
to mention two children in their 


teens. They needed ample space, and 
they were also accustomed to enter- 
taining dinner guests regularly. With 
their particular needs clearly in mind 
Serge Royaux obtained the architec- 
tural drawings of the proposed build- 
ing. And, even as the building was 
rising, he was designing their apart- 
ment down to the last detail. 

One of the most pleasant aspects 
of the apartment is the fact that it is 
surrounded by trees on two sides, 
and the entrance hall in the center is 
always bright and clear—opening on 
one side to a large salon and on the 
other side to the dining room. The 





To create a fitting architectural context for 
the Salon, designer Serge Royaux used Louis 
XVI paneling, bookcases, doors and a 
mantel from the Chateau de Belboeuf, once 
the home of the duc de Morny. Dark Louis 
XVI mahogany furniture and 18th-century 
terra-cotta sculptures and vases accent the 
clean light design. Paintings are suspended 
from chains against clear wall space covered 
in crushed linen velvet; the same muted 
texture covers upholstered pieces. Painted 
armchairs, signed by Delaisement, were 
originally owned by the comte de Provence; 
the twelve-door bookcase is by Leleu. 











ABove: Light warms the tasteful Salon, 
adding luster to the mellow Louis XVI 
mahogany bureau plat that divides the long 
room and separates a pair of abstract 
paintings by Mark Tobey. opposite: A gold 
Dubuffet canvas contrasts with the highly 


polished severity of the Directoire mahogany 


Dining Room table and chairs. A large 18th- 
century Swedish crystal chandelier 
contributes sparkle to the formal setting, 
while one of two 18th-century green 

granite vases on mahogany column- 

shaped pedestals brings another highly 
selective texture into play. 


entrance hall is decorated simply 


with Louis XVI boiseries painted 
white, a color that characterizes all 
the reception rooms. Two doors cut 
in the paneling lead to other areas of 
the apartment—one to a guest room 
and the bedroom belonging to M. 
and Mme Beaufour, the other to the 
children’s wing and the kitchen. The 
kitchen, in fact, may be one of the 
most pleasant in Paris, with a view 
from the window stretching across 
the Bois de Boulogne to the sky- 
scrapers of La Défense—a view quite 
reminiscent of Manhattan. 

The great sweep of the salon is 





divided by a desk and a green plant. 
Imposing mahogany bookshelves 
with Medici vases on top of them set 
the tone of the décor. It is a very 
simple décor, late Louis XVI, dating 
from around 1785, when,the English 
influence was strong. Thus there is a 
great deal of mahogany: a superb 
bureau plat, for example, and a large 
marble-topped table made by the 
famous cabinetmaker Canabas. 
Between the two World Wars one 
of the Europeans with the most ex- 
quisite taste was Emilio Terry: an 
architect in the tradition of Palladio, 
an interior designer devoted to the 








Neo-Classical style, and an impor- 
tant collector. It amused him to call 
the style that flourished just before 
and after the French Revolution 


“Louis XVII’’—even though, of 
course, no such king reigned. Rather 
he used the term to describe his 
favorite portion of the Louis XVI 
period, the end of the reign, when 
there were not the elaborate classical 
echoes of earlier years. This “Louis 
XVII” was far less nouveau riche 
than the bronze-doré excesses of the 
Empire and the frivolities of the Di- 
rectoire. Above all, with its under- 
stated elegance, this period appealed 
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to people of taste more interested in 
good architecture than in the passing 
fashions of the moment. Perhaps the 
finest artist of this genre was the 
cabinetmaker Georges Jacob. The 
Beaufour apartment boasts several 
chairs by this great craftsman. 

But there is little that is museum- 
like about the apartment, even 
though there are many excellent 
pieces of furniture: chairs by De- 
laisement, for example, companions 
to those in the salon of the Grand 
Trianon. M. Beaufour has an ex- 
quisite selection, rather than any ex- 
tensive collection. He has a number 








...to bring 
together a mixture 






of antique furniture 





and contemporary 





painting — all in an 





unostentatious way. 












Serge Royaux would 


far rather redesign 
a room architecturally 
than hide incorrect 


proportions. 


of interesting terra-cotta statues, 
which harmonize well with the décor 
and the architecture provided by 
Serge Royaux. Above all, the salon is 
a comfortable and agreeable room, 
large sofas and handmade rugs 
blending admirably with lovely ar- 
moires and mahogany tables. 

The dining room, too, is a mixture 
of white and mahogany. One paint- 
ing, a Dubuffet from around the year 
1965, entirely dominates one wall. 
Chairs are excellent examples of Di- 
rectoire, and a splendid note is struck 
by an eighteenth-century Swedish 
crystal chandelier, reminiscent of the 





ones so often found in lovely country 
houses in many parts of Europe. 

If white dominates the reception 
areas, printed fabrics dominate the 
bedrooms. They are of two kinds: 
scenic toiles de Jouy and patterned 
fabrics. All come from two famous 
firms, Schlumberger of Mulhouse 
and Boudin of Nimes, where fabrics 
are still printed in the antique way 
with wooden engraving blocks. 
These fabrics cover the walls and the 
beds and the comfortable armchairs. 
They even cover the small screens 
that hide the radiators. Eighteenth- 
century engravings on the walls do 
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“We wanted pieces 
of furniture to stand out like 
sculpture or other art.” 


all lacquer, leather, mirrors and mar- 
ble, they think it’s Art Deco. It’s not. 
| It’s really a kind of fantasy.” 
1 The owners consider the apart- 
| ment very personal and intimate, be- 
cause it concentrates on furnishings, 
art objects and books they have col- 
lected over a number of years. While 
many of the fine pieces are eigh- 
teenth- or early-nineteenth-century 
French, the apartment is by no means 
in one period style. In the living 
room, for example, a handsome 
twelve-panel Chinese screen, pre- 
sented to a noblewoman on her six- 
tieth birthday in 1715, extends across 
one entire wall. The same room also 
holds an English Regency récamier, a 
Russian table made of malachite, an 
Italian console and eight chairs from 
a set made by Georges Jacob for the 
Empress Josephine’s country retreat 
of Malmaison. Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Gremillion use four of the eight 
chairs at the white marble and gilt 
table in the center of the living room 
and scatter the others throughout the 
room. ‘““Then we can pull the other 
chairs up to the table when we have 
guests. A center table is very Euro- 
pean. It makes the room a salon.” 
Accessories and art objects in the 
library also testify to the owners’ 
eclectic tastes. Ornate French clocks, 
Art Déco boxes by Cartier, a pair of 
eighteenth-century Swedish can- 
delabra made of lapis, a jeweled sil- 
ver box from Germany, a Fabergé 
hippopotamus carved from jade, and 





A view of the main living area continues the 
effect of objects that seem to float in 
gleaming space. The entrance hall, the 
living/dining room and the library are 
unified both spatially and by the design. The 
controlled arrangement in the foreground 
includes a Régence commode, a leather- 
covered Régence fauteuil, a Louis XV bracket 
clock and Louis Philippe giltwood tabouret. 
Lavish arrangements of roses and masses of 
candle flames heighten the drama. 
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LEFT AND CoOvER: “We want people to know that you can 
entertain formally in an apartment without a formal dining 
room,” say the designers. The setting they have achieved is 
enhanced by glittering gold-leaf decoration on the set of 
leather-covered Empire armchairs by Jacob and by sparkling 
cut crystal table garniture. Antique porcelains and two Chi- 
nese lacquer screens contribute Oriental overtones, while 
marble flooring and a lacquered ceiling augment the hard- 
surface luster; a ribbon-trimmed moiré table drape adds fabric 
sheen. asove: A classically inspired Empire marble figure 
graces the Terrace, which is softened by greenery in stainless- 
steel-trimmed planter boxes. Platinum banding etched into all 
the mirrored walls suggests Louis XVI architectural paneling. 











> from Chinese porcelains 

bronze join an impres- 

bronze equestrian statue of 

Louis XIV. The original statue, which 

weighed about thirty tons, has been 

destroyed, but the artist, Girardon, 

made and signed a number of reduc- 
tions, such as this one. 

The owners have combined all the 
things they love in the new apart- 
ment, and Mr. Gremillion says, ““We 
have mixed chateau pieces with court 





pieces, but I don’t think any of the 
craftsmen would be offended.” 

They have also collected antique 
one-of-a-kind table and bar accesso- 
ries and serving pieces. They enjoy 
setting out the gilt, vermeil, mother- 
of-pearl and crystal pieces they have 
acquired, at formal dinner parties for 
fourteen—with one round table for 
seven set in the living room and 
another in the entrance hall. “We 
want people to know that you can 
entertain formally in an apartment 
without a formal dining room.” 

For dinner parties the partners use 
masses of flowers everywhere—pref- 
erably ivory roses or ivory gladiolus. 
And they like to have music, so that 
guests can dance in the entrance hall 
after the folding table is removed. 
“We like to have a harp and a flute 
for some parties,” explains Mr. Gre- 
million. “Both just seem to fit the 
mood of the apartment exactly.” 


—Kay Crosby Ellis 








ABOVE LEFT: Mirrors create an infinity of gladiolus and 18th-century Chinese 
Export porcelains. top: In the Library, a late Ch’ien Lung painting on silk 
backdrops a superb Louis XV secrétaire a dessus brisé signed by Criaerd; the drop 
front holds crystal hand seals and gemstone-set Russian writing accoutrements. 


ABOVE AND Opposite: A Bedroom /Sitting Room features a matched set of 18th- 
century Chinese silk embroideries, a pair of rare 16th-century Indian marble 
figures standing on an Italian commode, and four Louis XVI transitional fauteuils 


signed Curpentier. Light soft bed linens are enclosed by dark bed draperies. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ¥ iene: 


Roy Lichtenstein 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY HORST 


l 


FROM THE OUTSIDE, it looks like some- 
body’s garage: plain wood siding 
painted white, with a few windows 
punched in here and there, and large 
double doors. But inside, a world of 
fantasy and Surrealism explodes on 
the walls, the worktables and floors. 

Roy Lichtenstein’s studio in South- 
ampton is a few hundred yards from 
the converted coach house where he 
lives. The neat neo-Georgian resi- 
dence and studio sit in a manicured 
landscape about half a mile from the 
beach, and sideways from a house 
Lee Radziwill has built nearby. 

The quiet grandeur of the area, 
breathing the casual luxury of a van- 
ishing Blue Book society, is only one 
of the anomalies that surround one 
of America’s greatest Pop artists. Roy 
Lichtenstein’s work has always de- 
pended on curious ironic juxtaposi- 
tions of stark simplicity and farouche 
fantasy, of Puritan practicality at the 
service of comic-book dreamlands. 
But to find him working in such an 
Establishment setting is a surprise. 


ABOVE LEFT: The crisply painted barnlike 
exterior of Roy Lichtenstein’s Long Island 
studio gives no clue to the fantasy within; 
his converted-coach-house residence stands 
nearby. The noted New York Pop artist 
moved permanently to Southampton five 
years ago, to avoid the interruptions of city 
life. ABOVE RIGHT: This tearful detail from his 
1977 Landscape with Figures focuses on a 
greatly enlarged comic-strip image painted 
with his version of the heavy outlining and 
Benday dots of mechanical reproductive 
techniques that have characterized his work. 
opposite: Lichtenstein appears dwarfed by 
Teapot on Stand, one of his recent painted- 
bronze sculptures of familiar still life objects. 


The artist’s work has moved a long 
way from those first ‘“quotations” of 
comic cartoons blown up to gran- 
diose proportions, which enraged 
and amazed the art world of the early 
1960s. At that time it seemed a delib- 
erate insult to the Abstract Expres- 
sionist movement, to produce as 
“fine’’ or serious art, comic-strip im- 
ages in which the formalized clichés 
of strip cartoons were transformed 
by paint and canvas into objects for 
gallery walls. Furthermore, when he 


TEXT BY MARIO AMAYA 





painted an enlargement of an Ab- 
stract Expressionist brushstroke as 
though it were a commercial illustra- 
tion in a how-to book, everyone was 
certain he was poking fun at Ameri- 
can painting of the heroic 1950s. Yet 
he insists he was not mocking, but 
merely investigating some of art’s 
primary means and methods. 

The comic-book images everyone 
took for granted—until Roy Lichten- 
stein taught us otherwise—have given 
way, in natural progression, to art 
images, which are now just as “popu- 
lar’; for contemporary art has be- 
come almost as much _ of a cliché 
itself, through mass media reproduc- 
tion. It no longer seems strange that 
there should be a great deal of art 
about art. Roy Lichtenstein’s twist is 
to deal with it, not in its own “arty” 
terms, but in the banal formulas of 
the comic-cartoon world, with heavy 
outlining, primary colors, flattened 
space and Benday dots, which have 
become classic contemporary con- 
ventions in their own right. 
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Clear light pouring in through the Studio 
skylight clarifies the bold primary colors of 
Lichtenstein’s work. Lert: The monumental 
entirety of Figures in Landscape stretches 
across one wall, while the Cup and Saucer II 
sculpture, at center, seems two-dimensional 
but occupies real space. aBove: A capacious 
work area is a necessity for an artist 

who creates large images; his most recent 
canvases contain Surreal references. 


That Roy Lichtenstein has chosen 
in the last year to deal directly with 
references to Surrealist art is not sur- 
prising, for the original cartoon-strip 
images were often based on a sim- 
plistic form of Surrealism. Using the 
visual shorthand that developed out 
of the necessities of mechanical re- 
production, he has concentrated on 
such imagery to the point where it 
has become a personal signature. In 
one painting hanging in the studio, 
Two Figures, we might think we see a 
Max Ernst model, a Miro shape, a 
Picasso Cubist object, even a Tanguy 
outline—yet they don’t bring to mind 
any known work. They are referen- 
tial puzzles that keep us guessing as 
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we play the game of “Is it? Isn’t it?” 
And then, suddenly we are brought 
up short in the middle of the picture 
by an outright plagiarism of an un- 
disguised figure from a Léger paint- 
ing. We switch back to those other 
images again, to see where they come 
from, but we still remain confused. 

In talking of the Léger figure in the 
painting, Roy Lichtenstein says, ““The 
contrast is startling, and everyone 
will recognize that Léger peasant 
head instantly; it is out of context and 
it amuses me. That man is sort of 
overseeing all this nonsense.” 

Once Couture admonished his 
pupil Renoir to stop amusing him- 
self, and get down to serious paint- 
ing. Renoir replied, “Sir, if it did not 
amuse me, I would not do it.’ Roy 
Lichtenstein says frankly, ““The work 
I do always amuses me. But it is not a 
joke. I think there is something 
funny about each of the figures I do. 
Not hilarious or slapstick, but funny 
in the sense of being odd, peculiar, 
off a little bit in some strange way.” 


SO 








“The work I do always amuses me. But it is not a joke.” 





Recently he has been doing works 
that, for want of a better description, 
will have to be called sculptures; 
although not in the round, and not in 
relief, these cutout images occupy 


real space. Again we .see familiar 
objects from the art classroom, and 
still life props in his recent painting: 
the model stand with a glass of water, 
the glass of water itself enlarged to 
monumental proportions; a mirror; a 
floor lamp, with its rays shining 
down; and a teacup with steaming 
liquid. Simplistic comic-style rendi- 
tion of these things makes us want to 
force them back on the newsprint 
page where they belong. But instead, 
they stand out, confronting us and 
questioning our fixed ideas. They are 
formalized in such a way that they 
describe, not the objects themselves, 
but something near-abstract and 
hard to place. Their gigantism makes 
you think of the world of Gulliver, or 
at least of Magritte, where oversize 
objects reside in natural space. 
Although the sculptures were not 


ABOVE LEFT: The abstracted essence of a water 
glass is captured by this painted-bronze 
sculpture. Placing them outside adds another 
Surrealist dimension. ABove RIGHT: A close-up 
of the cup and saucer sculpture reveals the 
superimposed layering of its painted-bronze 
cutout shapes. opposite: Roy Lichtenstein 
creates a playful metaphor with his sculpted 
bronze Glass II. Mirror I, Glass | and Goldfish 
Bow! sculptures share the Studio space. Says 
the artist: “The objects are transparent 

or reflective, and the game is to translate 
them into a three-dimensional cutout.” 


originally conceived as being set out- 
of-doors, Roy Lichtenstein says that 
when Horst placed them outside, to 
photograph them for Architectural Di- 
gest, something happened that he did 
not expect: The natural landscape 
around them, seen through the voids 
in the banal imagery, added yet a 
further Surrealist dimension. 

The sculptures are based on draw- 
ings, and then made into built-up 
maquettes, which look surprisingly 
like Victorian silhouette cutouts, 
where voids actually become solids. 
However, they are not merely cut- 





outs. They are built up in half-inch- 
thick layers, superimposed upon one 
another, indicating depths that are 

then translated into jigsaw-shapes. 
“They are constructed with the 
help of Carlos Ramos. First, I have an 
indication of what I want; then the 
object is traced, and Ramos builds 
what he thinks I mean; and we go on 
from there. They are done frontally, 
and not in the round, but they are 
painted on all sides and are never 
identical on each side; therefore, I 
suppose they are meant to be seen all 
around. Spacing is different on each 
side, but they give the illusion of 
being two-dimensional at the same 
time. All the objects are transparent or 
reflective, and the game is to translate 
them into a three-dimensional cutout. 
“T don’t want to keep doing them 
forever,” Roy Lichtenstein says. “It 
could be someone’s lifetime work, 
but for me it has taken about a year.” 
The idea of doing sculptures from his 
still life subjects came to him several 
continued on page 144 




















FASHION DESIGNER Gayle Kirkpatrick 
explains that he spent his childhood 
in the 1940s in a small Mississippi 
country town, dreaming of New York 
and penthouses. From his early van- 
tage point of Tupelo, Mississippi, 
New York was a mythic filmland 
mirage, a privileged place where 
everyone seemed to live solely for 
pleasure in wildly romantic settings. 

He has managed to preserve—and 
to realize—much of this romantic im- 
age of New York today. His Upper 
East Side penthouse has a flowered 
terrace and a panoramic skyscrapered 
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view. The spaces are modest, but they 
share the magic of those spectacular 
film set cliff dwellings approachable 
only at night and then exclusively via 
the kind of airplanes that like to circle 
over electrified cityscapes with 
smooth blends of jazz, tangos and 
cocktail clamor drifting languidly in 
and out of the sound track. Although 
the penthouse is drenched in sunlight 
by day, the feeling remains—as in all 
properly glamorous celluloid se- 
guences—that entrances should be 
made on a candle-lit terrace where 
New Yorkers can revel in their conve- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILL ROTHSCHILD 


nient and limitless beauty. 

“T still feel you should be above it 
all, looking down,” the fashion de- 
signer insists. “I don’t like ground 
floors with gardens, or lofts with no 
view. You should be able to dance 
onto some marvelous terrace and 
talk about going to Argentina!”’ 

A large mural commissioned by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick for the living room 
sets the romantic mood. On its pan- 
els there are weeping willows and 
pale and predatory ladies attended 
by tall handsome men—all rendered 
in exquisitely attenuated line and 











PRECEDING PAGES AND Opposite: For the Living Room of his three-room Manhattan penthouse apartment, fashion designer Gayle 
Kirkpatrick blended the more subtle nuances of Art Déco: pale tones, pure lines and clean surfaces. A four-panel mural by Robert 
Flinn contributes strong pattern and color; the sleek chrome-banded banquette beneath it provides both maximum seating and 
concealed storage. Art Déco vases, Lalique glass objects and a 1930s watercolor reinforce the period flavor. anove: A bronze 
Buddha, Japanese Dining Room table garniture and Chinese Chippendale-style chairs reiterate the Oriental inspirations of that era. 
Storage cabinets are faced with doors without knobs, designed to resemble wall paneling; Déco metal doors open to the terrace. 














His interest in interiors, as well 
as in fashion, dates from his youth 
when he recalls he painted his room 
in his parents’ house “dark green, 
with black furniture and floral cur- 
tains.” Even then, he says, he was 
“definitely influenced by the movies 
and the magazines’’—influences re- 
flected in the fashions he designs, 
and echoed in the penthouse, where 
every detail recalls Art Déco. 

To him, however, the style does not 
mean a restless, assertive, prismatic 
mixture of shattered lines, zigzags, 
sunbursts and chevrons, rendered in 


jarring color. Such a style, he feels, 
has been popularized by many con- 
temporary designers who enjoy 
modifying the inventive styles of the 
1920s and the 1930s out of all recog- 
nition. His eye is turned, rather, to- 
ward the quieter manner of the more 
subtle aspects of Art Déco design— 
with its pure lines and immaculate 
surfaces, its subtle colorings, its 
tones of Oriental inspiration. 

His penthouse interior creates this 
effect in a politely modulated way 
that is nonetheless direct and in- 
tense, for all its easy grace and 





charm. As in the quiet lines and 
colors of the mural, intriguingly ti- 
tled The Blonde Jungle, a good deal is 
going on in the exhilarating paleness 
of the living room. The interior is 
clearly the result of prolonged col- 
lecting, assembling, improvising and 
refining—all with an assured taste. 
When the designer first arrived in 
New York, he hesitantly admits, he 
thought that “a very beige French 
country apartment might be very 
chic,” because that was the prevailing 
style. But he soon realized that his 
involvement with the 1920s and the 


Mirror images heighten the dramatic quality of the Bedroom. asove: A mirrored chest of drawers extends 
the pattern of an Oriental rug, while mirrored walls restate plants and Oriental accessories. RIGHT: A 
multiplicity of repetitive detail is created by mirrored walls, night tables and the bed platform, suggesting the 
illusion of unlimited space. Contrasting with the hard surface gleam of mirror is the soft shiny look of quilted 
leather bedcovering; pillows are wrapped in antique Japanese obi fabric. Storage is again inconspicuously 
integrated with the design: closets, stereo and television are all to be found behind the mirrored panels. 

















PICTURE THE RESIDENTS Of a handsome 
red brick neo-Georgian home in San 
Francisco’s Pacific Heights—its high- 
ceilinged rooms studded with 
French, Italian and English furniture 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The owners 
have a significant art collection, and 
it not only runs the gamut from Cop- 
tic to contemporary, but it includes 
important examples of religious art. 

Perhaps unexpectedly, the pos- 
sessors of these treasures are a most 
modern couple with young children 


and a full complement of household 
pets—a husband and wife who hap- 
pen to be deeply involved in the 
cultural life of their city. They are 
likely to dance the night through at a 
museum benefit and still be on hand 
to open the doors of their own art 
gallery the next morning. 

These are merely some of the com- 
plexities of the life shared by the 
serene Margaret Pomeroy Hoover— 
known always as ‘Pinkie’ —and the 
urbane F. Herbert Hoover. But theirs 
is an ordered complexity, in which 





the décor and arrangements of their 
own home illuminate their far-rang- 
ing interests and experiences. 

The house itself, designed by 
Houghton Sawyer and completed in 
1911—with large classically pro- 
portioned rooms and a sweep of cen- 
tral staircase—seems made for the 
Hoover collection. There is even a 
delicately pale expanse of stained 
glass in the stairwell, which creates a 
sympathetic setting for some of the 
choice pieces of religious art, which, 
to Herbert Hoover, have a universal 
humanistic appeal. It is this, rather 
than any particular religious feeling, 
that attracts him. “You don’t have to 
be French to understand French Im- 
pressionism,” he says, “‘and you 
don’t have to be religious in order to 
appreciate religious art.” 

This is a home where art is every- 
where. But even though wall space 
occasionally gives out and paintings 
may be propped against base- 
boards—Mrs. Hoover sometimes 
feels there is scarcely room to set 
down a glass amidst the sculptures 
and objects on the tables—it is the 
order of the décor that forms the ma- 
trix for their abundant acquisitions. 

Interior designer T. Melvis Low- 
rance, who has worked on the house 
with the Hoovers since they bought it 
eight years ago, considers himself the 
family consultant. “Knowing their 
interests, I can cull for them,” he 
says. “They have their taste; they 
don’t need me to educate them.” 

It is in the living room, the most 
complex setting in the house, where 


The Living Room of Mr. and Mrs. F. Herbert 
Hoover’s San Francisco residence reflects the 
diversity of their extensive collections. The 
detail focuses on a 1949 untitled Richard 
Diebenkorn canvas in the room. opposite: A 
lean 1915 Archipenko figure contrasts with 
Michael von Meyer’s voluptuous sculpture, 
while an Italian giltwood monstrance atop 
the piano interjects an antique note between 
paintings by David Park and James Weeks. 
tert: A 15th-century Italian terra-cotta 
putto in the foreground gazes toward sunlit 
windows; drapery fabric from Scalamandré; 
sofa fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: Paintings, from left to right, 
by André Lhote, Manuel de Arce, Morris 
Graves, Eugéne Devéria and Cuzco Circle 
artists blend with 17th-century French 
needlepoint-covered chairs from Chimera 
Antiques and an 1875 Saruk palace rug. 
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any aspects of the Hoover collection 

id the Hoover sense of style come 
together in an extraordinary mosaic. 
When the eye acknowledges a quartet 
of seventeenth-century French tapes- 
try chairs, a fifteenth-century Pieta 
and a Richard Diebenkorn canvas— 
among scores of paintings, sculptures 
and other objects—it becomes clear 
that this is not a room to be taken in 
at a glance. Neither the art nor the 
furnishings are of any one given pe- 
riod. Many of the paintings are ear- 
lier works by the California figurative 
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“put together the way 


a connoisseur puts 
together an art 
collection.” 


painters David Park, James Weeks, 
Nathan Oliveira and Diebenkorn, as 
well as by the younger Arthur Oka- 
mura. But then there is a very late 
work by André Lhote, an early Mor- 
ris Graves, an early canvas by the 
Spaniard Manuel de Arce, and 
several eighteenth-century Cuzco 
paintings. Interspersed are small 
sculptures: several Archipenkos, an 
eighteenth-century Korean poly- 
chrome figure, a fifteenth-century 
Italian terra-cotta, a T’ang horse, a 
Rodin casting, a Georges Guyot, and 
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several heads by Michael von Mey- 
er—including one of Herbert Hoover 
himself, who studied with von 
Meyer. The large calm room contains 
all this abundance without conflict. 

The furniture in the room was 
collected with the same eclectic eye. 
The Louis XIV tapestry chairs, Mr. 
Hoover notes, “keep a certain look to 
the room” in relation to the intri- 
cacies of the Persian carpet and the 
prominence of religious art. This 
room, in particular, is a continuing 
project for the Hoovers and their 
interior designer. ‘“There’s never 
been any rush to furnish the room,” 
says designer Lowrance. 

In contrast to this mosaic of a room 
is the very finished nineteenth-cen- 
tury look of Mr. Hoover’s study. 
Here, in a bright-walled setting lit by 
a signed Barbedienne chandelier, 
framed works are hung in an orderly 
array that belies the breadth of the 
artists represented: a Maxfield Par- 
ish painting; a watercolor sketch by 
Rosa Bonheur; an 1899 Francis Mc- 
-Comas; and many others. 

Both Pinkie and Herbert Hoover 
“grew up deeply involved in art. They 
met, in fact, when Mr. Hoover was 
director of the Pomeroy Gallery in 
San Francisco, founded by Pinkie 
Hoover’s father. Several years after 
their marriage, the Pomeroy Gallery 
was closed, and they soon opened 
their own Hoover Gallery in the Jack- 
son Square area of San Francisco, 
where their shows run a lively gamut 
from new discoveries to old masters. 

Almost all the rooms in their 





opposite: The oak-paneled Dining Room can 
easily accommodate dinner parties for 
twenty-four at an Adam-style table with set 
of light-painted chairs. A painting by Joseph 
Vasica and an unusual relief wall sculpture 
by Hugh Wiley contrast with the decorous 
traditional atmosphere. ABOVE RIGHT AND 
riGHT: Mr. Hoover’s Study is devoted to an 
orderly array of drawings, watercolors and 
books against a vivid painted background. 
The cogner arrangement includes an 
adjustable lectern and mahogany captain’s 
chair, both 19th century. In the fireside view, 
an 18th-century Cuzco painting above the 
mantel is flanked by a bronze bust of 
Lincoln and a wall-mounted alabaster 
parachutist; just above the flames is a French 
bas-relief. The Michael von Meyer bust in 
the foreground depicts Mark Hopkins. 
Needlepoint-bordered rug by Stark. 
































house display aspects of the diversity 
of the family collection. Only one 
room—Pinkie Hoover’s own sitting 
room—is devoted entirely to one art- 
ist. Here walls, ceiling and seating are 
covered in a delicate flowered stripe 
fabric to complement her personal 
collection of Marie Laurencin paint- 
ings. Among these are several of her 
rare portraits of men, including one 
of Edward Waterman in the original 
mirrored frame chosen by the artist. 
The genesis of the Laurencin collec- 
tion came, recalls Mr. Hoover, ‘““when 
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we had a Laurencin show at the 

Pomeroy in 1966, and we were the 

only ones who bought anything.” 
Herbert Hoover approaches his 





BELOW: The delicate floral motif used 
extensively in Mrs. Hoover's Sitting Room 
serves as a fresh foil for her personal 
collection of Marie Laurencin paintings; the 
portrait of Edward Waterman retains the 
original mirrored frame chosen by the artist. 
Victorian elements include a serpentine- 
back sofa and pair of chairs. r1icHt: Harold 
Christopher Davies’s circa 1910 pastel-and- 
wash portrait of his sister Natalie is also 
displayed in Pinkie Hoover's Sitting Room. 








collecting somewhat as a game of 
skill. A fifth-century Syrian stone 
lion, now on his living room mantel, 
has a particular charm for him be- 


BELOW: The Master Bedroom features a 
Philippe Hiquily bronze torso, a William 
Baziotes painting and a Chinese coromandel 
lacquered cabinet. The dark Stark carpet 
and Brunschwig & Fils moiré fabric permit 
objects to stand out individually; pristine 
woodwork offers crisp definition. Lert: Mr. 
Hoover maintains that choice religious 
artworks, such as this Cuzco Circle mixed- 
media painting displayed in the Master 
Bedroom, have humanistic appeal. 














cause he unearthed it, improbably, in 
a large household furniture outlet. 
With their adventuresome gallery 
and their parallel pursuit of art for 
their personal collection, the Hoov- 
ers are among the fortunate few who 
seriously live with art. Designer Low- 
rance notes that the Hoover house 
“has been put together the way a 
connoisseur puts together an art col- 
lection.”” The same remark might 
well apply to the Hoovers’ charming 
and personal design for living. 

—Lois Wagner Green 
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rmality and Wild Profusion near Lago Maggiore 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS gardens in 
Italy is to be found at the Villa Ta- 
ranto, near Stresa on Lake Maggiore— 
a few miles from the Swiss frontier. 
The entrance is on a lakeside road 


The extensive gardens of the Villa Taranto, 
on the shores of Lake Maggiore, represent 
the life’s work of a Scotsman, Captain Neil 
McEacharn. The gardens were planned in 

om ania od om dissec elastance Lire} 
natural settings. above: The Cherubs’ 
Fountain, framed by Japanese cedars, is part 
of a five-mile network of waterways in the 
garden. ricut: The Terraced Garden is presided 
over by Vincenzo Gemito’s The Fisher. 
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between the small towns of Intra and 
Pallanza. The villa itself stands on a 
hill above the lake, with the magnifi- 
cent backdrop of the Swiss Alps. 
The creator of this extraordinary 
garden was Captain Neil McEacharn, 
who purchased the estate in 1931 and 
who died here, in 1964, still planting, 
at the age of eighty. He had given the 
property to the Italian state in 1938, 
retaining the usufruct for his life- 
time, and during this period he spent 
a fortune on the grounds, often em- 
ploying up to a hundred gardeners. 
The original villa was built in 1880 
in the French style and was sur- 
rounded by a great park of chestnut 
trees. The captain stripped out some 
2,000 of these trees to make room 
for the magnificent gardens he 
planned—and for the more exotic 
trees he was to bring from the Hima- 
layas, from Japan, from the Amer- 
icas, from China and Australia. He 
doubled the size of the estate by 








oprositeE: Hercules club borders a quiet pond 
of hybrid water lilies. asove: Another small 
pond is devoted to the East Indian lotus. The 
lotus, a flower sacred to Buddhists, grows so 
rapidly that it needs to be divided for 
transplanting every eight years. BELow: A 
Chinese dogwood tree brightens a slope in 
the landscaped Valley. A plantain lily, 
foreground, flourishes next to a patch of day 
lilies with small delicate flowers. 


acquiring adjoining land, all of it rich 
in humus. In addition, the climate in 
this part of Italy permits the cultiva- 
tion of a wide range of vegetation. 
After the extirpation of the chest- 
nut trees the captain landscaped the 
terrain to his taste, building a reser- 
voir to be filled with water pumped 
from the lake and installing five miles 
of irrigation—pools, fountains and 
rivulets. While these major construc- 
tion works were being carried out, he 
traveled around the globe several 
times, collecting plants and seeds to 
acclimatize in his greenhouses, of 
which he ultimately had a surface 
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area of more than 10,000 square feet. 
In contradistinction to the formal 
Italian and French garden, the cap- 
tain’s was essentially an English gar- 
den, in which Nature is permitted—at 
least apparently—to prevail over the 
hand of Man. In fact, it is the hand of 
Man that has painted a living land- 
scape in colors and textures that Na- 
ture could never offer by herself. The 
itinerary of the gardens begins with 
the Conifer Walk, rich with rare fir 
trees and Japanese cherries and ap- 
ricots—enhanced by beds of azaleas, 
gladiolus, petunias, ageratum, be- 
gonias, forsythias and hydrangeas. In 
the Glade there are semitropical 
Dicksonia tree ferns from Australia— 
which are stored away under glass 
during the winter—with sturdy 
Douglas firs in the background. 
Maple Avenue and the Green- 
house are the locales for the tropical 
and subtropical plants. Most notable 
is the water lily pond with the large 





apove: A Lawson cypress tree towers above a 
common hydrangea and a brightly colored 
bed of annuals. setow: An antique Roman 
column was unearthed when the grounds 
were being prepared for the landscaping. 
RIGHT: Small sparkling waterfalls break the 
flow of the canal in the Terraced Garden. In 
the background, a group of majestic Chusan 
palms adds tropical grace to the scene. 


Victoria amazonica and Victoria Regina 
Cruziana lilies from Paraguay. Past 
the little chapel dedicated to Saint 
Anthony of Padua, built by the cap- 
tain, is the English herbaceous gar- 
den, surrounded—as elsewhere in 
this vast gardeners’ paradise—by for- 
midable fir trees from distant lands. 

In the landscaped valley there is a 
magnolia copse, as well as a Japanese 
corner of camellias with tropical 
elie meer allele sae scl star Tae! 
lies in front of the villa itself; a gush- 
ing fountain is the centerpiece of this 
beautifully kept lawn. The French- 
ay MUTE MEE CMe ccesileh am elcoummaeli 
pletely restored and the interiors all 





renovated by the Italian government. 
Outside, the glories of the gardens 
and the grounds never seem to cease. 
There are rare and enormous beech 
trees and Magnolia grandiflora; a wood 
of cypresses from many lands; and a 
great California conifer, the Sequoia 
sempervirens. There is a pergola cov- 
ered with wisteria, clematis and 
roses; a pool of water lilies; and a 
terraced garden divided by a stream 
and little waterfalls. And there are 
woodlands of exotic and unusual 
trees, many from the United States. 
Villa Taranto was the raison d’étre 
of Captain Neil McEacharn during 
his long life and, fortunately, nothing 
was irreparably damaged during 
World War II. When the captain 
returned to the villa in 1946, he put 
things to rights and carried on his 
self-appointed task for the rest of his 
days—creating one of the most un- 

usual gardens in the world. 0 
—Philip Dallas 
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they ask him to do for them what he 
has already done for himself. 

“It started as a challenge,” he says. 
“I'd always wanted to show that you 
can take the ordinary shell of an 
apartment and turn it easily into a 


tert: An overscaled canvas entitled Dione is 
the expressive subject of Ben Schonzeit’s 
Photo-Realist portrait that dominates the 
Living Room. Richard Kaplan chose a 
contemporary yet neutral background to 
balance his collections of African and 
Oceanic objects imaginatively juxtaposed 
with contemporary art. Included are a west 
African mask, left; Brian Coleman’s Neon 
Light; and the unlikely study of Suitcase, 

by Marilyn Levine. An Edward Fields rug 
coordinates the subtle color scheme. 








African totems vie for attention with Photo-Realist canvases. 


somewhat unusual environment.” 
Much of the art was here from the 
beginning. He started collecting 
Photo-Realist paintings in 1969, 
when that now burgeoning school 
was virtually unknown. Lately he has 
concentrated more on African and 
Oceanic objects as his interest in 
them has increased with recurring 
trips to their sources. On the subject 
of a recent trip to New Guinea: “One 
day some friends and | went out in a 
boat into this lagoon, and as we were 
going out a school of dolphins fol- 
lowed us. We could look down and 
see coral reefs, and there were people 
running along the shore. Then we 
stopped to snorkel, and someone 
said, ‘Look at that flock of birds!’ 
‘Those are not birds,’ I said. It was 
sunset by then, and they were bats, 
about a foot long, leaving their nests 
‘to go out and hunt. It was just mar- 
velous—the sunset, the volcanic is- 


lands, no industry and no pollution.” 


Clearly Richard Kaplan has a taste 
for both the urbane and the primeval. 
The dramatic and often brutal con- 
trast between cultures is what inter- 
ests him, and in Africa he sees it most 
vividly. “In my short life I’ve wit- 
nessed so many changes there. One 
year there seems to equal seven years 
of our time. They’re so rushed. 
There’s no transition. You can’t even 
find the art there anymore.” 

Native crafts still abound, how- 
ever, and from his travels he has 
brought back the handblocked fab- 
rics used throughout the apartment, 
often contrasting with uncompro- 
misingly contemporary but generally 
unobtrusiye furniture. “With such 
an eclectic mix to deal with, you need 
neutral things to counterbalance it 
all. It’s terrible when you fall in love 
with a*piece of art, and then you 
think, ‘It’s such an odd shape. 
Where’s it going to go?’ But ulti- 
mately you just don’t think about it.” 

He takes pleasure in constantly 
rearranging the collection with the 
help of Rod Jacobson. Whatever the 





opposite: Materials from Africa and New 
Guinea create an exotic environment in the 
Dining Room. Boldly colored African Kente 
cloth covers pillows and a Lucite chair 

from Pace. Water Lilies, by Joseph Raffael, 
contributes to the native atmosphere. ABOvE: 
In a Bedroom, russet tones are repeated on 
walls, a bed frame of burled wood, and east 
African bedspread. A Bambara mask from 
west Africa contrasts with civilization’s Salad 
Bowl Restaurant by John Baeder. 


arrangement of objects, an extensive 
track-lighting system ensures that 
they will always be dramatically dis- 
played. Although the lights are dic- 
tated by the low ceilings of a typical 
high-rise building, making recessed 
lighting an impossibility, the re- 
striction has become an advantage. 
In various wall treatments—corru- 
gated stainless steel, sisal mat and 
synthetic ostrich skin—Mr. Kaplan 
has gone beyond what most occu- 
pants of rental apartments allow 
themselves. “We plan to be here a 


long time. And let’s face it, you can’t 
take it all with you. It’s that owner- 
ship problem again.” As he returns 
to the subject of his collection, he 
gives the impression that it owns him 
almost as much as he owns it. 
“What's incredible about African 
and Oceanic art—even if it’s totally 
chronicled, even if it’s totally docu- 
mented—is that it’s by an unknown 
person from an unknown world. In 
living with it, you’re living with 
someone else’s culture and someone 
else’s gods. It’s something like read- 
ing an arcane and difficult poem. 
“The Photo-Realist canvases have 
the same effect on me. They tell me 
more about themselves than I can 
interpret about them. Their very 
presence tells me, ‘This is what | 
am.’ ”’ Such perhaps is the key to the 
unique background Mr. Kaplan and 
Mr. Jacobson have created. 0 
— Chris Hemphill 
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Antiques: 


The Lure of the Ikat 


Intricacies of an. Ancient Craft 


TEXT BY JOHN LORING 
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The word ikat, meaning ‘to bind, tie or wind around,” is a technique in which warp or weft threads are wrapped 
with a vegetable fiber before being dyed. The fiber prevents the wrapped threads from taking on the color of the 
dye; and the addition of various colors creates an intricate pattern. 1: White warp threads stretched tautly on a 
frame are wrapped with strips of dye-proof palm leaf. 2: Stretched ona frame in their original order, some threads 
are unwrapped after the first color has been applied. 3: Unwrapping the leaf strips and matching the threads in 
precise order creates an overall pattern from the various sections of color. Courtesy, Kent Watters, Los Angeles. 


THE ART Of ikating is possibly the 
oldest form of fabric patterning. It 
has reached degrees of intricacy and 
refinement unequaled by any of the 
other weaver’s arts. Yet until its dis- 
covery in the last few years by collec- 
tors and fabric designers who are 
adapting ancient designs to contem- 
porary fabrics, these splendid pieces 
were known primarily to scholars or 
to frequenters of anthropological 
museums. Their new recognition is 
due, in part, to recent textile shows 
by major museums, in which ex- 
tremely fine pieces have been 
brought to public view for the first 
time. Many of these have been re- 
cently acquired because the econo- 
mies of some primitive countries are 
becoming money-based, rather than 
barter-oriented, causing native weav- 
ers to part with coveted pieces once 
used solely for ceremonial purposes. 

The Malay-Indonesian word ikat, 
“to bind, knot, or wind 
around,” has been taken up as the 


meaning 
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generic term for all cloth whose pat- 
terns come from resist- or tie-dyeing 
threads before weaving, giving the 
finished fabric a peculiar flamboy- 
ance of blurred color boundaries. 

Despite the origin of its name, it 
would be a mistake to think that 
ikating is of uniquely Indonesian in- 
vention. It has been extensively prac- 
ticed in many other parts of the 
world—most notably, in the wild re- 
gions of Russia’s Uzbekistan. 

Its history is as intriguingly com- 
plex as its many patterns. Its pre- 
historic origins were not in Indonesia 
but in southern Russia. From there it 
was carried to the Indonesian Archi- 
pelago by the so-called Dong-Son 
culture, a group of Bronze Age tribes 
from the Caucasus, Lower Danube 
and south Russia, who migrated east- 
ward in the seventh century B.c., 
reaching Indonesia by way of Szech- 
wan, Yunnan and Indochina, and 
bringing with them a distinctively 
decorative art of scrolling curves and 


totally stylized human figures. 

The finest ikats are unquestion- 
ably those of Uzbekistan and certain 
Indonesian island cultures in which 
their tribal makers’ adherence to bar- 
barism throughout the centuries has 
kept them in touch with the primitive 
sources of design. In their mixture of 
ruggedness, ceremonious order, and 
barbaric vitality, they have produced 
fabrics with a primal force and mag- 
nificence that are unequaled. 

Although all ikats evolved from 
common roots, they differ as dramat- 
ically as the cultures that produce 
them. The ikats of Uzbekistan are of 
silk taffeta or polished cotton satin. 
They were woven only by male spe- 
cialists, in strips from which clothing 
for both men and women, bedcovers, 


opposite: Ikat, Uzbekistan, 19th century. 
Cotton and silk; 5’6” x 7’. Uzbek ikats, from 
the southwestern area of Russia, display 
robust, large-scale stepped and toothed 
patterns of linked geometric figures. Courtesy, 
Artweave Textile Gallery, New York. 
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and wallhangings for the yurts or 
tents of the Kirghiz nomads were 
fashioned. Their mixtures of elegant 
surface, striking color contrasts and 
intricate motifs are staggering in 
their violent and pure beauty. They 
carry with them the compelling fas- 
cination of all that is fantastic, bedi- 
zened, and barbarically splendid 
about the warlike tribes of Turkestan. 

Unlike the ikats of Uzbekistan, 
Indonesian ikats are made only by 
women weavers, and, with the excep- 
tion of the totally Indianized silk 
court ikats of Java, Sumatra, and Bali, 
are of cotton. Colors are invariably 
limited to black, brown, red, and 
indigo, with occasional yellows 
painted in after the ikat is complete. 
The dyeing of threads can require up 
to eight years’ work on a single piece. 

Literally hundreds of types of 
these magical Indonesian cloths are 
made by the amazingly varied cul- 
tures of the Archipelago, which 
counts not only highly civilized 
princely courts, but tribes of head- 


hunters, ancestor worshipers, farm- ~ 


ers and nomadic huntsmen, among 
its peoples. Their styles are totally 
different from one another. Flores 
ikats team with fairly uniform fields 


of fine tendril figures of Late Chou | 


origin, which, despite their near-total 
Indianization, retain a certain sober 
richness. More popular, though, are 
the ikats of Sumba, with their animal 
patterns, irregular bandings, and ar- 
chaic “skull-tree’”’ devices. 

The traditional ikats, or puas, of the 
Iban tribe of Borneo, with their free- 
dom from symmetry, delicate linear 
developments, fantastically complex 
stylization of motifs, and deft inte- 
gration of intricate primary and sec- 
ondary decorative patterns, are a 
magnificent amalgam of Late Chou 
and Dong-Son art. The genealogy of 
their only semidecipherable abstract 
motifs, which have survived appar- 
ently unchanged from the dimmest 
antiquity, remains obscure. We do 
know, however, that the elongated 
lozengelike rhomb and key figures 
that frequently dominate puas are 
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1: Hinggi, East Sumba, circa 1920. Cotton; 99” x 4914’. This Sumbanese hip and shoulder cloth displays “ skull trees,’”’ 
mythical animals and grass hens. Courtesy, Jeff Holmgren, New York. The following are details. 2: Sarong, Lio, Flores, 
1950s. Cotton; 54” x 65”. The intricate geometrics of Lio design contrast with the bolder patterns of neighboring islands. 
Courtesy, Kent Watters/ Angus MacFie Gallery, Los Angeles. 3: Ikat, Iban, Borneo, circa 1920. Cotton; 86” x 45”. Rows of 
interlocking figures produce a unifying visual impact common in Iban design. Courtesy, Edward H. Merrin, New York. 4: 
Queen Julianna Sumba ikat, Sumbanese Royal Family, 1960. Cotton; 45” x 94”. Royal patterns and dye combinations were 
traditionally reserved for nobility. Courtesy, Gordon Bishop International, New York. 5: Ikat, Lampong, Sumatra, 1977. Cotton 


and silk; 52” x 40”. The foreign introduction of embroidery was perfected in Lampong ikats. Courtesy, China Seas, New York. 









































The art of ikating is 


possibly the oldest form of fabric patterning. 


ABOVE: Ikat, Celebes, early 20th century. Cotton; 5’5” x 8’4”. In thig 
ceremonial cloth of two panels, the central interlocking motifs 
have been interpreted as schematized anthropomorphs. 

Courtesy, Artweave Textile Gallery, New York. 


crocodiles, an animal that plays no 
inconsiderable role in Iban religion. 
Meandering, curling Chinese ginger 
roots are everywhere, and the open 
lozenge ‘stomach’ at the center of 
each animal figure is of great impor- 
tance in Iban design. Unfortunately, 
Westernization has corrupted Iban 
art, and newer puas boast crude and 
unappealing rifles, airplanes, bombs 
and fright figures, which delight 
tourists more than collectors. 

The Dutch colonization of Indo- 
nesia weakened native art forms, and 
in ikats resulted in flabbiness of de- 
sign and craftsmanship—caused by 
the introduction of labor-saving 
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chemical dyes and commercial 
threads, combined with a general 
break-up of tribal life and customs. 

The tribe that withstood the Dutch 
invaders longest was the head-hunt- 
ing Toraja of Central Celebes, who 
ferociously fended off colonization 
until 1918. It is in their ikats that the 
art of the Dong-Son survived in its 
purest and most arresting form. 
These splendid weavings, which 
come from only two small and al- 
most inaccessible villages, Rongkong 
and Galumpang, are among the 
greatest artistic achievements of In- 
donesia. The Toraja are ancestor wor- 
shipers, and in their extraordinary 
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opposite: Shroud, Toraja, Celebes, early 20th century. Cotton; 
79%" x 65’. An endless chain of tendril figures is arranged in a 
diagonal network where the arms of one read as the legs of its 
neighbor. Courtesy, Jeff Holmgren, New York. 


burial shrouds their art takes the 
Dong-Son “genealogical pattern,” 
with its complete merger of human 
form and geometry, and adds to it the 
totemic significance of ancient Indo- 
nesian “megalithic” art. 

In these ikats, as ins all the great 
tribal ones, we find minor but mov- 
ing monuments to the natural ele- 
gance, invention, boldness and 
dignity of those dimly remembered 
tribes of Central Asia to whom the 
art of pattern owes so much. 0 


John Loring is well known as a painter, 
printmaker, lecturer and writer. His articles 
appear in Arts Magazine and Art in America. 
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A tradition was formed in 
the early days of royal ownership, and Leeds was always 
considered a woman's castle. 








PRECEDING PAGES: Secure and impregnable for nearly nine centuries, Leeds Castle rises on two islands 
in the midst of a lake. Built of stone in 1119, on the site of a wooden Saxon stronghold, Leeds is one of 
the loveliest castles in England. Detached from it on the left, is the Maidens’ Tower, built by King 
Henry VIII. On the right, connected to the castle by a double-arched bridge, is the Gloriette, which 
contained the royal apartments in ancient times. ABOVE AND OpposiTE ABOvE: Although the castle is 
partly Medieval and partly Romantic Revival, the park surrounding it is the creation of the 
eighteenth century. It is to Capability Brown, the great landscape gardener, that Leeds owes the 
beauty of its setting. opposite: In the Inner Courtyard of the Gloriette, the surfaces of the stones 
and of the diamond-pane windows are set off by the vertical geometry of Gothic wood and plaster. 
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LEEDS CASTLE in England came into 
existence over 1,100 years ago when 
it was first built of wood, as the 
stronghold of a Kentish thane. Before 
long it had been rebuilt, and for 
many generations it was lived in by a 
fierce Norman family before passing 
into the possession of the Crown 
during the reign of Edward I. A tradi- 
tion was formed in these early days 
of royal ownership, and Leeds was 
considered primarily a woman’s 
castle. Succeeding sovereigns made 
over Leeds to their royal ladies, and it 
came to pass that the castle was 
granted as a dower to them, to be 
retained during their widowhood. 
Many of the royal ladies who lived 
here during the three hundred years 
of royal ownership were French prin- 
cesses who brought with them all the 
comforts of their native chateaux. 
Here Eleanor of Castile lived in great 
happiness with her king, and Joan of 
Navarre was accused of witchcraft. 
Here the young widow Catherine of 


‘Valois fell in love with her clerk of 
_the wardrobe and is believed to have 


secretly married him. And at least 
.one of Henry VIII's six wives lived at 
the castle in brief splendor. 

When Leeds passed from royal 
ownership, it came to be owned by a 
series of English families and was 
finally bought by its last private oc- 
cupant, the Hon. Olive, Lady Baillie. 
She was blessed with a substantial 
fortune, left by her American moth- 
er, who was a Whitney, and she 
devoted her life to the restoration of 
the castle. With the designer Boudin 
and the chateau restorer Radoux, 
Lady Baillie set about casting her 
spell on what has often been de- 
scribed as the most magically beauti- 
ful castle in the world. Eventually she 
left Leeds to the nation, and it is here 
that important medical seminars and 
government meetings are now held 
in an unparalleled setting. 

In order to perpetuate the tradition 
of Leeds as a woman’s castle where 
eight Medieval queens once lived, 
the flag of Eleanor of Castile flies 
from the masthead on the Tower of 
the Gloriette in alternation with Lady 
Baillie’s personal flag. Leeds, situated 








in the country between London and 
the south coast, has been extolled by 
Lord Conway, historian of castles. 
“Wonderful in manifold glories are 
the great castle visions of Europe,” he 
writes. ““Windsor from the Thames 

. even Chenonceaux from the 
Cher...“ but “not comparable for 
beauty with Leeds, beheld among the 
waters on an autumnal evening when 
the bracken is golden and there is a 
faint blue mist among the trees and 
the sky beyond it glows.” 

The castle is half Medieval and 
half Romantic Revival. The park is 
entirely eighteenth century and in 
the style of Capability Brown. The 
enchanted buildings, in their russet 
and ethereal setting, form one vision 
of Leeds, its towers glimpsed through 
a pine wood and rising from islands 
centered in a lake. Another, and 
equally arresting, picture of castle 
and mere can be seen at the begin- 
ning of an English summer, after 
months of the harsh winter wind— 
with the surrounding parkland car- 
peted in bluebells and anemones, 
young beech leaves shiny green, and: 
black swans gliding on the calm 
water. It is an English scene of sur- 
passing charm and authenticity. 

In the extraordinary atmosphere 
and setting of Leeds Castle, the tides 
of war and peace have come and 
gone over many years. Here, for ex- 
ample, during World War II, badly 
burned pilots of the RAF conva- 
lesced. While they stayed on to re- 
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Tee way back into the world. Happily 


their first visions of that world took 
place against the castle’s magical 
background. Lady Baillie ate with the 
pilots and looked after them all and 
rejoiced when they recovered. 

In the eighteenth century the 
owner of the castle was the sixth Lord 
Fairfax, who emigrated to America to 
become a great landowner in Vir- 
ginia and left Leeds in the care of his 
brother. He went to live on the banks 
of the Potomac with his cousin, 
whose son in turn became Lord Fair- 
fax and a great friend of George 
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At least one 
of Henry VIII's six wives 
lived at the castle. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: Stone, exposed wood and plaster mix with Gothic linenfold oak paneling that wraps 
a 16th-century circular staircase. The newel post is surmounted by the forms of a crusader and a lion. 
opposite: In the Library, classical moldings create the aura of the eighteenth century, while deep 
couches and chairs, such as the bergére near the window, and the lamps, which are made from old 
silver and brass candlesticks, beckon the reader. A porphyry and ormolu urn, and old books, rest on 
the long table. asove: The Dining Room is a study in dramatically contrasting elements: A collection 
of Chinese famille verte and famille rose porcelains mounted on brackets on the fireplace wall 
lighten the effect of large framed tapestries; French chairs are drawn around an English pedestal 
table; and the geometric lines of parquet flooring draw the eye to the floral medallion pattern of the rug. 
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The Hon. Olive, Lady Baillie, 
the last private occupant, devoted her life 
to the restoration of the castle. 
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ABOVE: Creating an island in the middle of the Turret Bedroom is a tester bed flanked by an Elizabethan 
portrait of a man, left, and a 17th-century portrait of a girl, right. Regency chairs, placed at regular 
intervals around the room, have medallion paintings on the backs. A japanned corner commode 
displaying fresh flowers, and a japanned tray-top table in the foreground complete the measured 
design. OPPOSITE ABOVE AND BELOw: In Lady Baillie’s Bedroom, painted porcelain birds, looking as though 
they might just have flown in from her aviary, rest on gilt-bronze brackets set on painted wall panels. A 
Louis XV chinoiserie lacquered commode stands beneath a parcel-gilt mirror, and Chinese lacquer 
figures in a Louis XV clock gambol in a nest of ormolu. French ormolu compotes flank the clock. Small 
watercolor paintings mounted above the dado around the room add a staccato note to the décor. 























Washington when the future Ameri- 
can president first came to Mount 
Vernon. He was, in fact, given his first 
job by Lord Fairfax, and later wrote in 
his diary of his association with the 
family. The sixth Lord Fairfax moved, 
in later life, nearer the wilderness 
frontier, and called the house he built 
upon 150,000 American acres The 
Manor of Leeds, in memory of the 
English castle he had left behind. 
When Lady Baillie became owner 
of Leeds Castle, her own suite of 
rooms was, appropriately for the 
chatelaine, in the oldest part of the 
building. She renovated the basic 
structure of the Gloriette, built on 
one of the islands and originally con- 
nected by two drawbridges. The 
Gloriette, where the most important 
regal rooms had been in olden days, 
was redecorated several years ago by 
antiques dealer and art expert Chris- 
topher Gibbs. The budget was mod- 
est, and the changes were conserva- 
tive. “It was rather like doing work 
for the theater,” he explains, ‘and the 
sort of thing we did was to replace 


‘old velvet with more practical mate- 


rial and then dye it the same color.” 

Much change, rebuilding and res- 
toration have been carried out at 
Leeds throughout the centuries. Ed- 
ward I doubled the defenses, Henry 
VIII turned it into a palace, and in the 
nineteenth century the Medieval in- 
teriors were restored. During the 
1930s modernization, many bath- 
rooms were installed, and, in their 
succession of pink, green and beige 
Carrara marble, each one of them 
seems more elegant than the last. 

Bedrooms, too, are lovely, and one 
of the most romantic is the Cream 
Room, designed by Boudin with 
handpainted silks and moiré. Bed- 
covers and hangings were given new 
life by remounting or covering with 
fine silk and net. Lady Baillie paid 
meticulous attention to detail, and 
even the,top edges of her linen sheets 
were individually designed by Bou- 
din. The application of her energy 
was enormous—records minutely 
kept, even all the birds in the aviary 
inventoried, the treasures of the 
castle catalogued with love and care. 
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Serenely indifferent to the loveliness that surrounds them, swans glide about the lake, rippling the surface that mirrors Leeds Castle. 


And so the great castle of the 
queens of Medieval England sur- 
vives. The sense of history is all- 
pervading, quite as dominating as 


the beauty of Leeds itself and its 
fantasy setting. In fact, the story of 
England permeates the castle. The 
happy feeling persists that it will 


survive spendidly in future genera- 

tions—as splendidly as it has over the 

centuries of a very long past. 0 
—Elizabeth Dickson 
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ANXIOUS TO TRADE IN YOUR 
PRESENT CAR IF YOU ACTUALLY 





























ENJOYED DRIVING IT. 
, If one can judge from the vides all the creature comforts total, precise control at all times, 
plethora of ‘‘late model”, “‘hardly | one could sanely require of an under all conditions. 
driven” luxury sedans that grace | automobile, it also provides a driv- Actually designed to include 
the used car lots of America, it ing experience so unusual, so ex- | the driver as an integral, function- 
| would seem that the average hilarating, that people who have __| ing part of the mechanical work- 
| American's love affair with his car | never before enjoyed driving find | ings of the car itself. 
(S$ Surprisingly brief. themselves seeking out long All seats are orthopedically 
____ Social observers may well at-| sweeping curves and twisting molded: front seats infinitely 
| tribute this curious phenomenon | back roads. adjustable. Controls are within easy 
to some sort of inate fickleness. Its acceleration comes up reach and all instruments are 
| We at the Bavarian Motor smoothly—with the turbine-like instantly visible. 
_ Works, however, choose to point | whine characteristic of the re- So successfully Is all this 
Our finger in another direction. nowned 3-liter, fuelLinjected BMW | accomplished that one automo- 
| Put as charitably as possi-__| engine. tive expert wrote “...the 530i does | 
ble, the majority of the world’s Its fourspeed transmission | So much so well we are hard 
| luxury cars—while lacking noth- | (automatic transmission is avail- | pressed to think of a car that can 
| ing in the area of luxury—are able) slips precisely into each gear.| even come close to matching It” 
considerably lacking in the area Its Suspension—indepen- If the thought of owning such 
_ of performance. dent on all four wheels—is quick | a car intrigues you, call us anytime, 
| The one thing, in our view, | and clean through the corners; toll-free, at 800-243-6000 (Conn. 
that makes an expensive car its steering sharp and accurate. | 1-800-882-6500) and 
‘| worth the money. And on the inside, where well arrange a thorough 
WHY PEOPLE WHO the average luxury sedan leans _| test drive for you at your 
| OWN A BMW ENJOY DRIVING | heavily toward the frivolous, the | Convenience. 
MORE THAN YOU DO. BMW 530i has been biomechan- | THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
While the BMW 530i pro- ically engineered to facilitate Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 











/ 1977 BMW ot North America. Inc 
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A singular statement of dramatic styling inspired by the 
contemporary designs found in the famous South 
American capital. 


This newest grouping of fine casual furniture by Tropitone 
expresses a bold Bauhaus flair with wide solid aluminum 
bar main frames and extra wide lacings. 


The entire Brasilia line of tables, chairs and chaises is 
available in 18 striking colors. 


Tropitone Furniture Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, Florida 33578 
17101 Armstrong, Irvine, California 92714 


Showrooms: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Irvine, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, San Francisco, Sarasota, Seattle 


For our new 48-page full-color catalog, send $2. 
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Fortunately for architectural design in Southern California, Thornton Ladd deserted a 
promising career in music for the drawing board. This crystal bridge is as orderly and 
elegant as a Bach fugue, characteristic of Ladd’s pristine sense of form and scale. 

If steel, stone, glass and wood can be music to the eye, Mr. Ladd is truly a great com- 
poser. At Bob Crane & Associates were appreciative of such superb design. And 
we often find it in our territory: the area between Los Feliz and Beverly Hills, including 
the Hollywood Hills and the South Valley. But homes of every size and quality receive 
the same intense interest from us; we do our “homework” in selling them all, proudly 


presenting the fine points inherent in every home. 
The result: absolute top dollar for our clients. It’s 
an attitude that has made us the sales leaders 
IN GLASS we are today and we invite you to take advantage 
of it wnen you sell your home. 
























Photograph: Julius,Shulman 





From Cottages and Condominiums to Frank Lloyd Wright 
7656 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90046 - (213) 874-3311 
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Los Angeles, California 90069 = yaprip ~=— NEW YORK 
(213) 659-0084 GENEVA MIAMI 
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TALIAN FURNITURE SHOW 
PAOIFIC DESIGN CENTER 

| LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Ican relax this trip... 
I'm staying at the Beverly Wilshire. 
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Honda aoucoen 


Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


For Room Reservations Call 800-421-4354 — in California 800-282-4804 
9500 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 ¢ (213) 275-4282 
Represented by: HRI Grand Luxe Hotels e Member of the Preferred Hotels Association 
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Fine Oriental 
Masterpieces 
For YourHome 


Value as well as beauty is an 
important consideration in any rug 
purchase. At Oriental Rug 
Exchange, rugs have been our lives 
for three generations. A deep 
understanding of the beauty and 
craft of fine rug making comes only 
after years of patient watching 
and listening. We bring this 
knowledge to you. Visit our 
showroom and share with us the 
collection that we have so carefully 
assembled. Fine new and antique 
rugs from Persia, Pakistan, India, 
China, and Turkey. All 


magnificent treasures to enjoy ae ! Pe Mia Se A yaCale-l Bitte aol Tes 
for a lifetime. ah ea 
m 165) SOS wey ~ 339 N. La Cienega Boulevard 
Courtesy to the trade and to & iy Bg RA. Los Angeles, California 90048 
OPI VeLIA MOA EMAC mOLeeKe etme LG Wie Ne Mee oo We) ten CARD RLV ES SS 
exceptional rugs and offer expert a) Mate AR Le ad 

cleaning, restoration and appraisal. 
Direct importers. One of the 
largest in the West. 






































Bustamante 


ANTIQUES 


| Shows and Sales 


Dates for discerning collectors, 





Magnificent 20-Acre 
Waterfront Estate 


. in Vancouver Island’s vacation paradise dominated by snow- 
capped mountains and bordering the Strait of Georgia, one of 
the finest fishing and sailing waters. This contemporary residence 








clever decorators, wise shoppers: 


July 6-9 in an exquisite landscaped setting on a spectacular bluff above 

the 820 ft. beachfront is an architectural gem of space and light 
CONVENTION CENTER, LAS VEGAS designed by the famed Canadian architect, Arthur Erickson. 

The interiors of 2,580 sq. ft. of living space highlighted with 

7 July 13-16 rich cabinetry, paneling, glass walls and doors open to terraces, 

dini d privat tios. Offered at US $750,000. 

| DISNEYLAND HOTEL, ANAHEIM PIR Sc vate atles: “OFered ab US's 

| Beautiful color brochure AD-71381 available on request. 

August 3-6 


Previews INC. 


International Real Estate iaaehetion Realtors 
5670 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90036 
Phone: (213) 937-0703 


New York . Greenwich, CT . Boston . Washington, D.C. . Palm Beach . Chicago 
Denver . Scottsdale - Honolulu . Representatives in Europe, Middle East, Far East 


PASADENA CENTER 


November 9-12 
SANTA MONICA CIVIC AUDITORIUM 




















THERE'S A NEW WAY 
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IO ENJOY als OFFICE 


LEASE IT. 


Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We 
eliminate the time consuming search and high 
capital expenditure. With our unique leasing 
program you can have the distinction and pres- 
tige of a beautifully coordinated antique office 
setting for a small monthly charge. 

We’ve acquired the largest and choicest col- 
lection of antique office furniture ever assembled. 
Over 5,000 hand picked museum quality pieces. 

Our desk collection is unequalled: 
English partners, rolltops, secretaries, 


VIIOQUA | 


rare Wootens (as pictured), all superior examples 
of their type. Of course, we have everything else 
for your office: conference tables, leather couches, 
swivel chairs. Plus a magnificent, residential 
selection. 

All pieces are faultlessly restored in our own 
shop by 60 expert craftsmen under the direction 
of Larry Dean. Bring your decorator or use ours. 
You're cordially invited to visit the Melrose show- 
room or make an appointment to see 
our block-long warehouse. 


Leases & Sales * Open7 Days * Mon-Fri 10-6 * Sat Sun 12-6 
8483 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 (213) 658-6394 
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he bronze figures —a famed original. The rug — 

“Sarapi”—a masterful copy of an exquisite 
original designed over 200 years agoin Heriz, Persia— 
the then carpet center of the world. 


Now, old world artisans in Mirzapur, India, painstakingly 

reproduce this classic, in 100% wool, in all popular sizes. 
No two exactly alike—the virtue of unhurried hand 
looming and hand knotting. For details, write. 


From Schumacher—the source for fine fabrics, 
carpets, rugs and wallcoverings. 


SGC H U MAG H E R Hindu god Siva and his consort Parvati. 
939 Third Avenue, New York. New York 10022 Southern India, late 12th century bronze. | 
A { ai 


From the collection of Lawrence R. Phillips. 
i 
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DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS 


Shown: Au Fleur, Macao, and Ticking Stripe from the Naturals on Naturecraft Collection 
me 


CHARLES BARONE, INC. The Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Ave., Space 643, Los Angeles, California 90069 (213) 659 


“WALLPAPERS, INC.: San Francsico, Portiand, Seattle, Honolulu / CASSIDY HICKS: Denver / HOWELL’S INC.: Salt Lake City / SEABROOK: 

_ Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta, Miami, Kansas City, Memphis, Richmond / THYBONY: Chicago, Minneapolis, Albuquerque, Milwaukee, Des Mc 
RUTH WILSON, INC.: Columbus, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville / THIBAUT: New York, Philadelphia, B 
Washington, D.C. / BRANDT’S: Phoenix / CROWN WALLPAPER CO.: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Canada. 










































We've created a singular Holi- 
ay-travel experience for readers of 
tchitectural Digest. 


Here’s the idea. As‘you sail the 
lear, blue waters of the Eastern 
nd Western Caribbean on a fifteen- 
ay luxury holiday, Sotheby Parke 
ernet’s international experts will 
resent shipboard lectures and 
eminars designed to expand your 
nowledge of arts and antiques. 
joth aesthetically and financially. 


Become a more astute collec- 
of 18th and 19th century Euro- 
ean and American furniture and 
ecor, paintings, graphics, objets 
art, antique jewelry, silver, art 
Ouveau and deco. Sotheby’s author- 
ies will even help you become a 
marter bidder at auctions. If you 
fish, forget note-taking. Lecture 
utlines will be delivered to your 
ateroom. Feel free to discuss your 
wn special areas of interest infor- 
ally witht shipmates who are ex- 
from the world’s largest firm 
fart appraisers and auctioneers. 


Your elegant ship is the fully- 
abilized Stella Solaris, flagship 


x 


¢ Stella Solaris is a quality ship of Greek registry. 


_ Architectural, Diges(- 
aotheby ‘Parke ‘Bernet, 


invife you (9 our first, 


_Arts and Antiques 
ctors (rise 


December 21, 1978 - 





of Sun Line Cruises. On board, fol- 
low any inclination: sheer fun, out- 
door sports, gourmet dining, or the 
luxury of just relaxing. Deluxe state- 
rooms and suites are exceptionally 
roomy. In the dining salon, lounges, 
theater, nightclubs—throughout the 
ship—you'l find everything done in 
Sun Line style; that tradition of 
European excellence combined with 
the American tradition of comfort. 


Intriguing ports of call. From 
Galveston, natural gateway to the 
Caribbean, call at Montego Bay, 
San Juan (special reception at the 
Governor's Palace with the archi- 
tect who performed restoration), 
St. Thomas (extra duty free port), 
Cartagena, Cristobal, Balboa 
(by transiting the Panama 
Canal),San Andres, Grand 















Cayman and Playa del Carmen 
(Yucatan). 


Here’s the ticket. Cruise rates 
range from $1450 to $2640 (plus 
embarkation and port taxes) per 
person, based on double occupancy. 
Add $250 each for the lecture 
series. (Generous Fly/Cruise credit 
available.) 


Space is limited in all state- 
room categories and available ona 
first-come first-served basis. Your 
immediate response is a neces- 
sity in securing your choice 
of accommodation, so 
send us the coupon 
now, and well send 
you all details 
by return mail. 
















































An Imposing Pair 
of Polychrome Blackamoors 


Superb Venetian blackamoors, 
splendid examples of early 
18th Century woodcarving, 
stand in traditional poses, 

79 inches tall with gold decorated 
and handsomely carved bases. 
Original black lacquer 
decoration with gilt overlay 
and traces of red, blue 
and green retained. 





Manheim Galleries 


Established 1910 
409 Royal St., New Orleans 
504-568-1901 
2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 
320 Decorative Center, Dallas 
(This Gallery for the Trade Only) 














PHOTOGRARMY 


continued from page 59 


outside reality. But he manipulates 
and seduces it, veils it or reveals it. 
Like any craftsman, the interaction of 
the photographer’s hand and brain is 
made permanent in the final beauty 
of the portrait. So every print—from 
the same negative—is subtly or even 
emphatically different. It is therefore 
open to fine aesthetic judgment, 
print by print, both by the photogra- 
pher and the collector. 

We tend to look through photo- 
graphs, instead of at them; regarding 
them as windows, rather than sur- 
faces. But once we realize that both 
must be done at the same time, the 
pleasures and the rewards of pho- 
tographic collecting are apparent. 
The differences between the warmth 
of platinum prints and the more 
common silver print, which has its 
particular bite and brilliance, can be 
understood: We can learn to appreci- 
ate both the delicacy of pictorial pho- 
tographers and the very early artists 
who produced the diamond exacti- 
tude of the daguerreotypes. 

And there are even more subtle 
distinctions: A print by Edward 
Weston differs from one made by his 
brilliant sons, Cole and Brett— 
though made from the same nega- 
tive; and indeed one Edward Weston 
print may differ from another made 
the same day. It may be remarked, 
with some disgust, that “vintage” 
prints, defined as those made in the 
same year as the original negative, 
are worth about two to five times as 
much as prints made later, which are 
often, with the accumulation of years 
of darkroom experience, a great deal 
better. But this is one of the curi- 
osities of the trader, who invents 
criteria that are mechanical rather 
than intuitive and personal. 

In every generation since the early 
nineteenth century, photographers 
have taken two sorts of portraits, 
subtly distinguishable. Established 
masters like Beaton, Horst, Abbott 
and Newman were quite famous, and 
thus had famous friends. It’s fas- 
cinating, then, to guess which por- 
traits were taken in friendship and 
which were simply wonderful as- 







































signments from Vogue or Life. 

The great living photograph 
have done whole galleries of th 
public faces; and the illustrati 
here give us a taste of the richnes 
such collections. There is the » 
debonair exile, the Irish nove 
James Joyce, taken by Berenice 
bott, who knew and admired hi 
Paris. Marion Davies is seen thro 
the lens of that connoisseur of 
gance Cecil Beaton, who gene! 
regarded people as a superb kin 
décor. Yousuf Karsh’s Pablo Cas 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 
CHANGES AND 
SEDUCES REALIIS 
VEILS IT OR REVEASS 


in self-made exile from Spain, 
back to the camera, looks like a 
oner in a lofty and Medieval 
There is Ansel Adams's jolly po: 
of that imperishable woman ( 
gia O’Keeffe; and Horst’s pl 
graph of Coco Chanel, which $ 
her reposing on a chaise longu 
puted to have belonged to } 
Antoinette. Of the many pl 
graphs taken of her, Chanel f 
particular affinity for this one. 

There seems little doubt that 
all the obvious reasons, the far 
are a sort of sad monster. Pow 
people, naturally, deal with death 
taxes; but they stand, one foot 
way, in show biz. They are chim 
of what they really are, what 
think they are—and what we t 
they are. It is this mixture that: 
pels us to stare at their portrait: 

So the pleasure of portraits i 
really in the purchase, nor even i 
possession, but in what posse: 
makes possible: the chance to ‘ 
one’s folders and look again 
again. Thus, the collector may * 
the intimate triangle of the photo; 
pher, the famous subject, and ‘ 
self; and thereby into the rather m 
awesome world of human history. 





Ben Maddow has published novels, sho 
ries, poetry and plays. His most recent 
is Faces, a history of portrait photog 


Z. a PHOTOGRAPHER: JAIME ARDILES-ARC 
eg 
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ells of infinite grace in onyx of infinite variety. Hand carved by a vanishing breed of artisans with sufficient g 
 iMprove on nature. Choose from twelve different stones with fittings to match, mounted in 24 karat gold} 
Sherle Wagner 


60 East 57 Street N.Y..N.Y. PL 8-3300 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD. 
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if OMG d a monthly publication, lists hundreds of new, previously owned, antique 

and classic “ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. Each automobile is advertised by its 
present owner, and the report gives you the owner’s name, address,,and telephone number 
so that you may deal direct. All advertisements include complete and accurate descriptions 
as well as pricing information. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley automobiles are listed. 


SOLO red through its hundreds of pages of listings, offers you the convenience 
of “arm chair” shopping for the world’s finest and most prestigious automobiles. You 
will be pleasantly suprised at the variety of automobiles offered and the low prices. 





Your one year subscription is $30.00; this subscription includes twelve issues. Your first 
hard-bound copy will be mailed within 10 days from the receipt of your order. You may 
subscribe to The Robb Report by mailing your check for $30.00 to the address below 
or you may call 919-969-6821 to subscribe by phone. 


You may charge your subscription to Visa, BankAmericard, Master Charge, or American 
Express by giving both your credit card number and its expiration date. 
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Maupintour’s 


alapagos 


QA ‘ e 


Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St. 
Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 800/255-4266. 


name 
address 
city 


state/zip 





my travel agent is ard-mga 





PLUS AMAZON / MACHU PICCHU! 


THE GALAPAGOS ISLES, isolated by 
the Pacific, full of strange life found 
nowhere else. View tortoise, iguana, 
booby, penguin, Darwin finch. Cruise 
the isles by day, relax on Santa Cruz 
Island at night. Unique! 

THE AMAZON, primitive, beautiful. 
Stay at Amazon Safari Camp, visit 
Jivaro and Yagua Indian villages. 
MACHU PICCHU, spectacular Holy 
City of Inca royalty, hidden for cen- 
turies in the Andes. Fascinating! 


RECOMMENDED to those who yearn 
for the seldom seen. 17 days. Ask 
your Travel Agent for Maupintour’s 
Galapagos folder or send coupon. 


quality 
touring 


sr», 3 Maupintour 


Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: 
O Africa OAlps O British Isles 0 Colorado 
DO Alaska ()Canadian Rockies ( California 
OO Asia OTunisia/Malta © Egypt (© Europe 
0 France 1) Germany (1) Hawaii ( India 0 Iran 
DO Italy ( Turkey () Morocco ()North Africa 
0 Orient © Portugal © Scandinavia (1 Spain 
OS. America 0S. Pacific J USSR/E. Europe 
0 Middle East () Greece/Aegean [LD Balkans 





























ISLES Ses 


PAINTING * SCULPTURE 
WORKS OF ART 
REMARKABLE FURNISHINGS 


RICHARD KAPLAN * 220 EAST 72 STREET * N.Y. 10021 
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ROY LICHTENSTEms 


continued from page 86 


years ago, but it took some times 
before he resolved the technical } 
problems. He admits that “they are # 
sort of behind what I am doing now.” ¥ 

In the “Surrealist” paintings, Roy } 
Lichtenstein says there is no set pro- 
gram. “I just combine what I like, and ¥ 
I try to use elements that I have used 
before in certain things. I make ff 
changes as I go along, transferring 
the original drawing onto a large # 
canvas. If something doesn’t work, 1 & 
just take the whole section out ane 
start again. But you can’t really te F f 


ALTHOUGH iN 
NOT IN THE ROUND, 
THESE IMAGES 

OCCUPY REAL SPACE. 


that—I try not to leave tracks of those’ j 
changes. There are really quite a le 
of changes, even though the painting § 
may come out looking like the origi 
nal drawing.” In other words, thes 
paintings are not literal transcrip 
tions of diagrams or plotted images 
He insists that references to com 
mercial objects in his work are real 
just a holdover from. the past, 
even if the techniques remind peopl 
of the earlier works, “they don’t reall 
have anything to do with that any- 
more.” He has moved so far beyont 
his original source material that fi 
has created a classic of its own type 
As we walk around outside 
studio, in the cool sea air, I wondeé 
how Roy Lichtenstein, whose name 
so synonymous with urban imager 
ever decided to live in Southampte 
“My wife and I came here eight yea 
ago and rented a house for the sum 
mers. We were going back and fort 
to the city and it was terribly disrup 
ing. Then, about five years ago, ¥ 
came here and just never went bac 
At that time it was good, becaus 
could get away from a lot of @ 
activity that interfered with my WOE 
but I miss the city now, and I think 
might wind up going back. The ci 
more interesting, and I don’t thinkt 
problems of being interrupted wot 
be so very great anymore.” 0 


> rugs are available in the 4 color combinations as shown below. 
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HIS IS A MERGOUM. A HAND-WOVEN RUG FROM TUNISIA. 
| DECORATIVE CARPETS HAS THEM. 


If you haven't been able to find the Mergoums you want, in the sizes 
1 need, you should see our selection. These famous Tunisian rugs come to us 
2ct from the shores of North Africa. Our people there make sure we have more 
yffer you in Mergoums than anyone else. Anywhere. More colors. All sizes. 

» simple, angular forms that dominate these traditional flat Mergoum rugs 
‘typical of North Africa. And so are the four classic color combinations: beige and 
jwn, Mergoum blues, white and brown and earth browns. The rugs are in our 
wroom In sizes that approximate 4 x 6, 7x 10,8 x11 and 9x14. As you might 
“ect, each rug is all-wool pile and hand-woven in this unusual flat technique. We 
-) have the most unusual, and complete, collection of soft floor coverings in the 
st. When it comes to rugs, we can show you the world. Decorative Carpets, 

»)7 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90069. 213/878-0878. 





DECORATIVE CARPETS, INC. 





WE CAN PUT THE WORLD AT YOUR FEET. 











Nature its Mother, © 
vata icee et istry into the most elegant 
| of modern materials. For 
Hl _ Ceramic Tile. Formed from _ floors, walls, kitchens, entry- 
| natural clay deposits, eons = ways and other interior and 
| old, ceramic tile is trans- exterior surfaces. A list of 
formed through man’s art- —_ ceramic tile manufacturers 


who will mail you free bro- 
chures on their newest cre- 
ations is yours by writing to: 
CERAMIC TILE INSTITUTE, 
700 North Virgil Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90029 


Elegance need not shout, but maybe it’s time to quietly brag. 


The elegance of Soraya Oriental Rugs has been an understatement of quality 
throughout the years. Similarly, the individuals who have chosen Soraya rugs exhibit a quiet, 
almost underplayed, panache of judgment and high-style. 


So we decided not to brag now that we have 7,000 square feet in San Francisco's IceHouse district 
..or that we have more than 3,000 pieces from which to choose...or because of our three-year exchange 
guarantee...or because some of the finest residences in the West house Soraya Orientals. 


Simply, we wish to quietly declare that Soraya is the most recognized “source of elegance in the West.” 
But your own Soraya Oriental may be worth bragging about. 


Soraya 


“The source of elegance in the West.” 


Acquisition and Placement of Collector Rugs. ISFAHAN $6,950 


SORAYA ORIENTAL RUGS, 1025 BATTERY AT THE ICEHOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA. (415) 788-0777 
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Leaded and Fully Bevele 
glass panel inserts for 
doors, windows, tables ed 
architectural accents. 
Create the effects you _ 
desire! | 
You can specify leaded | 
and fully beveled glass, 
and be sure that it will E 
available when you neec 
it, because the inserts if 
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in inventory for immedi 

delivery. 

Door and Window 

Panels Coordinated. 

These charming, unique | | 

custom-designed, hand- | 
crafted units are amazin 
_ affordable. 
_ For complete brochure = 


call or write: 
| 


BEVELED | 
GLASS | 
INDUSTRIE: 


900 North La Cienega Bl, 


Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Door insert as shown, retail...$599.00 Wholesale Only (213) 657-1462 
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Sag Antique Caucasiahrugs are truly works of art, repurchase Perec aR ei rug. We offer 
‘representing one of the highest levels of artistic a large collection of antique tugs from the 
= * expression of a proud’andindependent people. . Caucasus and complimentary educational. sem- 
That's why they have consistently.appreciated in ~ inars. At Brown & Madayan, ical 0} you put 
g=1e=)0) 212 eNO MCA LeM A acc) eco Tols acash your foot down on something of value: s 
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520% NO. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD. 4 OGRA NR, SS 
LOS ANGELES, CA. 90048 MON 12-5 : SN 
LOS ANGELES * BEIRUT * ZURICH Pe eT a hy EVENINGS BY APPOINTMENT’ 





Hi. 'm Don Drysdale, urging you to” 
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Make 


America 
Smarter. 


Give to the | as 
colle e of FOR ENERGY SAVINGS. The POOLSAVER Automatic Solar Pool Cover solar 


e heats and thermal insulates. By day POOLSAVER absorbs solar energy. By night the 

our C o1ce cover cuts heat otherwise lost through evaporation. ‘| estimate that this pool cover has 
e saved me $100 to $115 per month in gas heating bills.’ Mr. W.B., Long Beach, Calif.* 

FOR BIG TAX SAVINGS. The State of California believes that the POOLSAVER 





A shortage becomes a crisis only Automatic Solar Cover is such an energy saver that you can deduct 55% of the total cost 
hen there is a shortage of trained minds directly off of your State Income Tax total! 
0 solve it. And for today’s manifold FOR CLEANLINESS. Keeps out leaves, sand and debris. Retards algae growth. 
shortages, that means college-trained Lowers consumption of chemicals. 
minds. FOR SAFETY. Because our POOLSAVER Covers are motorized, in /ess than 60 
Colleges are facing an altogether seconds your pool is covered tight— and the kids and pets are safe. 
lifferent kind of shortage. They’re having NEW POOLS. Should be specified before construction for savings and attractiveness. 
o drop courses, fire professors, close EXISTING POOLS. Tailors beautifully to many rectangular, kidney and special 
borateries, limit libraries. Without your configurations. “complete letter available on request 


elp, we'll have the ultimate crisis on our 


ands: a shortage of ideas. Phone: 


Los Angeles Area (213) 639-7800* « Orange County (714) 750-2288 « San Diego (714) 
578-3221 ¢ Ventura/Santa Barbara (805) 653-1230 « Palm Springs (714) 750-2288 
No. Calif. (415) 825-1880 *Also day, night and weekends. 


Mail to: Don Drysdale  Ap7/78 
r Automatic Solar Covers, 1970 Gladwick St., Compton, Ca. 90220; 
Anditkeeps Northern California: P.O. Box 5355, Concord, Ca. 94524: 


ki ea 
a eccer San Diego California: 11366 Pegasus Ave. 92126; 


IN 6 ee a 
AUd@SS === a s — a 


Cy = ee  Siate : Zip— 


Phones ee Fae. 
Write me for details today—save big tomorrow! 


Please send more information today on how | 
can save big with an Automatic Solar Pool Cover. 


hI 
: Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 





A Public Service of This Magazine 
& The Advertising Council. 
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AT FINE STORES AND STUDIOS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
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If your mechanic owned 
a Mercedes, he'd 


have it serviced here. 


| There are mechanics and then there are our mechanics. Master 
| mechanics. Graduates of Mercedes’ own grueling training course. 
| Men who go by their brains as well as the book. And who treat 
your car as personally as our service staff treats you. 

Our mechanics work with the finest precision testing equip- 
ment. With the best troubleshooters in the business. 
And, now, with almost twice as much room as before. So they 
can get you in and out twice as fast. With the kind of skill 
that saves you time, trouble and money. Both 
now ... and down the road. 

Next time, have your Mercedes serviced 
by a mechanic’s mechanic. One of ours. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard) 


(213) 659-2980 
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Tea Ue ONee Lele 


1737 Union Street, San Francisco, California 94123 
(415) 775-3231 
















SFADA 


SAN FRANCISCO ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


“TO INCREASE THE 
CONFIDENCE of the public, collectors, 
museums and artists in responsible fine art 
dealers.’ 


The Allrich Gallery 
Jobn Bergoruen Gallery 
Braunstein/Quay Gallery 
Focus Gallery 
Grapestake Gallery 
Gumps Gallery 
Hansen-Fuller Gallery 
Hoover Gallery 
Lawson de Celle Gallery 
Lester Gallery 
William Sawyer Gallery 
Smith-Andersen Gallery 
Soker-Kaseman/ Upstairs Gallery 
Van Doren Gallery 
Stephen Wirtz Gallery 
Zara Gallery 


complimentary newsletter 


SFADA 54 Kissling St., S.E, CA 94103 








PORCELAIN—8+4 24" Wide by 31" High 


SHOWROOMS: 527 W. 7th St. Rm. 1301-2, Los Angeles 


1355 Market St. Rm. 796, San Francisco 
OFF ES 


Imported Antique ae 
Reproductions, Pe Si oes 
( _ IMPORTS, INC 


eur rele 527 WEST 7TH STREET 


628-2799 
622-1921 


Porcelain , “Og on 
4NG » 
& Ceramics ELES, caciroRN\ 
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Wholesale only 


Yaacov Agam 
Harry Araten 
Aharon Bezalel 
Reuven Rubin 
Pincus Shaar 
Shalom of Safat 
Tobiasse 

Paul Braslow 
Shraga Weil 


2124 Union Street 
San Francisco 
California 94123 
567-2574 





clarence house 


40 EAST 57TH STREET e NEW YORK e THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 





ROBIN (Percale) 
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Mercedes-Benz unveils a new kind of 
performance automobile: 


the 300 SD Turbodiesel Sedan 


Hf) Its turbocharged engine boosts power and torque and transforms Diesel performance, 

} | yet fuel appetite is actually cut. And this advance is matched by the car itself— 

Wit the most capable, most sumptuous Diesel in Mercedes-Benz history. 

The 300 SD Turbodiesel Sedan: the boldest forward stride since Mercedes-Benz | 
built the world’s first production Diesel automobile 42 years ago. 








4 |) 
| oving with the smooth ease and _ points, all but immune to conven- ple it follows, a turbocharger har} 
| | | M eager response you might tional tune-ups. nesses the engine’s own exhaust 
Wi Al expect only from a gasoline engine, In a single technical master- gases to radically increase the suj 
] the new Mercedes-Benz 300SD stroke, the most desirable traits ofa _ ply of air fed into the cylinders— } 
| | Turbodiesel Sedan responds vividly gasoline anda Diesel engine have literally supercharging them with} 
| | to your throttle foot even at low been blended into one. Anadvance for more volatile combustion. — | 
| HW || speeds...even in highway passing significant enough to make this not Turbochargers have appeared) 
Hy | ...even on long uphill climbs. just a new kind of Diesel but a many types of engines, but never} 

Wt Meanwhile, the Turbodiesel unique new kind of car. til now on the engine of a Diesel | 
| retains that workhorse efficiency Fi i: dcvlind tomobile. The effect is amazing. 

| you can only expect from a Diesel — ive supercharged cyMin@ers Maximum power is boosted bya 
] sipping the cheapest automotive That masterstroke is turbocharging percent, for example, and maxi- | 


fuel sold in America, devoid of of the 300 SD’s five-cylinder engine. | mum torque by 46 percent. 
| spark plugs and carburetors and Named after the turbine princi- And the driving experience 








_makes even those numbers pale. 
That old Diesel stigma of feeble 
torque and leisurely pickup has 
vanished in a burst of turbocharged 
energy. This is one Diesel that can 
break away from stoplights and 
 tollbooths with the traffic, not 
| behind it. That extra thrust you need 
on freeway entrance ramps can 
be found. You can sustain a normal 
driving pace on the Interstates, 
hour after hour. 

Mercedes-Benz test data show 
that although 400 pounds heavier 
than its lively 300 D Sedan stable- 

mate, the Turbodiesel can zip from 
zero to 55 mph in 2.6 seconds Jess 
time — placing it among the quickest 
Diesel cars in history. 

No minor feat for an engine of 
only three liters or 183.0 cubic 
inches in capacity; yet no great sur- 
prise for an engine so efficient that it 
produces .601 horsepower per cubic 
inch of displacement -— the best ratio 
of power to engine size of any 
Diesel passenger car power plant 
in the world. 


F Fuel appetite down 
Startling as it may seem, this extra 
performance helped reduce the 
‘Turbodiesel éngine’s normal appe- 
tite for fuel. 
} Turbocharging so handily solved 
‘the Diesel need for power that it 
ifreed the engineers to specify a 
more economical rear-axle ratio— in 
leffect, gearing the car to go further 
‘on the power produced by a given 
gallon of fuel. 
_ Consider the Turbodiesel’s per- 
formance. Then consider that EPA 








V Amazing turbocharger device weighs 
only 17 pounds but boosts horsepower by 
43 percent. 





Each piston in the 5-cylinder Turbodiesel 
engine is cooled by a fine spray of oil 
inyected from below. 


estimates show 29 mpg in highway 
driving and 24 mpg in the city. Natu- 
rally, your mileage will depend on 
the condition and equipment of 
your car and on where and how 
you drive. 


Record-breaking reliability 
This breakthrough has hardly been 
rushed to the market. Mercedes- 
Benz placed the 300 SD Turbodiesel 
engine in production only after 5 
years of testing — and only after plac- 
ing it in the reliability record books. 

Fitted with a modified version of 
this engine, a C-111-3 research car 
went out on April 30, 1978 and set 
nine world records — including one 
stint of 2,345 miles in twelve hours 
at an average speed of 195.39 mph. 
For the entire record run, the engi- 
neers report a fuel mileage figure of 
14.7 mpg. 

A Car apart 


The Diesel turbocharging trail 
Llazed by Mercedes-Benz with the 
Turbodiesel may some day be fol- 
lowed by others. But no Diesel en- 
gine will ever share the privilege of 
propelling a comparable car. It is 
the unique combination of that en- 
gine and this automobile that truly 
sets the Turbodiesel apart. 

As befits the most elegant Diesel 
Mercedes-Benz has ever built, the 
Turbodiesel sits on the longest 
wheelbase of any Diesel car pro- 
duced by the company in modern 
times. Yet its turning circle is a tight 
38 feet and its crisp handling lets 
you nip through traffic. 






Fastidious engineering is every- 
where. You glide along on a suspen- 
sion that is neither spongy nor harsh, 
but designed to provide both ride 
comfortand roadholding. The key is 
the independent suspension of all 
four wheels, allowing each wheel to 
individually react to the road surface. 

Each shock absorber is gas pres- 
surized to help cushion even minor 
ripples. The automatic transmission 
provides not three but four speeds, 
and the option of shifting for your- 
self if you prefer. From a mono- 
coque body shell to 11-inch disc 
brakes at all four wheels, nothing 
from the vast store of Mercedes- 
Benz technical expertise has been 
held back. 


This turbocharged five-cylinder Mercedes-Benz 
Diesel research car just shattered nine world 
speed records— including one lap at an aver- 
age speed of 203.37 mph. 


Inside, you and your passengers 
are a coddled group: surrounded by 
thick padding, velour carpet under- 
foot, cradled in spacious seats front 
and rear. Bi-level climate control, 
electric windows, automatic cruise 
control, central vacuum locking 
system and AM/FM stereo radio are 
all built in. 

Also built into your 300 SD Turbo- 
diesel: 120 safety features, perhaps 
the most attractive fact of them all. 


Summing it up 


In 1886, the gasoline-powered auto- 
mobile was pioneered by the two 
men who founded Mercedes-Benz. 
In 1936 came the world’s first pro- 
duction Diesel passenger car, again 
from Mercedes-Benz. And now in 
1978 begins the era of the turbo- 
charged Diesel passen- 
ger car. 

And once again, the in- 
novator is Mercedes-Benz. 

©1978 Mercedes-Benz 











KitchenAid does beautiful things fora ere eed 


For years, KitchenAid has been building appliances that work even better than they look. 
The reliable KitchenAid dishwasher that you can load-as-you-like. The KitchenAid trash compactor 
that’s so worth having. The long-lasting KitchenAid stainless steel disposer. The convenient 
KitchenAid 190° hot-water dispenser. When it comes to selecting kitchen appliances, insist on 

KitchenAid quality, reliability and performance. 


KitchenAid: Because it’s worth it. 


Hobart Corporation, Troy, Ohio 45374. 


No. 9118 
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Indonesia: We cruise 


you to ancient cultures 


'in modern splendor. 


¢ 14 days on the m.s. Prinsendam 
from Singapore to Penang, 
Sumatra, Nias, Java, Bali! 
Oct.’78 through Apr. ’'79. 


¢ Free round-trip air fare to the 
West Coast or $100 travel 
allowance. 






Our oval table of antiqued brass 
has the smart, high fashion style 
that adds an unmistakable zest 


to any room setting. Inset 
beveled glass top. 22” x 42” x 17” 
high. Ask your LaBarge dealer 
to show you this table and the 
i Me CCM IML ems tea Citas 
(Oot eC IC Cy uber recb ie 
and a four-color mirror/table 


yaiHitt hase 


LaB 


Holland, Michigan 49423 














Imagine the most exotic cruise 
of your lifetime...then live it! Sail 
with us from Singapore ona 
Holland America Adventure Cruise 
to Indonesia. 

Your hotel-ship is the luxuri- 
ous m.s. Prinsendam, ingeniously 
designed to navigate shallow 
harbors. 

Result? You sail closer to all 
the Indonesian beauty and mys- 
tery you came for. See Nias, with its 
awesome Stone Age culture...the 
wild bull races at Madura...Boro- 
budur, sanctuary of the Mahayana 
Buddhists...volcanic Lake Toba 


..abotanical garden with 8,000 = f— 


varieties of orchids. Each day, | 
you'll find scores of magnificent | 
memories to cherish forever. If you 

can't join us for the full 14 days, | 
part-cruises are available. | 


= Holland America | 
Indonesia Cruises | 





Enjoy one of our extended fly- 
Cruise options including Hong 
Kong and Bangkok. We give you a 
choice of either West Coast or East 
Coast departures. Youcaan fly free 
round trip to the West Coast or get 
a $100 travel allowance. Also, East 
Coast departures via Amsterdam 

Or...join the Prinsendam 
on our 27-day Trans-Pacific 
Cruise to Alaska and the Orient, 
calling at Shanghai. Optional 
Peking tour. Leaves Vancouver, 
Sept. 19. See your travel agent. 

m.s. Prinsendam registered in 
the Netherlands Antilles 
Holland America Cruises 781C7=78 
2 Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001 


Tell me more about Indonesia Cruises 
Nan a a 
AW GLeESSaaa = Sa ee Mat ee eet Ss Ne 


Chi) ae = eS Zip 


ey travel agent is__ 
























a oer g-e-1 3 the ae Ta) oe ase antics ro Coc trae 
to be ue dedicated to the pursuit of excellence. Stendig International 
spares Ur os time nor i fela a in that quest. 


Here ic Ne) SRO) E Cl ae olcor-Nit] rere seating of Ment 
comfort, achieved by a unique collaboration of hand crafts and advanced 
technology. NONSTOP is engineered for maximum flexibility. As many elements 
as you please can be joined together in configurations from the 
serpentine to the circular. Changes can be made in minutes. And the 
ere ee Come me URL 


NONSTOP is available in Swiss suedes and leathers that grow more magnificent 
with time. Designed by Eleonore Peduzzi Riva with Heinz Ulrich, Klaus Vogt 
and Veli Berger. tol OP is part of the Stendig® deSede Designer Collection, 
produced by deSede of Switzerland, grand masters of leather upholstery. 


New York: 410 East 62 Street Chicago: 950 Merchandise Mart 
ae ar Angeles: 201 Pacific Design Center Denver Miami Minneapolis Royal Oak,MI San Francisco Seattle 


Representatives in all major cities. Refer to White Pages or write to Stendig hoe a subsidiary 
of Stendig International, Inc., 410 East 62 Street, New York 10021 (212) 838-6050 


Stendig International 
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b order selections on this and the following page, please 
dicate quantity, total prices, subtotals, grand total and 
bur name and address in the spaces provided. Then tear 
t the entire page along the dotted line, enclose with your 
eck in an envelope and mail to: 








ilshire Marketing Corporation, Service Center 
160 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 


charge my: (Minimum Charge Order is $15.) L) BankAmericard/Visa 
Master Charge L) American Express 
ease give all the digits of account numbers in boxes below. 


| Se 


AR78 













(if charging) 

















State 





EEE ee Zip 
and Total payment enclosed: $ 
fer good in U.S.A. only. Please allow six weeks for shipment. 




















with Nocturnal Heron Candleholders 
by Fitz and Floyd 











40256 Pair(s) of Bittern Candleholders, $40. plus $2.50 
postage and handling. 

Quantity Total $ 
California residents add 6% sales tax. Subtotal $ 
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Preserve your copies of Architectural Digest in these luxurious 
coffee-brown, gold-stamped leatherlike binders. Now avail- 
able in both current size and the larger format used before 
Jan./Feb. 1976. 








terior Architecture and Decoration; 







lain Demachy. Unit Unit 
thorough guide to personalizing your own living Quantity Price Total $ 
pace by an internationally renowned designer. Covers 00012 former size pecs S865 


















erything you need for creating an ideal ambience in 
our home—floor plans, function of rooms, style and 
ecoration, with a section on collecting and living with 
ntiques. 178 photos, 45 in color, plus drawings. $27.50. 
mo07) Oty... Total___ 


he First Complete Home Decorating Catalogue; 

psé Wilson and Arthur Leaman. 

Discover the convenient world of armchair shopping, 
ith a treasury of 1,001 mail order sources for acces- 
Dries, furnishings, collectables and many other hard- 
-find items. Order everything you need to decorate 
nd enhance your environment, without leaving home. 
50 photographs. 8%2”"x 11" $10. 

mo47) Oty ss Total__ 


ease add $1.00 per book for postage and handling. 
alifornia residents add 6% sales tax. 


7.95 


Subtotal: $ 

Please add $1.00 per 
binder for postage 
and handling. 





00013 current size 





















California residents add 6% sales tax. 


Subtotal: $__ 








Continued on next page. 
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i ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST READER SERVICE 
| Architectural Digest 


| 
||| Back Issues 


| lil Back issues available today are listed 
I] below. The supply of each is limited, and 
dwindling steadily. Orders will be filled on 
a first-come, first-served basis. Each back 
issue is $4.50, plus 50¢ postage and handling. 








| Continued from previous page. 


07712 DECEMBER 1977-8 
The Very Private Home of Mic 
Taylor in San Francisco; Archi 
Digest Visits the Empress of Ir 
Sutton Place Townhouse; Arel 
Aurelio Martinez Flores’s Hom 





07312 NOV/DEC 1973 

The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; Napole- 
onic Porcelain. 
































































































































Quantity 


______07009 SUMMER 1970 
Sonny and Cher’s Bel-Air Home; 16th- 
Century Moorish Castle in Tangier; 
Henry Moore Interview. 


07012 NOV/DEC 1970 

Diplomatic Reception Rooms of the 
U.S. State Department; Villa in Beverly 
Hills; AD’s Fiftieth Anniversary Issue. 





07102 JAN/FEB 1971 

A Manhattan Apartment by Michael 
Greer; French Country Castle in New- 
port Beach; New Jersey Residence by 
Designer Joseph Braswell. 





07106 MAY/JUN 1971 

Miami Beach Penthouse; Texas Resi- 
dence by Designer John Astin Perkins; 
Le Bristol Hotel in Paris; Carmel Hide- 
away; Swimming Pools. 





07112 NOV/DEC 1971 

Villa Near Rome; The Story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore's Old Cottage 
Restyled; Table Fashions. 





07202 JAN/FEB 1972 

Bellingrath Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort for the 
Courtly 18th-Century French Manor. 





~ 07304 MAR/APR 1973 
Moulin des Corbeaux by Designer 
Charles Sevigny; San Francisco Classic; 
An Easter Fantasy; Fabergé Eggs; Ire- 
land: Land of Welcomes. 


07306 MAY/JUN 1973 

Mary Tyler Moore's Malibu Beach 
House; Investing in Antique Furniture; 
Bachelor Condominium Design by 
William Gaylord. 





SSO Slot OGi Is75 
The Edward M. Kennedys’ Home in 
McLean, Virginia; Living Color by 
Richard Ohrbach; Hammamet, Tunisia. 





07702 JAN/FEB 1977 

The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa Near the Bois de 
Boulogne; Architectural Digest Visits 
Giorgio de Chirico. 


07703 MARCH 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits Fred Astaire; 
Arnold Scaasi's Country House in 
New York; A Historic Palace in India; 
Allerton Gardens in Hawaii. 





07704 APRIL 1977 

Family Living in Fort Worth; Architec- 
tural Digest Visits Sir Frederick Ashton; 
The late Alexander Calder’s Studio in 
France; A Southampton House Styled 
for Comfort; Modernizing a 1920s 
House in Beverly Hills. 





07706 MAY/JUN 1977 

Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; 
Art Collector John Butler's New York 
Apartment; Villa in Marrakech; The 
Paris Apartment of Erté; Palm Springs 
Vacation Retreat. 





07708 JULY/AUG 1977 

Marisa Berenson’'s Beverly Hills Home; 
The Very Private Shipman Plantation 
in Hilo; Chateau de Coppet Beside 
Lake Geneva; Thinking in the Man- 
hattan Manner. 





07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 

The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly 
Hills; Biltmore House of North Caro- 
lina; Mexican Terraza; An Image of 
Art Deco; Enchanted Ibiza. 





07710 OCTOBER 1977 

Architectural Digest Visits John Wayne; 
The Gertrude Mellon Residence in 
Pennsylvania; Angelo Donghia’s Key 
West House; Valerian Rybar Design in 
Olympic Tower, New York. 





—_____07711 NOVEMBER 1977 
Architectural Digest Visits Lina 
Wertmuller; Art Historian and Lecturer 
Robert Allen's New York Apartment; 
The Comte de Sade's 12th-century Cha- 
teau; Villa Amanda of Rheal Boulanger. 



















































Sao Paulo. 





07713 JAN/FEB 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits Ge 
Cukor; Lee Radziwill’s Design 
Her Beach House in Southam 
Christina Onassis’ Chalet inS 


07803 MARCH 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits M 
Mrs. Hal Wallis; Tony Duque 
dence: Baroque Fantasy in an 
Silent Screen Studio; Pandor 
London Apartment; Designe 
Hinson in East Hampton. — 





07804 APRIL 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits Fa 
Designer Zandra Rhodes; € 
a Baronial Home near Edint 
Dramatic Island Home on t! 
Smeralda; The Collectors: F. 
Burns in Hancock Park. 





—____.07805 MAY ude 
Architectural Digest Visits: 
Streisand in Manhattan; Ce 
in a London Townhouse by 
A House of Fantasy for Actt 
Mimieux. 





07806 JUNE 1978 
Architectural Digest Visits: 
Hubert de Givenchy in) | 
Paris; Traditional Charm in 
Beverly Hills; The Treasures 
of Liechtenstein Castle; Pau 
Rudolph’s architecture for a 
Private Residence on Long 
Island; The Saga of an Irish 
Country House. 


Other Issues Available 
Spring 1964 06406 
March/ April 1976 07604 
July/August 1976 07608 














Fall 1967 06712 
___— Fall, 1968 06812 
Fall 1969 06912 





Subtotal: $ 





ountainGate is perhaps the most extraordinary 
residential development ever created in 
Southern California. Built on a series of 
mountain ridges, it commands spectacular views of 
valleys, canyons, ocean, and city lights. There is an 
. exalted feeling here—to be so high, so open to the 
\ Sa - broad sky above, and surrounded by the natural 
ae splendor of the Santa Monica Mountains. And enclosed 
: within MountainGate are private tennis and golf clubs. 
All of this so close that one can be any place on the 
west side or the valley within a few minutes. 








MountainGate is charming neighborhoods with 
| meandering streets, full-grown trees, brick-like 
sidewalks, and ornate street lights. MountainGate is . 
dramatically spacious and luxuriously appointed 
homes of traditional character — ideal for entertaining. 
Though joined to one another, each home has its own 
co individual architectural identity and sophisticated 
security system. Most homes will have unobstructed 
views. You know you are entering a special world 
when you drive up the avenue of olive trees 
into MountainGate. 


rteen years in development, MountainGate will open the first of its 
veral neighborhoods this month, with homes priced from $240,000 to - 
125,000. For more information, call (213) 476-7587 or 
jit the Information Center at 2180 Ridge Drive. @ 


/| the San Diego Freeway, exit at Mulholland, then proceed CR 
“uth on Sepulveda to MountainGate Drive. 2, 


»veloped by Southwest Environments for Barclay Hollander MountainGate 


-fporation, a subsidiary of Castle& Cooke, Inc. at Brentwood 






































King S uv drt Gallery 


529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
phone (213) 657-5063 


P§ ORIENTAL FINE ARTS 


ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 


Y. C. King & Sons 


308 N. Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
phone (213) 271-9049 











For tax-exempt 
municipal bonds, call the 
municipal bond specialist... 
Security Pacific Bank 
(800) 252-0485 





SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


Bond specialists for the individual. 


178 SPNB MEMBER FDIC 






































Direct your creative 
abilities into a fulfill- 
ing and financially 
rewarding career as 
an interior designer. 


We conduct short-term 
courses for women and men 
with a desire to improve their 
decorating skills. And an As- 
sociate in Arts degree for the 
career minded. 


Learn from professional de- 
signers everything necessary 
for acomprehensive and work- 
ing understanding of interior 
designing. We teach more 
than concept and theory. 


Our flexible career-one pro- 
gram allows you to begin im- 
mediately. 


INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS GUILD 


Contact one of our 





Southern California branches: 


BEVERLY HILLS 116N. Robertson Blvd. 
Suite 507 (213) 652-7750 
SHERMAN OAKS. 14724 Ventura Blvd. 
Suite 612 (213) 981-2882 
LA HABRA 1040 E. Whittier Blvd. 
(213) 694-1086 | 
NEWPORT BEACH 200 Newport Center | 
Dr. Suite 200 (714) 640-0500 
SAN DIEGO 10951 Sorrento Valley Rd. 
Suite 1g (714) 455-0626 
TORRANCE 23823 Hawthorne Blvd. — 
(213) 373-8794 
SAN FRANCISCO 110 Sutter St. 
Suite 200 (415) 391-8025 


Look for our new Palm Springs location 


. *% 








This year a horde of nearly 5 million 
American tourists will head for 
Europe. So what about world-weary 


you? Head the other direction. To Tahiti. 


May, June and September are 
the best months to go. There's not 
Only more space and serenity than 
usual, there's more beauty. The 
lushly forested mountains and jewel- 
bright flowers are more brilliant 
than ever. 

The most beautiful watery world 
is waiting for you to snorkle, ski, 


scuba, swim and sail. And for land- 
lubbers, there's also golf and tennis. 
Tahiti's not only more attractive 
at these times, it's more accessible. 
Packages start as low as $589% (that 
includes your air fare and 6 days 
at a first-class hotel). Naturally, at this 
price there are some restrictions. 
So be sure and see your travel agent 
for details. 
Then come to Tahiti in May, 
June or September. It's the beautiful 
calm in the storm. 





hile everyone's 
rming Europe, 
o€ to the calm 


Ak 








| want to Know more about escaping to Tahiti 
Name = eae 
Address _ = = 
C0 ——————————— 
Sie = = Zip 


The Tahiti Tourist Board, Dept. ADJ 
700 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, CA 90017 


TAHITI 


Tourist Board 


Mee ae a a ee ee ee ee 


*Fares shown from L.A 
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“Work in comfort or forever despair.” 


So wrote Nineteenth Century poet, Walt Whitman. 
Even today, the most useful source an interior 
designer may draw upon is you and your staff. At 
Serengeti, we know that each office is a part 
of each individuals life... and must be an extension 
of that person's personality. .. his style and 
taste. At Serengeti, we don't begin with the office, 
burt with the individual. His own unique view 
of the world is interpreted into his very personal 
environment. 

For a comfortable environment is an essential 
ingredient for a successful business. 


Irs the kind of intimate interior design you will 
find only at Serengeti. 





A Division of Lusi Interiors 


Commercial Design Center 
Serengeti: 1711 Kettering Avenue, Irvine, CA 92714 714/751-0792 


; Residential Design Centers 
Lusk Interiors: 17550 Gillette Avenue, Irvine, CA 92713 714/557-8220 
70-213 Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, CA 92276 714/324-3050 





A Public Service of This Magazine 
& The Advertising Council 


Is two 
years too 
much to 


ask foran | 
experience | 
that lasts | 
a lifetime? 


Americans from every background 
working together with people around 
the world to meet their basic human 
needs—that’s what the Peace Corps is al 
about. 

It isn’t easy, and it’s not for everyone. 
For an experience you'll never forget, } 


call toll free 800-424-8580. Or write | 
Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 20525. ' 


Peace Corps 
The toughest job }' 
you'll ever love. h 
I 


i 

























“You'll see the bay in my mosaic. I see my childhood. 


A) Tadashi Sato 
Artist 


| 
; 
| 


Jadashi Sato has always known the peninsula where 
The Bay Club ‘stands. 

4 He remembers the family picnics here, the 
hild who swam in the transparent waters, the 
oung student who came back to paint the 
oving tide. Now a noted Pacific artist, 
Jadashi Sato has returned once again. 

4a mosaic and a mural for The Bay Club, 

e captures the mountains, the pineapple 

elds, the lava and the luminous bay. 

The bay is as unsullied as it was in Tadashi’s 

jildhood. And progress is as gentle as the land. 
eeuse there is a philosophy behind Kapalua 
at says: nothing confined or compromised. 


Nothing compromised at The Bay Club, the residents’ 
beach club by day, giving way to amazing sunsets 

and fresh fish dinners at night. Or at The Bay Villas 
and The Golf Villas. At The Ridge, The Ironwoods, 

and the Kapalua Bay Hotel. 

Come to Kapalua and you will understand why this 

place, this bay, will always be part of Tadashi Sato. 


Kapalua Land Company, Ltd., 
Route One, Box 222, 
Kapalua, Maui 96761. 












Kapalua 





















































Design is the by-word at 
the Cottage Shops. We 
combine the very best in 
ontemporary and tradi- 
tional design with out- 
standing service and 
immediate delivery. 


Daily 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sunday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





Have you any idea 
how much America’s 
colleges mean to you? 


It was college-based research 
and college-trained minds that 
gave us electronic computers, tele- 
vision, spacecraft. That conquered 
polio, smallpox, diphtheria. That 
developed new strains of rice and 
wheat to help 
feed the world’s 
hungry. 

Andit willbe “X\gg 
| today’s college-trained 
minds that will solve 










tomorrow’s problems: Energy. Trans- 
portation. Health. City planning. 
International relations. 
But only if you help. America’s 
colleges are in deep financial trouble. 
They cannot train minds for 
tomorrow unless you 
make it possible now. 
So give them a hand. 
The help you give today 
will make tomorrow’s 
world a better one. 


Make America smarter. 
Give to the college of your choice. 


yu for Financial Aid to Education Inc CF 
680 Filth Avenue New York N Y 10019 AE 
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As 
WINE! 


Wines are like memories...and once 
they are sipped it is often difficult to rece 
them at will. 


This new, fully leather bound WINE LOC 
will bring your wine memories back, 
year after year— and permit you to store! 
them at your fingertips for instant referen’ 
You'll find yourself using this quality ) 
reference as you plan your buying, as yi) 
create the atmosphere for special partie! 
and for comparing notes with your frienc| 
















Completely personal! Each page provid), 
detailed space for your evaluation of youl 
wines. On the reverse is space for the 
label. And the notes you prepare fit clea’ 
tabbed sections for instant reference. 


Your WINE LOG will arrive with 50 tastefu) 
printed pages in place, as well as dividers) 
Additional pages can be added as need! 
The full-leather binding is carefully hand. 
crafted, and no two are exactly alike. | 
The price is just $29.95... very little for a) 
fine book, and even less for instant reca 
of your fine wines, and the events that gi 
with them! | 


| mail to: DELUXE WINE LOG FOF. 
B—E Products “RUS! 
A78W 5809 Hilltop Road ADD. 


Calabasas, CA 91302 


YES! | want to retain my fine wine memo} 


...send me ______. WINE LOGS at 
$29.95 each. 
Name S 
Address 





City State Zip 
(Please add $1 for postage and handling) 


NOTE: If you wish to order more WINE LOGS) 
as gifts, we will pay the postage and 
handling charge on your order for 20! 
more. Please carefully print the addres 
to which your gift should be sent ona 
separate sheet of paper 





California residents add sales tax. Please allow 
6 weeks for delivery from date of your order. 


PAs Ss pers |__ DELUXE WINE LOG!) 





, PARIS - LONDON + BRUSSELS * GENEVA * ROTTERDAM : VIENNA »: BARCELONA + CANADA : U:S.A. 


probably the most exciting furniture store in this world 


% -Yofe) 7029 :10):16) oh 











Residential and corporate design services © Daily 9 to 5, Sat. 10 to 5. 


8850 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 90048. 273-4886 
! Roof-top parking © Color catalogue 148 pages, at our store or send $4. 


| NEW YORK + BEVERLY HILLS - BOSTON - COLUMBIA MD + CORAL GABLES : FORT LAUDERDALE +» HOUSTON = WESTPORT +» WINNETKA 















































DESIGNS 








Fine | 
Old World . 

















2065 Charle St., Costa Mesa, CA 714-645-8060 
(1 block west of Harbor between Hamilton & Bernard) 
Open 10-5 Tues-Sat Closed Sun & Mon 

Inquire About Our Complete Interior Design Service. 





In San Francisco 
At the Ice House 











ANDRE And YVETTE Ici 
Fine Antiques - Restoration by Craftsmen 


646 N. Robertson Blvd. West Hollywood, California 9006 | 
652-3192 





| Before committing yourself to a shipper, 
’ why not have a chat with Michael Davis, 


| and find out what it really costs door-to- When Michael Davis 


door, and we do mean door-to-door, not 


@ 

| just to the nearest port. 
| Take this little lot for instance, 54 cubic ft. promise you E 

of assorted antiques, valued at $5,500 
} collected and paid for in London by cloor-io-door shipping 
Michael Davis. Packed up and shipped 9 | 
/ PDQ to Beverley Hills. Customs cleared, in 45 days ai $556 20 
} door-to-door in 45 days, and the cost? © 
| $556.20! 
| We deliver to any destination in the USA. 


| Here are some examples: 





| Atlanta Ga. $700.00 


i Chicago Il. $556.20 
Birmingham Ala. $693.00 
| Dallas/Fort Worth Tex. $556.20 
| Denver Col. $707.00 
| New Orleans La. $556.20 
| Phoenix Ariz. $700.00 
{ New York NY. $556.20 
) St. Louis Mo. $700.00 
| San Francisco ” Calif. $556.20 
‘ Tulsa Ok. $693.00 
)) Washington D.C. $700.00 


| Jackson Miss. $686.00 





Transit times vary from 25 to 45 days, 
depending on destination. Insurance can 
be arranged at the most competitive rates. 
Ship through Michael Davis and see your 
stock turn over significantly faster than 


Peoria ll ll f 
et mre call us or what you'll get! 


Tell me more: ee 





WO CENA MDNR awe pee 
i ADDRESSterms hin Me ices oe ee ek sa cle seas Mawes 
Specialist Packers and Shippers of Antiques. TRS Z eT ee ME es ale Sea ns pecan g webs baw ee’ 


Internati 
ational Household Removers BN CONMMRCIAT DEATH! ns. e epee eee 


| 4725 Alla Road, Marina Del Rey, Los Angeles, 


UK BUYING TOURS (1) PHONE.............. ; 
California 90291 (U.S.A.) Tel: (213) 822 5046. 


COLLECTOR ©) Tick your box 


. | Michael Davis (Shipping) Limited, i 
111 Mortlake Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey TW9 4AU. eo Bg ee et ACCOMMODATION AD 7/8 


Telephone: London (01) 876 0434. ee ee es ns 








| | 
























































rERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


American Art at Auction 
By Howard L. Katzander 


JOHN J. MCDONOUGH, M.D., took his col- 
lege training in Chicago, a fabulously 
exciting city for a young man from a 
small town in Ohio. On his first visit to 
the Chicago Art Institute, he was stun- 
ned by the collection of French paint- 
ings, and he resolved that if he ever 
had money to spare, he would spend it 
all on the works of Impressionists. It 
was not until early in the sixties that he 
was financially able to begin investing, 
and then he found that it was too late. 
Fine Impressionist paintings of the 
kind he had admired in the museums 
were now far too costly. He did buy 
one or two little pieces at Parke-Bernet 
in New York, but they gave him small 
satisfaction. They were not the great 
works of art he had dreamed of owning. 

He talked about this one evening 
with Thomas E. Norton, then head of 
the painting department at Parke- 
Bernet, now executive vice president 
of Sotheby Parke Bernet, Inc. Norton 
suggested he forget about the Impres- 
sionists and look at American paint- 
ings, which had much to offer and 
were still within reach of someone 
beginning a collection. McDonough 
did so and liked what he saw. 

In 1965 he made his first purchase of 
an American painting. It was John 
Singer Sargent’s portrait of a sensuous 
lady named Mary Turner Austin, the 
artist’s second cousin. She was study- 
ing art in Florence, where Sargent was 
working in 1878, when the first talk of 
Impressionism was being heard by 
Americans working in Europe. The 
portrait cost Dr. McDonough $4,750 in 
a sale at Parke-Bernet. 

Over the next ten years, the doctor 
bought with care and discrimination, 
at auction and from dealers, and as- 
sembled a panorama of American art 
that extended over two hundred years. 
During America’s Bicentennial cele- 
bration, the New Orleans Museum of 
Art catalogued and exhibited the 
McDonough Collection, which then 


continued on page 158 









|, Paes: 


Robert Reid’s Reverie was purchased by Dr. John McDonough for $5,000 from Parke-Bernet in 1968. 
The oil on panel, 30.5 x 50.8 cm., brought $37,500 at Sotheby’s sale of the McDonough Collection. 





William J. Glackens’s The Captain's Pier was 
bought by Dr. McDonough at auction in Phila- 
delphia, in 1967, for $29,000. An oil on canvas, 
66.0 x 81.3 cm., it brought $115,000 at Sotheby’s. 


Dr. McDonough purchased William Micha 
Harnett’s Still Life for $25,000 from Parke-Berne 
in 1968. Although its presale estimate was 
$35,000-$45,000, the painting brought $72,000. 





Two Hummingbirds and ¥§wo Varieties of Orchids, painted by Martin Johnson Heade, brought $37,500. j 


ROMA ¢ LOS ANGELES 





Solid Brass Bed 


114 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 90048 (213) 278-0368 
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S The American Eagle Radial. 
y it belongs on America’s finest ed 


ie ae American _is belts of Flexten cord. It is Comfort, control and 
gle Radial tire is as revolu- made from a flexible, man-made confidence are the qualities 
eda TaY today as our first ~ aramid fiber that is, pound for of the American Eagle Radial.. 
rayon cord tire was: in 1938 pound, stronger than steel. the unique luxury tire designed 
_~ and our Polyglas in 1967 Flexten cord—a step ahead of by Goodyear for the American | 
_~ and the Polysteel Radial when — steel— makes the American driver and the American road. | 
introduced in 1974. Eagle Radial tough and strong. _—_ We invite you to inspect and to 
1 What makes the American Yet, the American Eagle is grati- | enjoy American ingenuity. . 
_. Eagle Radial the tire fortoday _fyingly smooth riding, too. from Goodyear. 


American Eagle® ~The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODSYEAR 





The First Danbu ry 


Miunt 


Gold-On-Crystal Bell 


'¢ The first gold-on-crystal bell ever 
issued by the Danbury Mint. 


e Individually hand cut fromthe finest 
full lead crystal. 


¢ Richly hand decorated with precious 
18kt. gold. 


e Each bell individually serially 
numbered. 


| © Issued in a strictly limited edition. 
Not available in stores. 


e Priced at only $27.50. 


Gold and Crystal! These very words evoke 
_ special emotions among connoisseurs of the 
} rare and beautiful. For Full Lead Crystal 
is universally treasured for its flawless 
purity, transparent brilliance, timeless 
beauty, and great rarity. No wonder, then, 
that Full Lead Crystal has found favor as 
a fine art medium with discriminating col- 
lectors on every continent. And, what better 
way to complement the flawless quality of 
the crystal than the addition of the most 
precious of all the precious metals — Gold! 
Each bell will be individually hand cut, 
thus making your bell unlike any other in 
the world. Then, each bell will be decorated 
by hand with three solid bands of precious 
18kt. gold. Finally, a clapper of hand cut 
crystal will be fitted into each bell, thus 
allowing you to ring the bell and enjoy a 
sound as pure and as beautiful as the crystal 
itself. 
|. This First Danbury Mint Gold-On- 
Crystal Bell will be issued in a strictly lim- 
ited edition. Jn the United States, this edition 
| 1s limited to the number of reservations post- 
marked by August 31, 1978, and then the edi- 
tion will close forever. At just $27.50, this bell 
) would be an elegant addition to any home. 


The Danbury Mint Must be 
47 Richards Avenue Postmarked by 
Norwalk, Conn. 06856 August 31, 1978 


Please enter my order for The First Danbury Mint Gold-On-Crystal 
Bell. 


I have enclosed my remittance for the following: 
Gold-On-Crystal Bell(s) @ $27.50 each $____— 
Postage and Handling @ $1.50 $ 
Total Amount Enclosed* $ 


quantity 


Name 3 “ 





Address ae 








City/ State / Zip _ raha EES — 
Please make check or money order payable to: Danbury Mint 
Allow 6 to 10 weeks after order deadline for shipment. 

* Connecticut residents please add $2.03 per bell for sales tax. 
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nued from page 154 


went on an eighteen-month tour of 
nine other American museums. When 
the collection came home from Butler 
Institute of American Art, in Youngs- 
town, the last stop on its tour, Dr. 
McDonough faced a quandary com- 
mon to art lovers who have achieved 
their collecting objective in a chosen 
field: What should the next step be? 

His solution was to disperse the 
collection and make a fresh start. As 
with many loves, collectors often find 
that the pursuit is more compelling 
than the realization of the goal. The 
sixty-three paintings he owned—mi- 
nus an important Mary Cassatt called 
Breakfast in Bed, which he had sold 
privately—went back to Sotheby Parke 
Bernet for sale. It was the most impor- 
tant collection of American paintings 
to come on the market since the sale of 
Edith Halpert’s estate, in 1973. 

Like most collectors who buy out of 
love, rather than as investment, Dr. 
McDonough is reluctant to discuss the 
cost of his obsession. But from a vari- 
ety of sources, including the records of 
the sales at Parke-Bernet, the source of 
half his paintings, it is clear that his 
cost, including cleaning, restoring and 
framing, was just under a million dol- 
lars. When the numbers were added 
up after the sale, they totalled nearly 





Summer Day, by Maurice Brazil Prendergast 
(1859-1924), sold for $160,000 at Sotheby’s sale 
of the McDonough Collection. This is a record 
price for a painting by Prendergast—or, indeed, 
for the work of any American Impressionist. 
he painting, an oil on canvas, is 81.3 x 94.0 cm. 


158 





This painting entitled Jeanne, by Alfred H. 
Maurer (1868-1932), created quite a stir at the 
McDonough sale. The subject of the large— 
189.8 x 95.2 cm.—canvas was a model who also 
posed for Whistler. Painted circa 1904, the work 
sold for $115,000, a record price for the artist. 


J 


John Singer Sargent painted this Portrait of 
Charles Stuart Forbes circa 1889. Forbes, his friend 
and an American painter, was a student in Paris 
during the same period as Sargent. When the 
painting sold in March at Sotheby’s for $110,- 
000, that was a record for any work by the artist. 







































two million. Adding the Cassatt, the) 
most important work in his collect) 
it was clear that he had more thar 
doubled his original investment in the 
decade of active collection. | 
In terms of price, the high point ol} 
the sale was Maurice Brazil Pren-| 
dergast’s Summer Day, an almost ab- 
stract landscape of figures in a seaside 
park, with sailboats in the distance. It 
brought $160,000, far above the 
$100,000 presale estimate. But for the 
audience that packed the main gallery 
and balcony for the sale, the sensation 
was Jeanne, by Alfred Henry Maurer. It 
is a full-length heroic-size portrait, a 
meter wide, two meters tall, of a model hy, 
in a slinky white floor-length gown, 
peering over her shoulder from 
neath a wide-brimmed hat; her | 
mine lips, in an inviting smile, hol 
all things, a cigarette. Pretty racy 
1904. It was bought by a New } 
dealer for $115,000, a record for 
artist. As for the portrait of Sarge 
second cousin, it sold for $60,000 
As soon as Dr. McDonough 
covers from the pangs of parting’ 
his first love, he plans to resume 
lecting. Over the next decade he he 
to be able to build an equally i 
sive collection of contempo! 
American Realist paintings. 0 








When Parke-Bernet sold Frederick C 
Hassam’s Church of the Paulist Fathers, New 
in 1944, it brought $1,050. When it was 
Sotheby's in 1978, it brought $70,000. The 
canvas painting, 55.9 x 61.0 cm., was @ 
June, 1907; it shows a view from Hassam’s § 


MUEK SCAT OE SION «sc: com 


SHOWROOMS: 

LOS ANGELES @ HOME FURNISHINGS MART 
SAN FRANCISCO @ THE ICE HOUSE 

DALLAS @ TRADE MART 

CHICAGO @ MERCHANDISE MART 

CANADA @ HARTER FURN. LTD., TORONTO 


FOR BROCHURES... 

SEND $3 TO DEPT. AD 

ALEX STUART DESIGN INC. 
20735 SUPERIOR STREET 
CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 91311 
(213) 998-1332 


SJRERS OF LUXURY FURNISHINGS FOR THE EXECUTIVE SUITE @ DESKS @ FILE CABINETS #® OCCASIONAL TABLES ®© BOOKCASES @® CREDENZAS e CONFERENCE TABLES 
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a8 aera a potted plant or fresh cut flowers in 
Tee ences cachepot from Fitz and Floyd $47.50 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 

co Wilshire Marketing 

8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 

Please send me the item(s) indicated below in the quantities specified 
#40249, 4-piece desk collection, $50, plus $2.50 postage and handling. 

> 


#40255, Large Cachepot, $47.50, plus $2.50 postage and handling 


Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 


(California residents add 6%) 


Or charge my _/ BankAmericard/Visa Master Charge American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below 


ERRERSRRSS RE 


Signature ___AB78 


(required for charge orders) 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE aa 


nt U.S.A. only. Please allow six weeks for shipment. 
ptember, 1978. Different items may be shipped separately. 




















_ANNETTE BENDA 
Consignment Services Department 


“Let us introduce you 
to the art norld’s 


best marketplace . 
Sotheby Parke Bernet” 


“When you have a house full of beautiful things you migl 
want to know more about, and possibly sell at auction, our dep 
ment is the one to contact. We can arrange to come to your hod 
and discuss an appraisal or a sale at auction. Then, we contact t 
appropriate expert, and help you with the logistics of getting the pro 
erty to us. And we're available to answer your questions—throughe 
the auction process, right to the time you receive your check.” 


Ms. Benda doesn’t do formal appraisals herself, but she helps 4 
coordinate the specialized appraisals of our large staff of experts. § 
is here to help you and give advice, If you are wondering what y 
have and/or how to deal with it, please call the Consignment Servi 
Department for further information. Ms. Benda will be pleased 
assist. At Sotheby Parke Bernet, the leading firm of art auctioneers ¢ 
appraisers in America, you'll always receive expert, cheerful advié 
_ and you'll know you’re selling in the art world’s best marketplaé 
| 


LY 


Sotheby Parke Berne 
The leading firm of art auctioneers & appraisers in the wor 


Founded 1744 

980 Madison Avenue New York 10021 212/472-3419 
Boston: 617/247-2851 Houston: 713/623-0010 Los Angeles: 213/937-5130 
Palm Beach: 305/659-3555 San Francisco: 415/986-4982 
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160 E. 56 ST., N.Y.C. 10022, (212) PL 9-4932 
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OLD BRODERICK, A.S.1.D. 
E'HEN CHASE 


Y THORNTON, A.S.1.D. 
2 DGRAPHY BY: JEREMIAH O. BRAGSPAD 




































Buying The Right 
Oriental Rug For 
Your American Home 


Every home in America possesses a 
personality and character of its own. Decor, 
color scheme, interior layout, design and 
furniture arrangement combine to make 
every home unique. These same qualities of 
personal originality and artistic integrity 
make hand-made Oriental rugs ideally suited 
to any American home. 


PY: 





At Adil Besim & Co. we search our entire 
inventory to make certain that the Oriental rug 
you select for your home is the right one. We 
believe that this commitment to customer 
service and satisfaction is what makes us 
unique, 


Ga DIL BESIM) 


Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
VIENNA-ZURICH-INNSBR UCK-PASADENA 
1756 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, CA 91106 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 685-7031 
Finest Collection of Oriental Rugs in America 
Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday thru Saturday 
* We are also interested in buying your Oriental Rug. * 






























oak Charles II table with one 
drawer at each end c-1670 








hideaway house antiques | 


145 north robertson boulevard 
los angeles, california 90048 * (213) 276-4319 













We have 
Pane mUelaeh ks 


Yesterday, our future looked great. and field work on all our listings. 
Today, our future looks sensational. That's service ... and that’s success. 
moo wtartemeonlotkosl eae molec Bienes e 
we know the importance of service or would like to be one, 
in the real estate business. look into our future. 
Our phenomenal sales record It could change yours. 
is the result of detailed research Together, we have a great future behind Loe 


Hollywood Properties 


1626 North La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles, California LPS RM TT 









































Sterling Doughty Photography 


ANY DAY OF THE YEAR 





VENTANA 


COUNTRY INN 


OCEAN-VIEW RESTAURANT 


BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 667-2331 


From the Southland or Bay Area, United 
Airlines and Hughes Airwest fly into Monterey. 
Then you're less than an hour's drive down one 
of the world's most beautiful coastiines to our 
front door. All major car rental agencies are 
represented at the Monterey Peninsula Air- 
port. 


THE SNOW OWL 
M arcel M. oussallt 


SIZE 5'2 " EDITION LIMITED TO 10,000 PRICE $80 


Porcelain Bird Sculptures by Moussalli are signed 
limited edition porcelain figurines that show a sen- 
sitivity to subject and detail that has earned the re- 
spect of the most discriminating art connoisseurs. 
Prized by knowledgeable collectors and enjoyed by 
all, "THE SNOW OWL" by Moussalli is a must for the 


serious porcelain collector. 
ORDERS TO: 


EDITIONS LIMITED 


(Marketing affiliate of Moussalli Ltd.) 
Box 891 Mundelein, Illinois 60060 
(312) 566-1471 
All orders add $2.50 for postage and handling 


MASTER CHARGE AND VISA 


DEALERS INVITED ©78 ADM-1 











FOR THE FINEST YOU CAN FIND AT ANY PRICE 
Ask about Sallée’s 
ALL-WOOL @ COMPLETELY-CUSTOM CARPET 


Imagine being able to have the exact color you want. . . loomed the 
exact size you need . . . and in the texture you prefer with the pile height 
loomed to meet your budget. . . all this PLUS special borders or designs 

you wish incorporated into the ioomed carpet. 
This is not IMAGINATION. .. it is SALLEE. 


Ask your interior designer to bring you to the showroom and see the 
color wall and the many exciting ideas that make Sallee so special. 


For interesting brochure, call or write 


ST Tay 


361 N. ROBERTSON + LOS ANGELES 90048 + (213) 272-3461 








Every person who serves you here is an 
interior designer of the highest calibre. 
Ready to help you select a single item. 
Or to design a special world for you. And 
our entire range of design services is 
included in the competitive prices of the 
merchandise. If you are building or re- 
modeling, let us join your architect in 
planning discussions—to save you time 
and money at no obligation. To learn 





This is Cannell & Chaffin. Unique objects. 
Superb furnishings. And 40 outstanding interior designers. 





Eleanor Baker 
One of our 40 outstanding 
interior designers. 


more about our design services, both 
residential and commercial, please write 
for our color brochures to: Mr. Danford 
Baker, President, Cannell & Chaffin, 
3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 90010. 


GR AEB A 


Since 1917 
Fine furnishings, antiques & accessories. 


Los Angeles/Newport Beach/La Jolla 
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QREW WYETH ® ©5997 LEONARD BASK/ 
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D z SUPERBLY MADE 
5 . FOR HOUSEHOLD OF GEORGE 1, LONDON 
oO > with his personal crest; 9” high candlesticks by 
- PAUL CRESPIN, 1724-27; candle inserts made later 





by ROBERT GERRARD, 1826 
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149 Ave. Del Mar 
San Clemente, CA 92672 


Telephone 714-492-5130 or 714-492-2620 


NESTLING BLUE BIRDS 
FROM THE CYBIS 
SPRING COLLECTION 


One bright-eyed, the other 
snoozing — a winsome, twosome 
from the delightful creations of 
the Cybis Bird and Flower collec- 
tion. 4” high, 5%” long .. . $235. 


We have an excellent collection of original 
porcelain sculptures by Burgess, Hutschen- 
reuther, Royal Worcester as well as Cybis., 


“PACE SETTER PAVILION 


SOUTH COAST PLAZA @ COSTA MESA, CA.92626 ®(714)-540 2627 


















Michael Davis knows 


exactly what he can do with it. 


Connie Hurst lives in Brentwood, Los ‘Tm propelling my own business — truthfully 





Angeles. At 11922 San Vincente Boulevard. my capital is what I make. 

She’s the mother of three children, the wife AsadealerI come tothe U.K. andI have to pay 
of aresearch scientist. Andshe’salsoanexampleof mybillsonthenail. If mypurchasesareslowin coming 
that extraordinary phenomenon. The self starting over I have problems. 

American business woman. This trip, for example, my timing is critical. 

Connie raised her kids, caredforherhome, I’m exhibiting at the Monterey and Santa Monica 
and then one bright day decided to openanantique Antique Fairs. What I’ve bought this trip is what I’m 
business. showing. 

That was five years ago. Boy! it had better be there. 

Today her company is a recognised source of Which is why I use Michael’s company. 
fine antique furniture. They re notonly super kindto me — they’re also super 

Much of her stock comes from the United efficient. 

Kingdom. All! do this end is stick on the Michael Davis 

Connie comments “‘It’s still the greatest source labels. And the next thing I’m unpacking in my store. 
Ree | don’t have to worry 

She makes four major [ connie seems pleased with you. Tell me more | about having to fill containers 
buying trips a year. egies Se. A We A either. What ever I buy gets 

This summer she was | Piel em Je ep ES | shipped without ever a problem. 

- accompanied by her veterinary | _ Een le Yee Take this hat block. 
student daughter Kelledy. | eens Ses phone i Michael Davis knows exactly 

The Michael Davis (J Commercial Dealer [] Collector what he can do with it. 
Company ships her purchases joe ponsenior es ee bree box) It’ll be home almost 
home for her. 


MGs CVAMDENYWRY ~—! beforelam” 


Specialist Packers and Shippers of Antiques 
and International Household Removers. 


Michael Davis (Shipping) Limited, 111 Mortlake Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey TW9 4AU. (U.K.) 
Telephone: London (01) 876 0434 (day), (01) 878 3377 (night) 
or 4725 Alla Road, Marina Del Rey, Los Angeles, California 90291. (U.S.A.) 
Telephone: (213) 822 5046 
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Henredon. Enduring taste and beauty. 


During the entire month of August you can save 20% on custom special ordered or in-stock 
Henredon upholstered furniture. See the uncommon beauty, quality and selection by visiting one of 
these fine Henredon stores in California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Since 
Goldeen’s ao OS 


Furnishing Fine Homes Since 1907 ane 


/ The Store of Famous Names 
Santa Ana 1514 North Main St. (714) 541-4391 


San Jose Market at San Salvador (408) 298-5300 
Mt. View 480 N. San Antonio Rd. (415) 941-8600 


















| Whether at golf or tennis or skeet or beaching, you'll treasure your 


INTRODUCING A DOME YOU CAN HAVE 


ae — 


PO 





This beautiful way of visually expanding a room is 
now available to you with minimal effort. 

Like all other Focal Point products, the Dome is 
design engineered for today. . . factory primed, light- 
weight and ready for installation by your carpenter. 

It is available in 3’ and 5’ diameters, with a choice 
of three interchangeable decorative rims. 

For information about our new dome and the entire 
Focal Point line of architectural accents including the 
No. 104 Cornice Molding shown, write: 


Olean?) eo 


Dept. AD-09, 4870 S. Atlanta Rd., Smyrna, Ga. 30080 
404/351-0820 














moments in this world apart. Enjoying gracious amenities, 
delightful dining and dancing, Sea Island's lush beauty and gentle 
pace. With a marvelous beach club, unspoiled beach, biking and 
horses. And a colony of luxurious homes for lingering stays. 
loister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. Call 800-841- ~© CG 
3223 toll-free out-state or 912-638-3611. Su d 
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With Noctural Heron IE, oe 
MB aiea tS a 
, 
For’a formal dinner or a qa SEB pela deux, lef ¢andle- 
light @nchant your night. Hgg@futiful bittern cand|¢holders 
make illuminated centerpieces, party decorations or ac- 
cents extraordinaire: rea ing white earthenware to 
contrast dramatical Npwith c6lorfil candles and flower ar- 
rangements. Approxamately19*4 "tall. The-pair, $40 plus 
postage and handling. Please uSe Reader Service Page or 
coupon below. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


c/o Wilshire Marketing 

8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, California 90230 

Please send me the item(s) indicated below in the quantities specified. 

__. (#40256) Bittern Candleholders, the pair, $40 plus $2.50 post- 
age and handling. 

Enclosed is my check payable to Wilshire Marketing for $ 


(California residents add 6% sales tax.) 


Or charge my: 


_) BankAmericard/Visa ] Master Charge ] American Express 


Please give all account numbers in boxes below 


Seal Eee. TT | 


Expiration Date : : < = 


Signature ; = 2 
(if charging) 


Name === 


Address 


Gity, 2 = 


Offer good in USA only. Please allow six weeks for 
1978 


State Zip 


shipment. Offer expires November 
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IN THE 


By John Loring 


EXOTIC BLOOD-RED bracts and golden 
tongues of anthuriums, and tough 
little red and indigo flowers of bro- 
meliads, say more to the contempo- 
rary eye than daffodils, daisies and tea 
roses. Not that the demure delights of 
country gardens have lost their eter- 
nally renewable charms, but twen- 
tieth-century design looks continually 
south to the rich-textured confusion of 
the jungle. We respond with enthusi- 
asm to emerald fountains of bright 
sharp-edged leaves and to carnivorous 
flowers flaunting pyrotechnic colors. 
The road to Utopia in modern design 
passes through Bali, Singapore, 
Zanzibar and Rio; and although, in 
general, decoration keeps one foot 
firmly planted in polite eighteenth- 
century European floral conventions, 
advanced design is drawn to the more 
exotic intoxicating charms of flowers 
that are, in nature, ever so slightly 
malevolent and savage; and in design, 
totally marvelous and satisfying. 


Fabrics Large in Scale and Impact 

Some of the finest fabric houses are 
turning their hands to a new and for- 
midable floral look of large-scale and 
strong-colored prints that are daring 
and forward-looking, for those with 
the inventiveness and courage to har- 
ness their great visual energies. 

At Marignan, French fashion de- 
signer Karl Lagerfeld for Chloé pre- 
sents a collection of ten floral patterns 
on satin or glazed chintz with fre- 
quently dark backgrounds that offset 
barrages of blossoms in smoldering 
colors. Marignan’s Lagerfeld collec- 
tion is awash with an unrestrained 
stylishness at once delightful and 
challenging in this bravura departure 
from house-trained floral prints. 

The patterns may be loosely based 
on seventeenth-century Flemish, and 
eighteenth-century French, flower 
paintings, but all are radically rein- 
terpreted at Marignan by the eye of 
high fashion. The impenetrable floral 


> 
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SHOWROOMS 


Fabrics Flower with New Boldness 





top: Marignan calls this brilliant floral chintz 
by Karl Lagerfeld for Chloé simply Number 
5773/1. ceNTER: The pastel flowers of Carle- 
ton V’s Akakina toile stand out on red-brown, 
pewter or royal blue. asove: Carnivale, from 
Clarence House, is a lush cotton whose moody 
background colors range from onion to apricot. 























barricades of the Lagerfeld prints bul» 
geon with Surreal intensity; they al) 
still lifes that refuse to be still. 
Carrying on the traditions of Dor 
thy Draper, the high priestess of th 
calla and the camellia, Carleton | 


orchid print called Akakina, with cu 
ing provocative cymbidium cluste ; 
drifting on pencil-thin leaves. Akakini 
gives an exhilarating newness to il 
echoes of the forties, when everyo 
was on the road to somewhere Pacifii 
pure, pagan and prolifically petaled. 

Continuing on that road, Carleto}t 
V’s South of the Border is a handsom 
trellis of marbled caladium leaves, 
knockout in grass green, hot pink anj¥ 
white, on a liquid black backgrounc 
or, colored like a tropical storm ij 
variegated greens on pale blue, it har)” 
monizes with Carleton V’s versatil| 
wallpaper Louvered Panel, which simul) 
lates slatted louvers closed just enougl) 
to show glimpses of the advanciny 
jungle and the tropical blue sky. © 


A Botanical Bacchanal in Fabric 

Sinuous tendrils glide through the 
botanical bacchanal of Clarencé 
House’s sensuous new Carnivale, 
generously endowed and seductive af 
fair colored in crimson, emerald anc 
topaz, which combines stylized man-} 
eating peonies and particolored snake 
plants of an apparently amphibious 
Art Déco strain. Carnivale is punctu-), 
ated by colorful little flows of bubbles 
drifting among flowérs that clearly be- 
long to the touch-me-not family. 

Soft-fleshed primroses and purple-| 
throated pansies lurk quietly at the 
feet of an irregular and boisterous) 
parade of lush lilies, pale translucent} 
tulips, rumpled opium poppies and 
vain little orange-hearted narcissus, in. 
Brunschwig & Fils’ gloriously extro-| 
verted Melissa Glazed Chintz. 

Floating in the limpid atmosphere 
of Brunschwig’s Summer, groups of 
poppies, too lazy to have smoothed 


















Wheir wrinkled petals, indolently tout 
yy narcotic charms among stands of 
vividly colored ranunculuses. Domi- 
hating Summer, thick-bodied and im- 
Herious sunflowers recall the richly 
xotic painting of Gustav Klimt. 

| Derived from a document in the 
botanical collection of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, Schumacher’s Orchids 
in the Wild is a shadowless array of 
oosely ordered spotty-throated cat- 
tleyas; little sprays of cymbidium; 


iow 
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A heady mixture of florals fills Melissa Glazed 
) Chintz, a cotton fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 





split-leaved philodendrons and other 
varieties of Monstera deliciosa, a tropical 
. of the clinging type. The exuber- 
ant wealth of forms colored by 
chumacher in lime, crimson, gold, 
and—naturally—orchid, makes Orchids 
‘in the Wild an extraordinarily appeal- 
ving and challenging new print. 
| Intriguingly tropical, intricately 
‘drawn and colored with the inimitably 
ssubtle perfection for which they are 
icelebrated, Abraham-Zumsteg’s Rain- 
forest is a masterpiece of floral in- 
vention. Its compactly massed jungle 
wall of leaves is balanced by the pat- 
, terned pods, speckled rosettes and 
‘sprays of extravagant flora of some 






continued on page 166 





For a free booklet on old bottles, -crocks and 
. jugs, write Boss Edens at The Distillery. 





THESE OLD BOTTLES ¢ go Pick to ake 
days when Jack Daniel Be them to observe 
special occasions. 


One was for winning the Gold Medal at the 
1904 World’s Fair. And another, in 1896, on 


the 100th anniversary of Tennessee statehood. 


He even had his nephew make a special 
bottle for his favorite hotel, the Maxwell 
House, in Nashville. 

But when it came to 
whiskey, Mr. Jack insisted 
on charcoal mellowing 
every drop. He was too 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DRO 
good a whiskey man \ 
to change that, no matter BY DROP 





what the occasion. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof « 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., 


Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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A superb pair 
of Georgian Sheffield 
ii ma aa 
with storm shades. 
By Matthew Boulton. 
Circa 1800, England. 
26 inches x 20 inches. 





Wakefield-Scearce 
Gallenies 


HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL, SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 
Telephone: 502-633-4382 

DIRECT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD, AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 
Write for our new illustrated catalogue, $3.00 





UNION-NATIONAL 


Since 1901 
fine bedroom, dining room and occasional furniture 


The most civilized hotel in New York. Maybe the world. 


Overall dimensions 
90” wide, 82” high, 18” deep 


( ec regency ( iotel ; 


Park Avenue at 61st Street, New York, N.Y, 10021, (212) 759-4100 


From our distinguished group of breakfronts 
Send $2.00 to Department A for brochure, ''Furniture for Gracious Living" 


UNION-NATIONAL, INC. ° JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 14701 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 162 


romantically savage riverbank, wher 
all is pink, white, gold and violet. 
Abraham-Zumsteg’s Tahiti Chint! 
and Nouveau Gris Chintz continue inti 
the thickets of the tropics, giving thi 
most lush and delicate colors to heavy| 
textured verdure of only barely ter’ 
restrial origin. These an 


apove: Schumacher’s Orchids in the Wild is an 
extraordinarily vivid cotton toile. BELow: Flowers 
blaze against veined and spotted leaves in Abraham- 








from the pacific collection 


Take a close look. Designer Dorothy Blowers created this softly 
curved form as the basis for her perfectly proportioned modular. Imagine 
the comfort. And imagine all of the ways you can arrange our 
classic living group. The possibilities are endless. 

Take another look. Everything's scaled to fit beautifully into today’s smaller 


the pacific collection 
is available to the trade at the following showrooms: 

The Pacific -Condi Focus - Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago 
Jules Seltzer & Assoc. - Los Angeles; Martin and Wright - Dallas; 
Theodores - Washington, D.C.; Shera Galleries - Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
39 East - Miami: Philip Daniel - New York City; 
Factory - Pacific Furniture Mfg. Co. - 

P.O. Drawer 12, Compton, Ca. 90224 - (213) 658-5500 


the pacific-condi focus 
our furniture has a future 





ing environment. So remember. No matter how you look at it, it looks good. 


Zumsteg’s 100 percent cotton chintz, Rainforest. 


spotted and shadowed patterns blend | 
into some of the most seductive and | 
spectacular floral prints anywhere. 
The new voluptuous floral strains | 
lead design back to the frontiers from 
which it unfortunately strayed in the 
late 1940s, frontiers across which the 
leaves are glossier and greener. 0 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 








‘Theres more 
ito Mutschler than 


meets the eye. 


With a diamond cutter’s precision, Mutschler has 
fashioned new Flush Oak cabinetry, the perfect fusion of 
function and style. 

Ultimate storage flexibility is achieved through Flush 
Oak floor-to-ceiling cabinetry, with island work center, and 
a host of interchangeable accessories such as adjustable 
shelves, slide-out shelf trays, baskets and tote trays. In 
addition, a built-in bar, appliance cabinet and spacious 
chef’s pantry are beautifully camouflaged by architecturally- 
matched doors. 

Using special rift-cut oak, which allows for the 
straightest grain possible, Mutschler has created a unique 
uniform surface look enhanced by edge-veneered doors and 
vertically matched grain. 

Superbly crafted inside and out, the entire collection 
of Mutschler wall systems and cabinetry features solid-lum- 
ber doors and drawer fronts, with drawer construction that 
offers the same dovetail joints found in the finest furniture. 

Discerning homeowners who want the utmost in 
design and workmanship can select from a wide spectrum of 
styles, finishes and hardware — all reflecting the Mutschler 
tradition of beauty, quality and durability. 

Your Mutschler dealer can answer all your questions. 


For information, contact Mutschler Kitchens of Southern 
California,8738 West Third Street, Los Angeles, California 90048 


TT Mi 


~MUTSCHEER 


Nappanee, Indiana 46550°(219) 773-3100 


a Triangle Pacific Company - 
The only name you peed to know in cabinetry. 




















45 inches in height 


French Sevres 1757 


* 
J. Cline 
128 South Sweetzer Avenue 


ie, Los Angeles, California 90048 
Phone (213) 653-5453 


















N-M always stirs up 
something special at 
Christmas. Sample our 
formula for easy 
shopping by mail with 
the Neiman-Marcus 


gifts. For your 1978 copy, 
send 2.00 plus name 
and address for each 
book to: Neiman-Marcus, 
Dept. 50, PO. Box 2968, 
Dallas, Texas 75291. 
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LOUIS W. BOWEN INC. 


FINE WALLCOVERINGS 





Christmas Book of great - 





\ quite sensational assemblage 
if highly polished natural goat skin 
PAT Ogee Lele R-Xa0 foe 


LORIN MARSH LTD. 


/INE FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES 


An si@l0Cln me delelaWaln On lni el ita) 
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Digest | city state zip 
label here, Ee 
or copy your 
name and address as it appears on your label in the space below. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
All our services to subscribers are faster when you include that subscrip- | 
tion label. | 
MOVING? Please give us 8 weeks notice. Attach your label when you send | 
us the new address. 
QUESTION OR COMPLAINT? We can give faster results when you include | 
your label. | 
UNLISTING SERVICE. If you want your name left off our mail advertiser's | 
list, just check the box below, send us the coupon and your label. 
RENEWING? Check your label to be sure it's correct. By the way, your label | 
shows the last issue in your current subscription in the top nght corner. | 
(Example MAR 78 means March of 1978 is the last issue you'll get.) For 
uninterrupted service, include your label with this coupon. Check the | 
boxes below that apply. | 
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instructions. (Outside U.S. and possessions, add $7 per subscription.) | 
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Please send a year’s (10 issues) subscription to Architectural Digest at 
$27.95 
New Subscription 
Renewal 
Payment Enclosed 
Bill me later 


Change of address 
Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
who rent the Architectural Digest/ 
Bon Appetit subscribers list 
4COA 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
Architectural Digest PO. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 


1890’s ORIGINAL POSTER 


«) Mucha 
Abie ole 


Including work by Bonnard, Cheret, de 
Feure, Grasset, Mucha, Orazi, Privat-Livemont, 
Steinlen, Von Stuck, etc. 

Send now for our unique catalogue which 
builds into a reference. 

Sixty-four illustrations in full color. 

Only $3.50 (post paid) 


JOHN CAMPBELL FINE ART 
P.O. Box 22974 Nashville, Tennessee 37202 














PREVIEWS 


Coming Next— 
in September 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





Charles S. White 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
ANDY WILLIAMS 


in California. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 
Jay Spectre in Palm Beach. 
A residence in Marrakech by Bill Willis.. 
The Georgetown home of Mrs. David Bruce. 


Melvin Dwork’s interiors complement 
view from New York’s Olympic Tower. 


A Beverly Hills house redesigned by 
Kalef Alaton and Janet Polizzi. 


The romantic home of Diane Burn 
in San Francisco. 


Design in Saint-Cloud by Christian Badin 
of David Hicks France. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Architecture: Richard Meier. 


The Collectors: 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Manilow in Chicago. 


Gardens: Landscape architect 
Roberto Burle Marx’s own garden in Brazil. 


Historic Houses: Stratfield Saye, 
country estate of the Duke of Wellington. 


Art: Paintings of cityscapes. 
Antiques: Russian objects. 


AND MORE — 
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Architectural Digest proudly The book itself is a collector's 
sents American Interiors—an __ item. It Ae eee produced with 
Sravagantly = 4 meticulous care 
jutiful book ® and attention 
it takes you to detail from 
jough the _ the finest quality 
ist artistic, materials. It is 
|Ovative 3 quarto size (9" x 
#1 distinctive 12"), handsome- 
Priors in ly bound in cloth. 
nerica. Its 250-plus 
st of these pages include 
2riors have over 40,000 
ver been- words of text 
i ever will be- to expand the 
nto the public. All have graced marvelously crisp clear four-color 
| pages of Architectural Digest photographs, enhanced by fine 
ving the last ten years. enamelled paper. 
(his unique, and uniquely val- 
rle retrospective, is apermanent 
Mord of the state of the art in this 
intry during the mid-to-late 
entieth century. But more than 
t, it is a once-in-a-lifetime tour. 
' you turn its pages you will 
Wnder through rooms individual 
#1 fascinating —rooms that repre- 
t a broad range of styles, con- 
ts and personal moods. 














Picture yourself in an art collector's residence. 
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‘ee the view in a designer's 
California penthouse. 





—_—_—_—_ 


Preview American Interiors 
for 30 days as our guest. 


To reserve your preview copy of 


/See America’s most beautiful homes without leaving your home. 


American Interiors, send 
no money. Just 
complete the 
coupon below 
and return it 
to us. 









Spend some time in Consiele Vanderbil t Balsan's 
Palm Beach home. 


We think you will want to keep 
American Interiors. Because it is more 
than a beautiful book. It’s a beautiful 
experience. One you'll want to have 
over and over again. 


exica available at your bookseller or order 
directly from: 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, New York 11802 


Please send me Architectural Digest's American 
Interiors. If not impressed and delighted with 
this book, I may return it within 30 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, I will remit $35 plus postage, 
handling, and sales tax where applicable 


C1 I prefer to enclose payment now. Same 30- 
day examination offer applies, with full refund 
guaranteed. (California residents please add 6% 
sales tax. All orders subject to review.) 


Name 





(please print) 





Signature 


Address 





City 








State Zip 
In U.S.A., please allow six weeks for shipment 
AD778 
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S FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47710 
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eo) VStar IN ete Vel ain ah decd lt fe 


Bruce Villa Nova Plank — over concrete, plywood, or level wood subfloors. 


Another shade of elegance with genuine hardwood flooring. Available for your home or office from your local 
hardwood flooring contractor. 


MY) AMELIE 
Brand ee 


Wholesale only, to the trade 


VIRGINIA HARDWOOD COMPANY 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Warehouse and showroom 


Also in San Diego and Phoenix. For the name of your nearest dealer, write 
P.O. Box 90, Monrovia, California 91016 
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One of the largest 

selections Of fine 
ality and 
extraordinary 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


in the country 


Direct Import 
Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs, Cleaning & 


Appraisal by Experts 


525 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


213-657-5175 


1124 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 


415-885-4530 


Wholesale To The Trade 


The Queens Head 
Antiques 






Oak Welsh Dresser 
(8'4” wide 8' 1” high) c-1790 






250 Broadway, 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 497-1791 



























Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


| 


Aig RAE Borland 


Studios 


626 El Camino Real 
San Carlos, California 94070 


roe Lenten) 
415 593-6214 


Distinguished Interior Design 
Showing Fine Urea eden neron 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 











MRICHARD 
>. CORAM 
18™ CENTURY 


ANTIQUES ib 
CARMEL BY-THE-SEA 
CALIFORNIA & 










Part of our collection 
of fine boxes 










P.O. BOX 4378 

MISSION AT SEVENTH 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 
93921 

(408) 625-1772 * 625-1770 













Member of Art and Antique 
Dealer's League of America, Inc. 
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your 
Architectural 
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label here, 
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| GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, please use a separate sheet, and give us your 
} instructions. (Outside U.S. and possessions, add $7 per subscription.) 


Please send year's (10 issues) subscription to Architectural Digest at 
$27.95. 


CL) New Subscription 
! () Renewal 


1 [) Payment Enclosed 
i} CL) Bill me later 


_] Change of address 

L] Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
who rent the Architectural Digest/ 

Bon Appetit subscribers list. 
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| Name 





Address 








; City State Zip 
Architectural Digest P.O. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 





Located just parallel to Highway 5 between Pacific Beach 
and La Jolla, Hadley Miller Antiques offers the finest selection 
of quality English, European, and Oriental furniture 
including accessories and fine quality reproductions. 


4090-F N. Morena Blvd. 
San Diego, CA 92117 
(714) 273-5400 


MIL | Open 10 a.m.-5 p.m. except Sun. & Mon. 
‘ Master Charge/VISA cards welcome. 
ANTIQUES & IMP°RTS_ |} Wholesale to the trade. 


From Hwy. 5 No. or So. take Balboa off-ramp to Morena Blvd. No. 
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If you feel you’re serious about a video 
system and you haven’t talked to us... you can’t 
be serious. 

We're the biggest video equipment 
company in Southern California. We've been 
around almost as long as video itself. You 
might say we grew up together. 

We're the biggest single source for all your 
audio-video needs. We carry all the major brand 
names you know and trust, like Advent, Hitachi, 


We design and install video systems for 
business and home use: wide screen color T.V.’s 
for home entertainment centers or for business 
conference rooms; '2 inch video tape recorders 
for home use or professional % inch video tape 
recorders for industrial or medical use; custom 
designed security systems installed by our 
expert staff for home or industrial protection. 

Staffed by the most professional video 
technicians in the business, our service center 
is the largest and most complete factory 


Meet the biggest kid on the block... 


INSTANT REPLAY EQUIPMENT CO, 





Panasonic, JVC, Sanyo, RCA, Dupont, Memorex. 












authorized repair facility available. 

We honor BankAmericard, Master Charge, 
VISA. For more information and a free 
demonstration call us today! 

Two locations serving Southern California. 


(213 ) 870-9435 Los Angeles and Ventura 
Counties, 5520 Westlawn Avenue, Los Angeles, 

Calif 90066 

( 71 4) 632-7744 Orange, San Bernardino, 
Riverside, North San Diego Counties, 1072 
Kraemer Place, Anaheim, ’ 
Calif. 92806 


State Contractors License 
Bureau of Electronic 
No 18582 


No. C61-294951 
Repairs Registration 
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share our breathtaking scenery, our most beautiful Lake in the World, crisp, clear, clean air. 
n the summer share our wooded trails and tennis courts and golf courses and beaches. 

And in the winter share our famous ski slopes. And all year ‘round share our special Nevada 
tyle fun. Incline at Crystal Bay, Lake Tahoe... a special kind of place, especially for you. 





t, INCLIN E VILLAG 


at Crystal Bay, 
Lake Tahoe 


If you want to sample what Incline Village 
at Crystal Bay, Lake Tahoe has to offer, fill out 
the coupon and send it to: 


Incline Village/Crystal Bay 
Chamber of Commerce, Dept. A, 
P. O. Box 3207, 

Incline Village, NV 89450. Ka\ 
We'll share it all. pa 


Name 
Wddress..: 2. 
City 


State 














FIRESCREENS for your fireside living . . . 
SR UNC mea Ss 
beauty .. . An appreciation for the unusual. 
CT meet 
US CUR UR Ca 
PU AR Ae LS 128 


Custom firescreens are available in your 
TRC RE CRs ee 


ST a 
TCT 

these exquisite 
Ne 


Ce CM ECM ary Cem 
everything for a beautiful and practical fireplace... Glowing 
ember gas logs—electric logs, custom screens, glass and 
folding screens, andirons and tool sets for any decor. 


Visa * BankAmericard * Master Charge 


eR GD ang 


TAYEKEL hireptace rixtures 


1443 Lincoln Bivd., Santa Monica (S.M. Fwy. to 
Lincoln Exit, turn right), ae ood 


Open Daily 9 to 5:30, Mon. & Fri. to 9, Sun. 12-5. 











K.W. Johnson Ltd. 2 | 


An liques 









17th and 18th Century French and English 


912 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 90069, (213) 652-9084 





In Southern California 


WAS 


KENNETH BROWN INC. 


For 


ai al- BNL -\ =) [A allie e(-wetle awa 


1144 Prospect St. La Jolla, Cal. 


Box 1399 92037 


714-454-2700 









J. H. Minassian & Co 


THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 


Est. 1905 


SOLEIMANI BROS. PROPRIETORS 






WOVEN - CIRCA 1860 
ROYAL ATELIER LOOMS ¢ HERIZ ¢ (SARAPI) 
| Vee ache 


A MASTERPIECE RUG OF THE SEASONS 


Crowned with an emblazoned medallion 
On a golden field — the star burst center 
rests in a flight of winged forms. 

A sea of Autumnal royal red reaches 
Spring blue rivulets of serpentine 
garlands. Panelled Persian writing 
speaks of joy and sweet beauty. 


An exquisite border surrounds the 
scene ina rhythmic burst of 
subtle hued stars and flowers on a 
field of soft captured night. 


our Service Department offers expert cleanin 
repairing, re-weaving, and free appraisals. 
We Invite Decorator Inquiries 





Originally and now at the same location. 
4011 south Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 90020 213/383-1397 


Enlightenment 


iLight. The single element that defines medium of vision. Create the drama of money can buy. Our skilled craftsmen 
iform. That which makes it possible to _ full sunlight filling a room with subtle maintain the same uncompromising 

isee with infinite variation, that which patterns that continually change, attitude towards perfection that earned 
lsiconditions design, the ultimate enhancing the textures and hues of the __us our reputation for quality over thirty 











environment so carefully designed. years ago. 

We engineer our Paul Heinley line of Sale) keller ol SR ULe| 
shutters individually, job by job, and ee) 
painstakingly assemble, sand and tradition, a tradition of excellence. 


finish each panel by hand. We use only 
the finest of woods with hardware 2... Ll Po 
made to our specifications, the best 


| 


LTTE, 


\RRERERELEZEZ 





owroom and Factory 
3550 Hayden Avenue 


ulver City, California 90230 
13) 838-3156 tt) 





San Diego (714) 463-3281 
Bay Area (415) 345-4856 wate 
Desert Area (714) 568-2238 Corporation 











cach of the limited U.S. 

dition of 1000 masks is numbered 
nd signed. Orders will be 

led in numerical sequence 

y earliest post mark. 


A spectacular Egyptian 
Funerary mask inspired by 
the mask of King Tut. 


24 carat gold leaf covers this 
beautiful hand-painted hollow- 
cast wall sculpture. Eyes and 
synthetic jewels are inset. 


A unique treasure that brings the 
splendor of ancient pharoahs 
to that special room. 






THOM - ROBBINS 

40 Downie Street, Studio 1 

Toronto-Dominion Building 

Stratford, Ontario, Canada, N5A 1W5 

Please send me the foilowing: 

[] More intormation on ‘‘The Egyptian”’. 

[] “The Egyptian’, 22’x19”x9”, limited U.S 
edition of 1000 at $380 (U.S. funds) each 


i 


Enclosed is my check or money order 
payable to Thom - Robbins or charge my 


[] Bank Americard/Visa 


Name of Bank 


[] Master Charge 


Expiration Date 


InterBank Number 
Signature 
Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


Prepaid order posted, shipped and 
insured free of charge 
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When It Comes to 
Just the Right Setting, 
Henredon Makes It 


Wherever designers gather, the “name” 


most frequently advanced is Henredon— 
and for good reason: versatility. (This is in 
addition to the obvious virtues, of course.) 
For moods casual or formal, Henredon 
makes it...with style and elegance. You'll 
find the best of Henredon (as well as the 
widest selection in the west) at these fine 


furniture stores. 


Henredon is available in the West 
at these fine dealers: 


ARIZONA COLORADO 
Mehagian’ Furniture Galleries | Davis & Shaw-Denver 
Phoenix, Scottsdale 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OREGON 


Paul Schatz 


J.H. Biggar Portland, Lake Oswego 


Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA UTAH 
Stone Pierce-Berkeley Dinwoodey‘’-Salt Lake City | 





HASTINGS TILE 





& IL BAGNO COLLECTION 


edestal Basins @ Water Closets @ Bidets @ Fittings © Modular, Decorator and Hand Painted Tile 
Showers and Baths in the Round @ 8-Jet Whirlpool Baths © Medicine Cabinets 
Vanities @ Mirrors © Waste Paper Baskets @ Accessories @ Marble Tile 





ALTMAN’S IL BAGNO Ne 1S CPAP LANDSBERG /TARRANT (J&L INC.) NEIL KELLY INC. 

8919 Beverly Boulevard The Galleria BIS [o am OX= al i-a Nhu 735 North Alberta 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 101 Kansas Street 5701 6th Avenue South Portland, Oregon 97217 
Telephone: 213-274-5896 San Francisco, Calif. 94103 Seattle, Wash. 98108 Telephone: 503-288-7461 


Telex: 673680 Telephone: 415-864-5154 Telephone: 206-763-8595 
Opening soon: Newport Beach Telex: 33-0410 





HASTINGS... Creating trends others follow 
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An elegant era 

Antique Pool Tables i tuthentic Handcrafted Repli 
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Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 
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Estate Jewels | 


a 


= Possibly the largest and 
, N finest collection in the world | 
Fao 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 


We purchase Estates and Quality pieces. ¥ 


; 
} 
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QICKET 


2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
(213) 3965922 (at the beach) 
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